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PREFACE. 

IN the present treatise 1 I have a second time 
endeavoured to analyse and explain the contents 
of all the documents, whether authentic or forged, 
that relate or are presumed to relate to Johann 
Gutenberg of Mainz, whom some would fain 
regard as the inventor of printing with moveable 
types. In my first essay on the Gutenberg question, 
published in 1882 (London, Quaritch) under the 
title ' Gutenberg, was he the Inventor of Print- 
ing ? ' I was prevented from dealing fully with the 
lawsuit of 1455 between Fust ^nd Gutenberg, 
having failed to find any trace of the original 
Notarial Record of it, which was said to have been 
about 1600 in the hands of 'Faust' von AschafFen- 
burg, who pretended to descend from Joh. Fust, 
and in Kohler's possession in 1741. After this 
year nothing but transcripts of it were known, till 
it was rediscovered in 1889, when we were told 
that it was the most important of all the Guten- 
berg documents, and that thenceforth no unbiassed 
person could entertain any doubts as to<Gutenberg's 

1 It originally appeared in 'The Library,' 1909, p. 152 sqq., 
p. 253 sqq., p. 386 sqq. ; 1911, p. 183 sqq., p. 289 sqq., p. 396 sqq. ; 
1912, p. 64 sqq., p. 195 sqq. 
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claims to the honour of the invention. Since then 
various treatises on Gutenberg and the incunabula 
attributed to him, and new data bearing on the 
Haarlem claims to the invention of printing, have 
shed so much light on the history of this invention 
that a fresh examination of the documents relating 
to Gutenberg seemed to me both possible and ' 
desirable. I believe I have made it this time clear 
that these documents (which cover the period 1420 
to 1468-74) do not justify us in ascribing to him 
the invention of printing, either at Strassburg or at 
Mainz, and that we may even reasonably ask, 
Did Gutenberg ever print anything ? 1 

I have principally treated of Gutenberg's sup- 
posed claims as based on the twenty-seven docu- 
ments generally assumed to be genuine, which 
Dr. Karl Schorbach, the Strassburg Librarian, has 
recently interpreted from his point of view and 
published in the Supplement to the ' Centralblatt 
fur Bibliothekwesen ' for 1900. Incidentally, how- 
ever, I also deal with the types and books which 
some of the chief German bibliographers of the 
present day ascribe, without adequate evidence, to 
Gutenberg. 

The documents assumed to be genuine I have 
numbered I to XXVII, in accordance with Schor- 
bach's numbering, so that those who may wish to 
compare my explanations with his, which are more 
elaborate and replete with admiration for Guten- 
berg, will merely have to turn to the correspond- 
ing number in his treatise. 

1 See also my article 'Typography' in the new 'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.' 
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But besides the twenty-seven documents sup- 
posed to be authentic, there are eight others 
(including pieces of wood of a supposed Gutenberg- 
press of 1 441) now known to be forgeries. These 
fabrications are not included in Schorbach's number- 
ing, as he mentions some of them only in notes, the 
others not at all. Here, however, they are dealt 
with in their apparent chronological order, so as 
to warn those who desire to study the arguments 
for and against Gutenberg's claims, that with 
respect to this subject we stand on slippery ground, 
all the more so as these eight fictitious documents 
were forged at different times, by different persons 
and in various places, for the purpose of filling up 
gaps in Gutenberg's life, or representing him as 
residing in certain towns and at times suitable to 
the forger's notions. When we bear this alarming 
ramification of forgery in mind, we may the more 
readily appreciate the suspicions which rest even 
on some of the documents supposed to be genuine. 

The eight fabrications appear here under the 
numbers Ia (24th March, 1424, a fictitious letter 
from Gutenberg to his fictitious sister) ; XI a (1441, 
so-called relics of a Gutenberg-press) ; XIXa (the 
year 1453 written in Arabic numerals of old form 
at the foot of the last leaf of a copy of the 42-line 
Bible now in the Klemm collection at Leipzig) ; 
XXa (forged copies of the 1455 Letters of Indulg- 
ence found in Herr Culemann's possession after his 
death) ; and lastly XXIIa (1458), XXIIb (1459), 
XXIIc (1460), XXI Va (1463), all meant to prove 
that Gutenberg had continued to print at Mainz 
after his separation from Fust and Schoeffer; 
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XXVIa (2nd February, 1468) is not a forgery, but 
an entry of the name 'Johannes zum Ginsefleis,' 
which perhaps relates to a granduncle of Guten- 
berg's, but has erroneously been connected with 
him. 

Even of the twenty-seven documents supposed 
to be genuine some are suspected or declared to 
be frauds in Germany. For instance, Dr. Bocken- 
heimer rejects at least four of them as fictions — 
namely, Nos. VI (14th March, 1434), X (the 
breach of promise case of 1437), ^1 (the Strassburg 
Law-suit of 1439), and, to crown all, the Law-suit 
of 6th November, 1455 (No. XX), the 'palladium' 
of the Gutenberg claims. 

As No. VI, if genuine, would only prove that 
Gutenberg resided at Strassburg in 1434, we need 
say no more about it, nor about the Nos. I-V, 
VII-IX, XII, XIV-XVI, and XIX, which 
merely give us some clues as to his existence or 
his whereabouts. Nor can No. X (the breach of 
promise case of 1437) ne lp us muc h- But it is 
well to remember that Schoepflin (of whom we 
often speak) repeatedly alluded to it, in 1740 
(twice), in 1741, 1760, and 1761, describing it as 
a * Charta,' or as having been ' communicated ' to 
him by Wencker. But although of every other 
document known to him he published the text in 
full, he merely alluded to No. X. And when, in 
1761, he was asked for a copy of this ' Charta,' he 
replied that it did not exist, and that the informa- 
tion was only contained in an ' annotation.' But 
not even this ' annotation ' was produced, and 
nobody has ever seen it. Yet, on the strength or 
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in amplification of it, Schoepflin stated in print 
that Gutenberg had married the lady, had brought 
up a family and had children in 1444. 

When we leave aside the ficlitiousl documents 
and those that cannot assist us in the controversy, 
there remain (besides the Law-suit of 1439) two 
groups of documents which throw light on 
Gutenberg's life, his business relations with Fust, 
and his supposed claims to the honour of the 
invention of printing. The first group consists of 
the documents XIII (1442), XVII (1442-58), 
XVIII (1448), XX (1455), XXII (1457-61), 
XXIII (1461), XXIV (1461-74), XXV (1465), 
XXVII (1468). They show Gutenberg's im- 
pecunious and embarrassed circumstances from 
1442 onwards, and how in 1442, 1448, 1450 
and 1452 he contracted one debt after another 
and failed to repay any of them, or do the work 
for which he apparently borrowed the money. 
The second group consists of the two remaining 
documents XXI (1457) and XXVI (1467-8), 
which show that Gutenberg was closely connected 
with the St. Victor Stift, near Mainz, and that to his 
sojourn in that Monastery, in combination with some 
other circumstances, we can trace the fiction that 
he was the inventor of printing (see pp. 207-209). 

None of the documents allude to an ' invention ' 
of printing either at Strassburg or at Mainz ; nor 
do any of them speak of Gutenberg as an 'inventor' 
of printing, though there was reason for them to 
have said so if he had invented it. Only three of 
the documents allude to Gutenberg in connection 
with ' printing ' or ' books,' namely, the Records 
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of a Strassburg Lawsuit of 1439 (No. XI) ; the 
Helmasperger Instrument of the Mainz Lawsuit 
of 1455 (No. XX), and the Bond or Reverse of 
Dr. Homery of 1468 (No. XXVII). 

But the Records of the Strassburg Lawsuit of 
1439 are a fabrication, as I have explained on pp. 
i6-5o,andinmy Summary on pp. 185-194. If they 
could be in any way considered genuine, Guten- 
berg should be credited with having ' printed ' at 
Strassburg in or before 1436, that is fourteen years 
before he could have begun printing at Mainz. 

The Helmasperger Instrument of the Mainz 
Lawsuit of 1455 is considered by Dr. Bocken- 
heimer, a Mainz magistrate, to be a forgery, but 
without further evidence I have felt it necessary to 
treat it as authentic. 

On pp. 60-1 66, therefore, and again on p. 1 95 sqq., 
I have, in all seriousness, discussed the contents of 
this document, and most of the strange and tower- 
high theories built on it regarding Gutenberg's 
supposed invention, activity and performances, 
from 1450 to 1455, or before that time or later. 
We may, however, analyse it as much as we 
please ; we may stretch its words and their mean- 
ing to the utmost, we do not find during the 
proceedings recorded in it one word uttered by 
Fust, or the judges, or the witnesses, not even by 
Gutenberg himself, to indicate that he was then 
known to be or regarded as the inventor of print- 
ing, though it was all important to the latter to 
have said so if it had been true. 

As to Gutenberg's supposed inventive genius, 
his great activity and ceaseless energy in the 
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execution of his plans of which we hear so 
much, all the circumstances recorded in this 
Helmasperger Document and elsewhere tend to 
prove that Gutenberg could not have printed any- 
thing before 1450 (see pp. 81, 82, 96-100, 129, 
134 rqq.), and that, if he did print anything during 
that year, or any time before November, 1455, ^ 
could not have been much, certainly not such a 
large and important book as the 42-line Bible (of 
1456), which we now often see described as the 
' Gutenberg ' Bible, but which, if clear biblio- 
graphical evidence has any weight, must be 
attributed to Peter Schoeffer. Even if we were at 
a loss as to the printer of this Bible, we could not 
ascribe it to Gutenberg, whose impoverished cir- 
cumstances from 1442 l to, say, 1455 (see pp. 134 
to 141) must have disabled him from printing such 
a work at his own expense, and he clearly did not 
print it with Fust's or any other person's money 
(see p. 140). In 1450, when he contracted a loan 
with Fust at Mainz, he was already laden with a 
debt at Strassburg, outstanding since 1442, 1 and 
another at Mainz since 1448, and could offer Fust 
no other security for this loan except the tools or 
apparatus which he undertook to make for the 
money. In 1452 Fust made him another advance, 
but in 1455 sued him for the repayment of his two 
advances with interest, which Fust could not have 
done if Gutenberg had made his tools or any other 
work with Fust's money. Gutenberg evidently 
spent five years without making the work for 

1 About 1443, when he was still at Strassburg, his property was 
rated there among the humblest class (Schorbach, p. 56). 
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which Fust had advanced him money in 1450 and 
1452. During those years Fust had apparently 
waited patiently for some result, but had not given 
or done as much as Gutenberg had expected from 
him. If the latter had done anything worth 
mentioning the legal proceedings between the two 
men in November, 1455, would have revealed it, 
if nothing else. Under the circumstances Fust 
cannot be blamed for having taken proceedings 
against Gutenberg ; and the latter, after having 
practically subsisted on borrowed money from 1 442 
to 1455, was bankrupt in 1457-8, unable to repay 
his loans or to pay interest on them. 

On pp. 185-194 will be found a summary of my 
examination of the Strassburg Lawsuit of 1439 
and an explanation of the rise and progress of the 
story of a Strassburg invention of printing; and 
on the pp. 195-200 a summary of my examination 
of the Helmasperger Instrument of 1455, followed 
on the pp. 200-211 by an account of the rise and 
progress of the story of a Mainz invention of 
printing. 



Cambridge, 

\Afth May, 19 12. 
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THE SO-CALLED GUTENBERG 
DOCUMENTS. 

N 1900 several of the chief German 
towns enthusiastically celebrated the 
£ five hundredth anniversary of the birth 
1 of Johann Gutenberg of Main/, whom 
they regard as the inventor of printing 
with moveable metal types, and the speeches 
delivered at those festivities very nearly apotheo- 
sized him. But in the same year 1900, K. G. 
Bockenheimer, a Doctor of Law and Judge at 
Mainz, one of the learned German authors who, 
on that memorable occasion, wrote treatises on 
Gutenberg and his supposed invention, explained 
in his ' Gutenberg-Feier ' (Mainz, 1900), in clear 
and humorous language, that at least four of the 
documents connected with Gutenberg's career, 
among them the two on which Germans mainly 
base his claims to the honour of the invention, can 
be nothing but fabrications. Three of the docu- 
ments which Dr. Bockenheimer incriminates bear 
on Gutenberg's residence at Strassburg, and relate 

(1) the imprisonment and subsequent release there 
of the Mainz town-clerk by Gutenberg in 1434; 

(2) a breach of promise case between him and a 
Strassburg lady in 1437; and (3) the well-known 
lawsuit between him and some Strassburg citizens 
in 1439 ; the fourth is the famous Mainz lawsuit 
of 1455 between him and Johann Fust. 
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Bockenheimer's reasons for objecting to the 
documents are plausible ; they tend to show that, 
drawn up in ignorance of the legal, social, and 
local customs of the period (1434-55) in which the 
events or actions are said to have taken place, the 
documents describe actions and proceedings that are 
at variance with the then prevailing usages. He 
also points out that, according to the researches ot 
Dr. Levi of Strassburg, our knowledge of Strassburg 
lawsuits goes no further back than the sixteenth 
century, so that if the Strassburg lawsuit of 1439 
were genuine, it would furnish us with extensive 
records of a trial said to have taken place a century 
earlier, and would have, on that account, a value 
far beyond that which it has with respect to 
Gutenberg's career. 

If Bockenheimer's arguments were untenable, we 
might have expected that some one better ac- 
quainted with the legal history and customs and 
usages of Germany would have shown him to be 
in error. Yet eight years have now passed since 
the appearance of his criticisms, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to answer them. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that in my 
'Gutenberg: Was he the Inventor of Printing?' 
published in 1882, I gave bibliographical descrip- 
tions, as far as it was then possible to do so, of all the 
documents (of those thought to be genuine, as well 
as of those known to be forged) connected with 
Gutenberg's life and supposed activity as a printer. 
These descriptions had cost me considerable time, 
trouble, and expense, because the documents were 
scattered in public as well as in private libraries all 
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over Germany, and no author had as yet seriously 
tried to give a trustworthy account of them. For 
instance, of the records of the Strassburg lawsuit 
of 1439, the first text was published, apparently 
from the original registers, in 1760, by the Strass- 
burg Professor, J. D. Schoepflin, twenty years after 
the alleged discovery, by Wencker, of the sentence 
of the Council, and fifteen years after that of the 
depositions of the witnesses by Schoepflin himself. 
They were published a second time in 1840 by 
Leon De Laborde (' Debuts de l'lmprimerie a Strass- 
burg'), whose descriptions showed that he printed 
a portion only of the records (the depositions) from 
an original. But on investigation I found that that 
part of the records which purported to be the 
sentence of the Strassburg Council had never been 
seen by anybody (except Wencker, the discoverer !), 
not even by Schoepflin, and that it could not have 
been seen by any one after 1793, as in that year it is 
said to have been publicly burned with other docu- 
ments by the Revolutionists, while the other parts 
(the depositions) are believed to have been destroyed 
during the bombardment of Strassburg by the 
Germans in 1870. 

As regards the famous notarial document of the 
Mainz lawsuit of 1455 between Fust and Guten- 
berg, Senckenberg (1734) and Kohler (1740) were 
the only authors who seemed to have printed their 
text from an original. All later authors who had 
dealt with it had merely seen or used a transcript, 
some merely a second or third hand transcript of an 
' original,' of which no trace could be found, though 
I searched over the half of Germany for it. In 
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1889, seven years after the publication of my book, 
KShler's 'original' was found again in the Gottingen 
University Library (to which he had presented it 
in 1 741), by the then librarian, Dr. Dziatzko, who 
republished its text. This happy discovery gave 
fresh life to Gutenberg's claims, though it is hard 
to see how it could support them when they are 
confronted with those of Haarlem. 

Below I give a few of Bockenheimer's objections 
to the 1439 records, which partly agree with my 
own suspicions and those of others, which I had 
already ventured to bring forward in 1882, see my 
'Gutenberg,' p. 185 sqq. These suspicions have 
not been weakened by what has since been written 
on these records. We know that it requires a 
good deal of exegetical stretching to extract from 
them anything to connect Gutenberg with the art 
of printing, if it were not for the words ' alleine 
das zu dem trucken gehoret,' said to have been 
uttered at the trial by Hans Dunne, one of Guten- 
berg's witnesses (No. 15). Anyone examining the 
passage of three lines relating to this witness, fac- 
similed from the original by De Laborde in 1840 
(Plate II., No. 10), and from his facsimile by 
Schorbach in 1 900 (Atlas to the ' Festschrift,' Plate 
VII.), will see at a glance that this line (the third), 
has been written by a different hand from the one 
that wrote the two first lines. Who added this 
third line as an afterthought ? 

On the strength, however, of this mysterious 
line, which Van der Linde thought had snowed 
into the register, and a few other more or less 
vague words and expressions, various authors have 
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believed, or still believe, in a Gutenberg-invention 
of printing at Strassburg before 1439. Schoepflin 
published his ' Vindiciae typographicae ' in 1760, 
for no other object but to claim the honour of the 
invention for Strassburg. He was unable, he said, 
and had no desire to deprive Mainz of its glory of 
having per/effect the art ; but Gutenberg had invented 
it at Strassburg in an imperfect way, and had 
printed books there secretly (see his p. 24). In 
the records he saw, without any reserve, a ' typo- 
graphicum prelum ' ; a { primum typographicum 
prelum ' ; ' typi,' ' solutiles literae,' ' impressoriae 
formae.' The four (German) ' Stiicken ' became' 
' paginae ' and ' formae ' and ' columnae ' in his 
translation ; ' Kiinste und afentur ' are to him 
' artes mirabiles et secretae ' ; he makes Gutenberg 
use letters ' cut in wood ' and ' cut in lead ' ; the 
book which he had in the press was ' in quarto,' as 
there was question of four ' Stiicken ' ; he placed 
the firstlings of typography in 1436, as Hans 
Diinne says in 1439 that he had received about 
three years before nearly 100 guilders from Guten- 
berg for (things) belonging to printing, and hence, 
says Schoepflin, at the end of 1438 when Andr. 
Dritzehen died, Gutenberg's printing office had 
printed books at Strassburg with moveable, cut 
('sculptse') letters, but secretly ('occulte'), with- 
out adding the place or year of the impression (see 
p. 24) ; and finally Schoepflin ascribed to this first 
press two or three incunabula, which we now know 
to have been printed much later by other printers. 
Schoepflin's free and easy interpretation has found 
favour with some authors to the present day. 
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Schorbach points out ('Festschrift,' 1900, p. 220) 
that De Laborde (' Debuts,' p. 79) thought that 
Gutenberg had commenced a Bible at Strassburg; 
that Lacroix (' Offrande aux Alsaciens,' 1873, 
p. 267, and 'Moyen Age,' V. 'sub voce imprimerie ,s ) 
attributed to him the printing of the ' Speculum 
humanae salvationis,' and Bernard (' Origine de 
l'impr.' I. 153) that of the so-called Paris "Donatus 
of 1 45 1. In 1899 E. Misset ('le premier livre 
imprime inconnu,' p. 31) argued that the Rosenthal 
'Missale speciale' (printed about 1480) might have 
been printed at Strassburg by Gutenberg before 
1445 (see also O. Hupp, ' ein Missale speciale,' 
Miinchen, 1898, and A. Schmidt, in ' Centralbl. 
fur BibL' XVI. 65). Lastly, Dr. Schwenke, the 
learned librarian of Berlin, having discovered in 
an incunable printed at Strassburg, circa 1485-8, 
vellum fragments of a Donatus printed in the so- 
called Gutenberg-type (used later on for the 
36-line Bible) explained, in the 'Centralbl.' 1908, 
p. 70 sqq., that on chronological grounds it is 
becoming more than ever probable that Guten- 
berg had occupied himself already at Strassburg 
with printing experiments. This is said eight 
years after Dr. Bockenheimer had told us that 
the two lawsuits of 1439 and 1455, must be 
fictions. 

But whatever we may think of the 1439 lawsuit, 
and however much we may distrust it, it is difficult 
to believe that the lawsuit of 1455 could be a 
fiction, as Dr. Bockenheimer suggests, apparently 
not without hesitation. It seems strange that such 
a sceptic still believes in Gutenberg as the inventor 
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of printing; I cannot find that he states any 
grounds for this belief. 

In the light of his treatise and other considera- 
tions, we may well ask : Can any of the Gutenberg 
documents be trusted ? Dr. K. Schorbach, librarian 
of the Strassburg University Library, the most re- 
cent biographer of Gutenberg, who whole-heartedly 
believes in Gutenberg, and also feels inclined to let 
him invent printing at Strassburg, accepts and de- 
scribes, in an elaborate monograph, in which he 
adds much to our knowledge of the subject, twenty- 
seven of them ('Festschrift,' 1900, p. 163^.). 
Seventeen of these are only known from (not always 
accurate) copies or transcripts. In ordinary cases 
history might be based on them. But it is notori- 
ous that some so-called Gutenberg documents not 
included in the above twenty-seven are forgeries. 
Fr. J. Bodmann (1754- 1820), for many years pro- 
fessor and librarian at Mainz, forged at least two, 
of which French and German translations were 
published about 1800-2. And though the forger 
lived for twenty years afterwards, he never unde- 
ceived the public, and actually enriched the Guten- 
berg literature with further fabrications. Indeed, 
Bodmann had trained himself for counterfeiting 
MSS. and documents; he openly boasted of his 
talents in this respect, and used them, sometimes to 
gratify his friends who were hunting for Gutenberg 
documents, sometimes to gratify himself to fill up 
gaps in Gutenberg's life. (For two or three more 
specimens of his ability see A. Wyss in ' Zeitschr. 
fur Alterth. u. Gesch. Schlesiens,' XV., 9 sqq.) 
To one of his friends (Professor Gotthelf Fischer, 
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who preceded him in the Mainz librarianship) one 
or two other fabrications may-be ascribed, and others 
are enumerated below. Under these circumstances 
it will not be considered superfluous if we publish 
once more a list of all the documents, with notes as 
to their whereabouts, the texts published of them, 
and other helps for forming some judgment on 
them. 

Space will not allow me, and it is unnecessary, to 
treat of the documents at such length as Schorbach 
has done in the ' Festschrift,' and as I had done 
before him in my ' Gutenberg.' But, to facilitate 
reference to his fuller descriptions, texts, and argu- 
ments, I have preserved his numbering of the 
documents described by him. And in order not to 
disturb his numerical arrangement in any other way, 
I have arranged the forgeries which he omits from 
his list, under their supposed or fictitious dates, as 
Document Ia, and so on. 

I. 1420. Hench en [Gutenberg], brother of Friele 
zur Laden, mentioned in an entry (fol. 389 b of 
Zum Jungen's ' Frankf. Geschlechter Chronik,' 
Vol. III., written in 1634, preserved in the Darm- 
stadt Archives, Aktenabteil. IV. 1) extracted from 
a so-called ' Grunbuch,' which contained docu- 
ments concerning Frankfurt families, and was com- 
piled probably by the same Zum Jungen from adls 
of private Frankfurt Archives. The note seems to 
have concerned some inheritance derived from 
Gutenberg's father. 

Ia. 24 March, 1424. A letter purporting to 
have been written from Strassburg by * Henne 
Genszfleisch genannt Sorgenloch ' to his sister 
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Berthe, a nun in the convent of St. Clara (Reichen- 
klara) at Mentz. 

This document was published for the first time by 
Oberlin (' Essai d'Annal. de la vie de Gutenberg,' 
1 80 1, p. 3). In the following year Fischer (' Essai 
sur les Mon. typ.,' p. 23) published it in the original 
German, adding Oberlin's translation, and saying 
that his colleague Bodmann had discovered it in 
one of the archives at Mainz. It is now declared 
on all hands to be one of Bodmann's forgeries with 
which he used to gratify his literary friends, who 
were hunting for Gutenberg documents. See 
Schaab, 'Erfind. der Buchdruckerkunst,' I., pp. 29, 
32-43, and Hessels, 'Gutenberg: Was he the In- 
ventor of Printing?' (Document No. 1), pp. 11 
and 12. 

II. [1427-8]. Friele and Hengin Gudenberg 
possess an annuity of twenty guilders, about which 
some transaction is recorded in two several copies 
of a lost undated original : one of these copies is 
entered on pp. 119, 120 of a paper MS., written 
about 1520, now in the Mainz Town Library; 
the other, which omits the names of the two 
Gudenbergs, on pp. 170, 171 of a paper MS. 
('Liber ordinationum D. Alberti' 1520), written 
after 1520, now in the Wurzburg Archives 
('Mainzer Bucher verschiedenen Inhalts,' Bd. V.). 
The text is printed by Schorbach, p. \6jsq. 

III. 16 January, 1430. Gutenberg's mother, in 
the absence of her son Johann, makes an arrange- 
ment with the town of Mainz about an annuity of 
thirteen guilders belonging to him. The original 
is lost, likewise the vellum ' Schuldbuch der Stadt 
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Mainz,' in which it was copied (on p. 3), and 
which first belonged to the Zum Jungen family in 
Frankfurt, and in the nineteenth century to the 
Glauburg Archives. Joh. Dav. Kohler published 
it for the first time in 1 741, in his ' Ehren-Rettung 
Gutenbergs,' from some other copy obtained from 
the Glauburg collection in the Darmstadt Archives 
(see Hessels 'Gutenberg,' Doc. No. 2, pp. 12, 
182.) 

IV. 28 March, 1430. Act of reconciliation 
effected by Archbishop Konrad III. of Mainz, 
between certain families and the community of 
Mainz, whereby Henchin zu Gutenberg and others 
are allowed to return to Mainz. The original 
vellum document with ten seals is lost ; a transcript 
of it occurs on pp. 53-57 of Cod. II. 18 (fifteenth 
century) of the Frankfurt Town Library. From 
this copy it was first published (abridged) by 
Joannis ' Scriptt. rer. Mog., III., 460, with a colla- 
tion of two MSS. ; afterwards entire by Kohler 
(/. c, p. 67), and in the ' Festschrift,' by Schorbach, 
with a facsimile of p. 56b. See also Hessels 
'Gutenberg,' Doc. No. 3, p. 13 sq. 

V. 2 August, 1433. Division of property left 
by Else Gutenberg, between her sons Friele and 
Hennen Gensfleisch. The original is lost, but a 
summary of it occurs on p. 390 of Vol. III. of the 
'Chronik' of 1634 at Darmstadt (see above, No. I.). 
The summary (printed by Schorbach, p. 179) does 
not say whether Gutenberg was at Mainz when 
the division took place, nor the amount of the 
divisible inheritance. Perhaps the fourteen guilders 
mentioned below (No. VII.) may be referred to. 
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VI. 14 March, 1434. Johann Gensfleisch der 
Junge, genannt Gutenberg, promises the Council 
of Strassburg, at their intercession, to release the 
Mainz Secretary Nikolaus (von Werstedt), whom 
he had arrested for a debt of 3 1 o Rhenish guilders, 
due to him from the town of Mainz, and likewise 
to give up all claims to the said debt. The original 
is said to be lost. The concept of it, alleged to 
have been written at the time of the transaction, 
was found c. 1740 by the Strassburg archivist, 
Jacob Wencker, in a Protocol of 1434 ('Liber 
contractu um ') in the ' Kontraktstube/ and com- 
municated by him to Joh. Dav. Schoepflin, who 
mentions it in his 'Programma' of 13 October 
1740, reprinted in his ' Commentatt.' of 1741. 
He describes it again in the ' Mem. de l'Acad. des 
Inscript.' XVII., 765, and published its text, with 
a Latin translation, in 1760, in his ' Vindiciae typ.' 
as Doc. No. I. See Hessels ' Gutenberg,' Doc. 
No. 4, p. 18 sq. The register, said to have con- 
tained the ' concept,' is now also lost, but what pur- 
ports to be a copy of this concept, made by Wencker 
on a leaf (70b) added to a treatise of his own on 
the invention of printing, is preserved in the Strass- 
burg Archives (see Schorbach, in ' Centralbl.' 
XIX., p. 220). Bockenheimer (' Gutenberg-Feier,' 
1900, pp. 24-33) declares this affair to have been, 
for various legal and civil reasons, an impossibility, 
and the document to be a fiction ; see Wyss, in 
'Centralbl.,' VIII., 551. It is, moreover, to be 
remarked that Schoepflin ('Vind.,' p. 16), repre- 
sents the Mainz authorities as having written about 
this matter to the Strassburg Council (' Mogun- 
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tinenses quum ea super re ad Senatum Argentinen- 
sem scripsissent) ; but in the document itself 
nothing is said of such an action on the part of 
Mainz. Again, Gutenberg is said to take this 
action, ' berlicher -notdurft halb ' (out of clear 
necessity) ; yet, in spite of this necessity, he gives 
up all claims to the large sum of 3 10 gold guilders 
( == about 2,400 marks) owing to him. Schorbach 
(who upholds the authenticity of the document 
p. 182 sq.), explains that Gutenberg was rewarded 
for his generosity by regularly receiving later on 
the moneys due to him from the city of Mainz 
(see below, No. VIIL). 

VII. 30 [not 25] May, 1434. Hengin Guden- 
berg makes an agreement with the town of Mainz 
about an annuity of 14 guilders left him by his 
brother Friele ; Mainz undertaking to pay him 
annually 12 guilders, one half on St. Catherine's 
day (25 November), the other on St. Urban's (25 
May) day. The original is lost ; also the ' Schuld- 
buch ' (see No. III.) in which it had been copied 
on p. 32. Kohler published it in 1741 (p. 82) from 
a Glauburg copy. Another somewhat different 
copy had been written in a Mainz Calendarium, 
which was published in 1727 by Joannis III. 
(' Scriptt. rer. Mogunt.,' p. 456) ; see Hessels 
' Gutenberg,' Document No. 5, p. 19. 

Schorbach reprints both texts, pp. 182-3, an ^ 
declares on p. 1 84 that a so-called ' autograph ' of 
Gutenberg mentioned by Vachon ('Strasbourg, 
Les Musees,' p. xviii.) is an absurdity. 

VIIL 1436-7. Various entries in a Mainz 
account-book of 1436 (now preserved in the 
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Wiirzburg Archives), recording sums of money (35 
guilders on the Sunday after Easter = 1 5 April, 
1436; an annuity of 10 guilders on the Sunday 
Cantate = 6 May ; and twenty-five several pay- 
ments of 1 6 shillings each every fortnight, or about 
1 1 2 mark per annum) paid by the town of Mainz 
to Clas Vitzthum for his absent brother-in-law, 
' Hengin Gudenberg, also called ' Henn Gensse- 
fleisse gnant Gudenberg.' Schorbach (p. 186) 
connects these payments with the document of 
14 March, 1434, showing that Gutenberg's liber- 
ality on that occasion bore some result. On p. 1 87 
he expresses doubts as to whether the fortnightly 
payments were made to Johann Gutenberg, but 
thinks they could not have been made to a house 
'zu Gudenberg.' The annuity of 10 guilders is 
mentioned again under No. XIII., Gutenberg on 
the strength of it borrowing. 80 pounds from the 
Strassburg St. Thomas Stift. Schorbach further 
remarks (p. 188) that in the later Mainz account- 
books of 1449, 1458, and 1460, the name of Guten- 
berg no longer occurs. 

IX. 2 January, 1436 — 9 July, 1439. Various 
entries in a Strassburg Helbeling-tollbook for the 
years 1436-40 (now said to be lost), recording 
duties paid by Gutenberg from 2 January, 1436, 
to 9 July, 1439, for wine which he had stored 
up, evidently in large quantities (about 1,924 liter, 
according to Schorbach, who remarks that Guten- 
berg could not have been in poor circumstances at 
the time). These entries are now known only from 
the ' Collectanea ' of the Strassburg archivist, Jac. 
Wencker, who died 1743, at present preserved in 
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the St. Thomas Archives at Strassburg, which, as 
Schorbach says, give a more correct text than that 
published by Schoepflin (' Vindiciae typ.,' pp. 1 3 
and 40, No. VII.), to whom Wencker communi- 
cated them ; see also Schoepflin's Dissert, in ' Mem. 
de l'Acad. des Inscript.' XVII., 766. 

X. 1437. Complaint of a noble Strassburg lady 
* Ennelin zu der Iserin Thure,' against Johann 
Gutenberg. 

The ' Charta ' from which Schoepflin (' Pro- 
gramma ' of 1 740, reprinted in his ' Commentatt.' 
1741 ; 'Mem. de l'Acad.' 1740; 'Vindiciae typ.' 
1760, pp. 13 and 17) derived this complaint, and 
which, he said, he had received from Wencker the 
archivist, related, he tells us, to a projected marriage 
between Gutenberg and the lady. Nobody has ever 
seen this charta, and Schoepflin, when questioned 
about it, said (20 February, 1761) that it did not 
exist ; there was only an ' annotatio.' Schorbach 
(' Festschr.') has no doubt that Schoepflin's state- 
ment was well founded, as he had discovered three 
entries in registers of the Strassburg Archives, which 
prove that there existed, c. 1439-44, an ' Ellewibel 
zur yserin ture ' and ' Ennel ' her daughter ; also 
two others in a ' Liber donationum ' of the middle 
of the fifteenth century, recording ' Ennelina zu 
der ysern tiiren' and 'frow Endel zu der ysznerin 
diere.' In a later treatise (' Centralbl.' XIX. 1902, 
p. 217 sqq.) Schorbach explains that Schoepflin's 
source was a note (for which see p. 220 ibid.) 
which Wencker is said to have extracted from a 
protocol (now lost) of the ' Kontraclstube ' of 1437, 
showing that Gutenberg had actually made a 
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promise of marriage to the above-named lady, but 
that this affair gave rise to a quarrel, not between 
him and the lady, but between him and a shoemaker, 
Schotten Lawel, which was partly compromised by 
Gutenberg undertaking to pay this shoemaker 15 
Rhen. guilders (about 500 mark) for having libelled 
and abused him, until his case with Ennelin should 
have been decided by the Ecclesiastical Court. 
Wencker's MS., says Schorbach, throws no further 
light on the two affairs ; hence we do not know 
how it all ended. Schorbach also explains (' Cen- 
tralbl.' XIX. 222 sqq.) that he had found in 
Wencker's ' Colleclanea ' the ' Ennel Gutenberg,' 
on which Schoepflin had toO hastily based his 
hypothesis that she was the Ennelin mentioned 
above, and he concluded that Wencker had ex- 
tracted his note from the lost Helbeling-Zollbuch 
(see No. IX.). But the original Acls from which 
Wencker derived this ' Ennel Gutenbergen ' have 
lately been discovered in the Strassburg Town 
Archives, and Schorbach publishes the passages 
from them where her name occurs. He is unable, 
however, to say whether she is identical with 
Ennelin zu der Iserin Thiir or an entirely different 
person. — Schorbach says nothing about Gutenberg's 
' children ' recorded by Schoepflin from Wencker's 
' Colle&anea ' ('Mem. de l'Acad. des Inscript.'; 
see my 'Gutenberg,' pp. 21 and 22). 

It was suggested by Van der Linde (p. 34 of his 
' Gutenberg ') that the item in the ' Helbeling- 
Zollbuch ' was a ' forgery meant to complete the 
annotatto." In the light of Schorbach's researches, 
however, we may turn the argument round, and 
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say that the annotatio about the marriage seems to be a 
fidtion based on the genuine item in the ' Zollbuch.' 
See on this Gutenberg love-affair Bockenheimer, 
' Gutenberg-Feier,' p. 34 sqq., who believes in it 
no more than he does in the lawsuit of 1439 ; also 
Hessels ' Gutenberg,' Doc. No. 6, p. 19 sqq. 

XI. [1436 to] 12 December 1439. Records of 
a law-suit brought by Jerge (George) Dritzehen for 
himself, and on ^behalf of his brother Claus, against 
Johann Gutenberg, before the Great Council of 
Strassburg. 

These records appear to have consisted of six 
several entries in three separate Registers, which, 
for the sake of reference, I will again call A, B, 
and C, as in my ' Gutenberg,' p. 23 sqq. A and B, 
said to have been preserved in the Town Library 
at Strassburg till 1870, are believed to have been 
destroyed in that year during the bombardment of 
that city by the Germans. 

In volume A (which seems to have contained 
the entries of the depositions of witnesses in suits 
before the Council as the cases came forward) were 
written the first entry (the depositions of thirteen 
witnesses of Jerge Dritzehen against Gutenberg), 
and also the second (the depositions of three wit- 
nesses of Gutenberg against Jerge Dritzehen). 
According to Laborde this volume consisted of 
two quires, each of forty-two sheets, or eighty-four 
leaves, which were covered by a sheet of parchment, 
on the recto of which was written : ' Dicta . . . 
Testium magni consilij Anno Domini M°.CCCC°. 
Tricesimo nono.' 

The earlier portion of volume B (which, accord- 
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ing to Schoepflin, had the title, ' Queremonie 
& testes registrati Magni Consilii, Anno Dni 
M°.CCCC°.XXX nono) contained the third entry 
(' Querimonia ' of Lorentz Beildeck, one of the 
witnesses of Jerge Dritzehen) ; in its later portion 
were written the fourth (list of Gutenberg's wit- 
nesses against Jerge Dritzehen) and the fifth (list of 
Jerge Dritzehen's witnesses against Gutenberg) 
entries. 

The sixth and last entry is the sentence of the 
Strassburg Senate in the lawsuit; it is dated: 
'Vigil. Lucie & Otilie Anno xxxix' [i.e. 12 Dec. 
1439), and was, so far as our information goes, 
written in volume C, which seems to have con- 
tained other decisions of the Strassburg Council. 

Leon De Laborde evidently saw the volumes A 
and B at Strassburg about 1840, for he describes 
them carefully, and gives facsimiles of eleven 
different passages from them in his ' Debuts de 
l'lmprimerie a Strasbourg' (Paris, 1840). He 
even prints the ' Depositions ' line for line, appar- 
ently as they were in the MS., but the ' Queri- 
monia ' in the ordinary way. Of volume C he says 
nothing, and could not have seen it, if we may 
rely on the statement of J. F- Lobstein, on p. 327 
of his 'Manuel du Notariat en Alsace' (Strassburg, 
^•844), that 'among the protocols of the Chancery, 
those of the year 1439, which contained, with 
other things, the sentence of the Senate in the law- 
suit between Gutenberg and Andre Dritzehen, were 
burned at the celebration of the first fete of the 
Supreme Being, the 20th Brumaire of the year II. 
(Nov. 20, 1793).' Schoepflin tells us in 1761 
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(p. 347 of vol. ii. of his ' Alsatia illustrata ') that 
that part of the A6ts, which contains the sentence 
of the Senate (therefore, vol. C) had been com- 
municated to him in 1740 by Jac. Wencker, and in 
his ' Programma ' of 1740 he had already said that 
he owed the public documents to Wencker, those 
of the St. Thomas Chapter to Schertzius ; and that 
the depositions of the witnesses (therefore the 
Registers A and B) were found in 1745 by 
Jo. Henr. Barth (then archivist). But from what 
he said in 1760 ('Vindiciae typ.,' pp. 13, 14), it 
would seem that Barth was merely present when 
he (Schoepflin) opened the volume of 1439 and 
' discovered the name of Gutenberg, the witnesses 
and their testimonies regarding the Gutenbergian 
secret.' Dibdin had visited Strassburg in 18 18, 
and from what he says (on p. 53 of vol. iii. of his 
' Bibliographical Tour ') \X is clear that he then 
saw volume A only. Schaab, Schweighauser 
(1826-30), and Bernard (1853), on ty s P ea ^ of the 
volumes A and B. Hence it is clear that no one, 
not even Schoepflin, has ever seen the volume 
C, Wencker, the discoverer, of course excepted. 
Schorbach (' Festschrift,' p. 210) tells us that ' it 
must have contained the concept of the Sentence, 
from which a document on vellum was to be 
prepared, which, however, has not come down 
to us.' 

The text of these records, now hopelessly lost, 
was published for the first time by Schoepflin 
in 1760 ('Vindiciae typ.,' sec. pars, pp. 5-30, 
all from the originals ?) ; again by Bernays and 
With, in 1833, in ' Quartalbl. des Vereins f. Lit. 
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u. Kunst zu Mainz, iv., 1833 (which I have not 
seen), the 'Depositions' only from the original; 
by De Laborde in 1 840, with a French translation 
(' Debuts,' etc., pp. 22 sqq.), the ' Depositions ' from 
the originals (?), with some extracts from them in 
facsimile, but the ' Sentence ' from Schoepflin's 
text (?) ; in 1882, with an English translation, by 
Hessels (' Gutenberg : Was he the Inventor of 
Printing?' p. 34^.), from De Laborde's and 
Schoepflin's texts; in 1900 by Schorbach ('Fest- 
schrift,' p. 195 sqq.), also from Schoepflin and De 
Laborde's texts. 

I regret that want of space prevents me from 
printing here the German text and my translation 
in parallel columns, as was done in my ' Gutenberg.' 
The originals being lost, the German could only 
have been given from De Laborde's or Schoepflin's 
text, and it may just as well be consulted in their 
own books, or in Schorbach's treatise (with fac- 
similes taken from De Laborde's facsimiles), or in 
my ' Gutenberg.' I believe, however, that my 
translation by itself will be sufficient to form an 
estimate both of the value of the document and of 
the criticisms made upon it; and in reprinting it, 
I avail myself of the few corrections suggested by 
Schorbach and other bibliographers. 

[English Translation. 1 ] 

First entry: This is the truth which Jerge [George] 
Dritzehen deposed against Johan von Mentze named 

1 This translation is as literal as possible. Here and there a few 
unimportant or redundant words have been omitted, such as 'the 
blessed,' which corresponds to our 'the late.' 
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Gutenberg. In the presence of Claus Duntzenheim and 
Claus zur Helten. 

: [ist Witness] Barbel von Zabern, the trades-woman, 
said one night she talked about several things with Andres 
Dritzehen, and also said to him : * Will you not go now 
and sleep ? ' He replied : ' 1 must make this first.' Said 
she: 'But . . . how much money do you spend; this 
must have cost you more than x guilders.' He answered : 
' Fool, thinkest thou that it has cost me only x guilders ; 
if thou hadst as much as it has cost me over 300 guilders, 
thou wouldst have enough for thy life, and what it has 
cost me less than 500 guilders is very little, besides what 
it will still cost me ; wherefore I have mortgaged my 
house and my ground.' Said she : ' If you fail, what 
will you do ? ' Says he : ' We cannot fail ; before a year 
is passed we have our capital back, and shall all be happy, 
unless God wish to punish us.' 

[2nd W.] Dame Ennel, the wife of Hans Schulheiss, 
wood merchant, said that Lorentz Beildeck came into her 
house to Claus Dritzehen, her cousin, and said to him : 
' Dear Claus Dritzehen, 1 the blessed Andres Dritzehen has 
four pieces* lying in a -press; now Gutenberg 3 , has requested 
that you will take them out of the press and separate them 
the one from the other, that no one may know what it is, 
because he would not like that anybody saw it.' Ennel also 
said : ' When she was staying with Andres Dritzehen, her 
cousin, she often helped him to make the work by day 
and night,' and 'she knew well that Andres Dritzehen 
. . . had, at one time, mortgaged his capital, but did not 
know whether he used that for the work.' 

[3rd W.] Hanns Sidenneger said 'that Andres Dritzehen 
had often told him that he had spent much money on the 

1 Schoepflin tells us that here the MS. has ' min Juncher Hanns 
Guttemberg hatt uch gebetten das,' but marked for omission. 

2 Schoepflin translates paginas. 

3 gutenberg, written in the margin. 
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before-mentioned work, . . .' and that it cost him much, 
and said to him (witness), he did not know how he should 
ad in this matter? Witness replied : c Andres, hast thou 
got into it, thou must get out of it also.' Andres said : 
'he had to mortgage his property,' and witness answered: 
' Yes, mortgage it, and tell nobody anything about it ; 
Andres now has done this, though he did not know 
whether the sum, at that time, had been large or small.' 

[4th W.] Hanns Schultheiss said that Lorents Beildeck 
came to his house to Claus Dritzehen, when this witness 
had conducted him thither, when Andres Dritzehen, his 
brother, had died, and then Lorentz Beildeck said to Claus 
Dritzehen: ' Andres Dritzehen, your . . . brother has four 
pieces* lying underneath in a press, and Hanns Gutemberg 
has requested you that you should take them out of it 
and lay them separate on the press, so that nobody can see 
what it is.' Therefore Claus Dritzehen went and searched 
for the pieces, 1 but found nothing. "Witness also had 
heard, some time ago, from Andres Dritzehen, before he 
died, that he had said the work had cost him more than 
300 guilders. 

[5th W.] Cunrad Sahspach said that Andres Heilman had 
come to him in the Kremer street, and said to him : 
' dear Conrad, as Andres Dritzehen has died, and thou 
hast made the press and knowest of the affair, so go 
thither and take the pieces 3 out of the press, and take them 
the one from the other, then nobody knows what it is.' 
When this witness wished to do this and searched, which 
was on St. Stephen's day last, the thing was gone. This 
witness also said 'that Andres Dritzehen had, at a certain 
time, borrowed money from him, which he used for the 
work; _and complained that he had to mortgage his 
income,' to which witness replied : ' this is bad ; but if 

1 De Laborde prints five dots here in the German text, without 
saying what they mean ; perhaps some words were crossed out. 

2 Schoepflin translates paginas in both these places. 

3 Schoepflin translates paginas. 
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thou hast got into it, thou must also get out of it ; ' 
therefore he knew well that he had mortgaged his income. 

[6th W.] Wernher Smalriem said that he [ ? '] had 
made about three or four purchases, but did not know 
whom it concerned ; and among other things there was a 
purchase of 113 guilders, towards which three of them 
had subscribed for 60 guilders, while Andres Dritzehen 
engaged for 20 guilders. And at a certain time, before 
the term, A. Dritzehen said to this witness 'that he should 
come home and take the 20 guilders.' But witness 
answered : ' he should bring the money together and 
colled for him,' which Andres did. But afterwards Andres 
came again to witness and said : { that the money was 
together in the house of Mr. Anthonie Heilman, where he 
could fetch it,' which witness did, and took the money in 
Mr. Anthonie's house, and the rest of the money was 
certainly paid by Fridel von Seckingen. 

[7th W.] Mydehart Stacker said : When Andres Dritzehen, 
on St. John's day at Christmas, when the procession took 
place, lay down and became ill, he was lying in the room 
of witness on a bed. Witness said : ' Andres, how are 
you,' and he replied : ' I know I am mortally ill,' and ' if 
I were to die I should wish never to have joined the 
partnership.' Witness asked why, and he replied : ' I 
know well that my brothers never can agree with Guten- 
berg.' Said witness : ' has then the association not been 
written down, or have no persons been present ? ' Said 
Andres : ' yes, it has been written down.' Then witness 
asked him how the partnership had been made, and he 
replied : ' Andres Heilmann, Hanns Riffe, Gutemberg, and 
himself had entered into partnership, to which, as he 
recolle&ed, Andres Heilman and himself had each contri- 
buted 80 guilders. And when they were in this partner- 
ship, Andres Heilman and himself came to Gutemberg at 

1 De Laborde prints here a line of dots, without saying what 
they mean ; perhaps some words were deleted in the MS. Schoep- 
flin's text runs on. 
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St. Arbogast, where he had concealed several arts 1 from 
them, which he was not obliged to show them. This did 
not please them ; whereupon they had broken up the 
partnership and replaced it by another to this effect, that 
Andres Heilman and himself should each add so much to 
the first 80 guilders that it would make 500 guilders, 
which 2 they 3 did, 2 and they two were one man in the 
partnership. And similarly Gutemberg and Hanns Rife 
should each contribute as much as the two, and then 
Gutemberg should conceal 3 from them none of the arts he 
knew. 3 Concerning this an association-contract was made, 
and in case one of the partners died, the others should pay 
100 guilders to the heirs of the deceased, and the rest of 
the money and all that belonged to the association should 
remain in the partnership as the property of the other 
partners.' Witness also said that Andres Drilzehen had 
told him at that time ' that he knew very well from him- 
self that he had often mortgaged his income,' though he 
did not know whether this was much or little, nor whether 
he had employed it for the work or not. 

In the presence of Diebolt Brant and \Jocop\ 4 Rotgebe. 

[8th W.] Mr. Peter Eckhart, parish priest at St. Martin, 
said that the blessed Dritzehen, during the Christmas 
feastdays, sent to him to hear his confession, and when he 
came to him and he confessed freely, witness asked him 
'whether he owed anybody anything, or whether any- 
one was indebted to him, or whether he had given any- 
thing, he should say so ' ; and Andres replied : ' he had 
a partnership with several persons, Andres Heilman 'and 
others, and had laid out certainly 200 or 300 guilders, 
so that he had not a penny left ' ; and he also said that 

1 Schoepflin translates : Nonnulla artis suae arcana. 

2 These three words correspond to German words in De 
Laborde's text ; they are not in Schoepflin's text. 

3 Schoepflin translates : Omnia artis suae, quae nosset, arcana com- 
municaret. 

■t Added by Schoepflin. 
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Andres Dritzehen at that time was lying in bed in his 
clothes. 

[9th W.] Thoman Steinbach said that Hesse, retail- 
dealer, came to him at one time and asked him ' whether he 
knew of any purchase in which little could be lost,' as he 
knew several [persons], but mentioned among such Johann 
Gutenberg, Andres Dritzehen, and a [certain] Heilmann, 
who were likely to be in want of ready money. Then 
this witness bought for them 14 Ltltzelburger, 1 and knew 
a merchant who would buy them again, and he did sell 
them again, and 12J guilders were lost by it; Fridel von 
Seckingen remained surety for them, and it was written 
down in the book of the sale-house. 

[10th W.] Lorentz Beildeck said that Johann Gutenberg 
sent him at one time to Claus Dritzehen, after the death 
of his brother Andres, to tell Claus D. that he should not 
show tQ anyone the press which he had under his care, 
which witness did. He [Gutenberg] also said, that he 
should take great care and go to the press and open this 
by means of the two little buttons, whereby 2 the pieces 
would fall asunder. He should then put those pieces in 
or on the press, 2 after which nobody could see or compre- 
hend anything. And after the mourning ceremonies, 3 he 
was to come to Johann Gutenberg, who had something to 
talk about with him. Witness knew well that Johann 
Gutenberg owed nothing to Andres, but that Andres was 
indebted to Gutenberg, and was to pay him this debt by 
instalments, but died while he was paying it. He also 
said that he had never been present at their re-union, 
since their re-unions had taken place after Christmas. 

1 The meaning of this word is apparently not known. 

2 Schoepflin translates, ut paginae dilabantur in partes, casque 
partes vel intra vel supra prelum poneret. 

3 In my 'Gutenberg' (p. 41) I followed De Laborde and Van 
der Linde in translating the German 'wenn ir leit uskeme.' 
According to Schorbach, Schoepflin translates corredtly 'justis 
solutis.' 
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Witness had often seen Andres Dr. dine at Johann Guten- 
berg's, but he had never seen him give a penny. 

[nth W.] Reimboh von Ehenheim said that shortly 
before Christmas he came to Andres and asked him c what 
he did with those troublesome things with which he was 
busy.' Andres answered ' that it had cost him more than 
500 guilders, but he hoped, when it should be ready, to 
gain a good quantity of money, with which he should pay 
this witness and others and see all his sufferings rewarded.' 
Witness said that on that occasion he lent him 8 guilders, 
as he was in want of money. Witness' housekeeper had 
often lent money to Andres, and Andres once came to this 
witness with a ring which he valued at 30 guilders, which 
he pawned for him at Ehenheim with the Jews for 
5 guilders. Witness moreover said that he knew well 
that, in the autumn, he had put two half-omens of sodden 
wine into two vessels, and sent one half-omen to Johann 
Gutenberg, and presented the other half to Midehart, and 
also presented Gutenberg with a quantity of pears. Andres 
also requested this witness at one time to buy him two 
half-measures of wine, which witness did, and of these 
two half-measures Andres Dritzehn and Andres Heilman 
presented one to Hans Gutenberg. 

[12th W.] Hans Niger von Bischoviszheim said that 
Andres came to him and said ' that he was in want of 
money, wherefore he had to press him and his other 
money-lenders, as he had something in hand on which he 
could not spend money enough. Hence witness asked 
him what he was doing, to which he replied ' he was a 
manufacturer of looking-glasses? Then witness had his 
corn ground, and took it to Molssheim and Ehenheim, 
where he sold it, and paid him [the money]. Witness 
also said that he [Dritzehen] and Reimboh bought from 
him at one time two half-measures of wine, and he trans- 
ported it ; and when he came to St. Arbegast he had also 
half an omen of sodden wine on his cart, which Andres 
took and carried it in to Johann Gutenberg, and also a 
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good quantity of pears; and of these two half-measures 
Andres Dr. and Andres Heilmann presented one half to 
Johann Gutenberg. 

In the presence of B'dschwilr. 

[13 th W.] Fridel von Seckingen said that Gutenberg had 
made a purchase and that he had become surety for him, 
and that he did not know but that it concerned Mr. 
Anthonie Heilman also, and that afterwards the debt con- 
cerning this purchase had been paid. He also said that 
Gutenberg, Andres Heilmann, and Andres Dritzehen had 
requested him to become their surety with Stoltz, the 
husband of Peter's daughter, for 101 guilders, which he 
did in this way, that these three should give him, on this 
account, a letter of indemnification, which indeed had 
been written and sealed with the seals of Gutenberg and 
Andres Heilman. But Andres Dritzehen always delayed 
the matter, and he could not induce him to seal it. 
Gutenberg, however, paid afterwards all the money at the 
time of the fair of last Lent. This witness also said that 
he did not know of the partnership of the above three, 
because he had never been joined to it, nor had he been 
present. 

Second Entry : Gutenberg's testimony against J'drge Drit- 
zehen. In the presence of Franz Berner and Bfischwiler. 

[14th W.] [a] Mr. Anthonie Heilmann said: When he 
became aware that Gutenberg would accept Andres Dritzehen 
for a third part in the pilgrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle about 
the looking-glasses, he urgently requested him to accept 
also his brother Andres if he wished to render him [Anthonie'] 
a great service. 1 [Gutenberg] then said to him ; ' he feared 
the friends of Andres would at once say it were juggling, 2 

1 De Laborde prints here a star, but does not say what it means. 

2 So according to Schorbach, not sorcery. 
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which he would not like.' For that reason he [Anton] 
begged him again, and drew up a contract which he should 
show to both, and which they should carefully discuss ; : 
he brought him the contract, and they resolved to act ac- 
cording to the contract, which was, therefore, agreed upon. 
[b] During these arrangements Andres Dritzehen requested 
this witness to help him with money, to which he replied 
that if he had a good security, he would soon help him, 
and at last assisted him with 90 lbs., and brought him the 
money at St. Arbgast, whereby he redeemed 2 lbs. of 
money from the St. Agnes nuns ; and this witness asked, 
' what do you ask so much money for, as you don't want 
more than 80 guilders ? ' He replied that c he wanted 
still more money, and two or three days in Lent before 
Lady Day he had to give 80 guilders to Gutenberg? This 
witness also gave 80 guilders, as the agreement was 
80 guilders for each share, and the other third part, which 
Gutenberg still had, would become Gutenberg s property, as 
his share and for his art, and would not be put into any 
partnership. [c] Afterwards Gutenberg said to this witness 
that 'he had to mention something else, namely, that there 
should be equality in everything because he [Anton] had 
done so much for him, and that they should understand 
each other well that the one should conceal nothing from 
the other, and 2 that it should serve also the others.' 2 
Witness was pleased by this conversation, and spoke highly 
of it to the other two, and long afterwards he [Gutenberg] 
repeated this conversation, and witness requested him as 
before and said that he wished to make himself worthy of 
it. After this [Gutenberg] made a contract according to 
this proposition, and said to this witness : ' Tell them that 
they should consider it carefully whether this be convenient 
to them.' This he did, and they discussed this point a 

1 De Laborde prints here two stars without saying what they 
mean. 

2 Schoepflin translates : idque ad reliquum opus pertinere. 
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long time, and even consulted [Gutenberg] who said after- 
wards : ' there are at present so many tools ready and in 
course of preparation, that your part is very near your 
own money [which you advanced], and so the art will be 
confided to you gratuitously.' [d~\ In this manner they 
agreed with him on two points, one of which was to be 
quite done with, and the other to be well explained. The 
point which was to be regarded as settled was that they 
wished to be under no obligation to Hans Riffen, either 
great or small, as they had nothing from him ; whatever 
they had they had from Gutenberg. The matter to be ex- 
plained was that, if one of them happened to die, exact 
explanation should be given ; and they decided that, at 
the end of the 5 years, they should pay to the heirs of 
deceased, for all things made or unmade, for the money ad- 
vanced, which every partner had to pay in the expenses, and 
for the forms and for all tools, nothing excepted, 100 guilders. 
In case, therefore, of his death, it would-be a great ad- 
vantage to them, because he left them everything which he 
could have taken as his part for the expenses, and yet they 
had not to pay his heirs more than a 100 guilders for every- 
thing, just as one of the others. And this was stipulated 
in order that, if anyone died, they should not be under the 
necessity of teaching, telling, or revealing the art to all the 
heirs, which was as favourable to the one as to the others. 
[e] Thereupon the two Andreses told witness [i.e. Anton 
Heilmann], under the ' Ktirsenern,' that they had agreed with 
Gutenberg regarding the contract, and that he had settled 
the point regarding Hanns Riffen, and wished to explain 
to them the last point further as it was put in the next 
article. They also said that Andres Dritzeheq had given 
40 guilders to Gutenberg, and the witness's brother [Andres 
Hetlmann] had given him 50 guilders, as the agreement 
was 50 guilders for this term, as was shown by the contract, 
and afterwards, the following Christmas, 20 guilders, which 
was Christmas last, and then afterwards, at mid Lent [the 
4th Sunday in Lent], as much as the contract showed 
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which witness had signed. And witness also said that he 
acknowledges the contract by the terms, and the money 
was not put into the association, but was to belong to 
Gutenberg. Neither had Andres Dritzehen lived in common 
with them, and had never spent any money, not even for 
the food and drink which they took outside [the town, 
i.e. at St. Arbogast]. [/] "Witness also said that he knew 
very well that Gutenberg, shortly before Christmas, had 
sent his servant to the two Andreses to fetch all the forms, 
and that they were taken 1 asunder" before his eyes, which he 
[either witness or Gutenberg] regretted on account of 
several forms. At the time that Andres died and this 
witness well knew that people would have liked to see the 
press, Gutenberg said they should send for the press, as he 
feared that any one should see it, whereupon he sent his 
man to take it to pieces ; and when he had the time he 
would talk with him, which was what he proposed to 
him. He also said that on the part of Reimbolt Museler 
and on his own part they had never been summoned. 
\_g~\ Mr. Anthonie Heilmann also said that the longest of 
the two contracts was that mentioned above, which Guten- 
berg caused to be given to the two Andreses to consult 
about it ; and of the other contract, which was said to 
have been the first, witness did not know whether this 

1 The German text has zurlossen, and opinions differ as to the 
meaning of this word. Schoepflin, Meerman, and De Laborde 
took it to mean to take asunder. In my 'Gutenberg' (p. 47) I 
adopted this interpretation, because, as I explained in a note, the 
history and development of the word showed that this meaning 
was the prevailing one, and all the previous witnesses (see Nos. 2, 
4, 5, 10) had spoken of 'something having to be taken to pieces' 
or separated. But I pointed out that, according to Lexer's ' Mittel- 
hochdeutsches Handworterb.' (III. 1072, voce zerldszen), it may 
also mean to melt, and that Van der Linde had adopted this mean- 
ing. Dr. Schorbach (' Festschrift,' p. 203), without referring us to 
any authority, says that at Strassburg in the fifteenth century, the 
word only meant to melt. For the reasons stated above, I feel 
bound to retain the interpretation to take asunder. 
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was the case or not, as he had forgotten it. He also said 
that Andres Dritzehn and Andres Heilman had, given to 
the said Gutenberg half a measure of wine in return for 
what they had eaten and drunk with him outside [the 
town]. Andres Dritzehn, in particular, presented nim 
with one omen of sodden wine and nearly a hundred 
baskets of pears. He also said that he asked his brother 
when they commenced to learn, to which he replied that 
Gutenberg still claimed 10 guilders from Andres Dritzehen 
of the 50 which ' he should have repaid. 1 

[15th W.] Hans Dilnne, the goldsmith, said that three 
years ago or thereabout he had earned from Gutenberg, 
nearly 100 guilders, merely for that which belonged to 
printing. 2 

[16th W.] Midehari Stacker said that he 3 knew well 
that Andreas Dritzehen had mortgaged the . . . vi [lbs.] 
. . . 4 of money for 120 lbs., and that this same money 
had become the property of his brother Claus Dritzehen, 
and that the same Claus had given this money to those of 
Bischofsheim near Rosheim for 12 lbs. of money of a life- 
annuity . . . when Andres would enjoy the same life- 
annuity during his lifetime. And it was agreed that the 
money which he would put into the association should be 
paid by instalments. He also said that 3 he had heard 
from Andres Dritzehen that he said may God help him 
that the work made in the partnership might be sold, in 
which case he hoped and trusted that he would get out of 
all his needs. 

1 The German has ' so er an ruckes geben solt han.' The two 
words an ruckes are obscure. Some see a date in them; others 
think it means as arrears ; back. 

2 See a facsimile of this whole clause in De Laborde's 'D6buts' 
(Plate II., No. 10), apparently taken from the original; and one 
in Schorbach's Atlas to the 'Festschrift' (Plate 7), taken from 
De Laborde's facsimile. 

3 All that follows till the next 3 is not found in Schoepflin's text, 
who prints five dots after the first ' said.' 

4 So in De Laborde. 
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Third entry: Querimonia of Lorentz Beildeck. 1 

I, Lorentz Beildeck, complain before you, Lords magis- 
trates, on account of J org Dritzehen, that he — having 
summoned me before you, my Lords magistrates and 
council, to give him a testimony, and I having said on my 
sworn oath what I knew of the matter — that yet the said 
J'drg Dritzehen has again come before you and forwarded a 
messenger to me to give him a testimony, and has said that 
at first I have not spoken the truth. He has also publicly 
said to me : hearest thou, witness, thou shalt have to tell 
me the truth even if I should have to go to the gallows 
with thee ; and has therefore criminally accused me and 
represented that I am a perjured criminal, and has, by the 
grace of God, done me wrong, which is a bad affair. 

Fourth entry: List of Gutenberg's witnesses against 
Jerge Dritzehen. 

This is Gutenberg's truth against Jerge Dritzehen: (1) 
Item Her Anthonie Heilman [14th W.] — (2) Item Andres 
Heilman — {3) Item Claus Heilman — (4) Item Mudart 
Stacker [7th and 16th W.]— (5) Item Lorentz Beldeck 
[10th W., and see the third entry] — (6) Item Wernher 
Smalriem [6th W.] — (7) Item Fridel von Seckingen [13th 
W.]— (8) Item Ennel Drytzehen [2nd W.]— (9) Item 
Conrat Saspach [5th W.] — (10) Item Hans Dunne 
[15th W.] — (11) Item Meister Hirtz — (12) Item Her 
Heinrich Olse — (13) Item Hans Riffe — (14) Item Her 
Johans Dritzehen. 

Fifth entry: List of Jerge Dritzehen's witnesses against 
Hans Gutenberg. 

This is Jerge Dritzehen's truth against Hans Gutenberg: 
(1) Item Ltltpriester zu Sant Martin [8th W.]— (2) Item 

1 On this Querimonia see Bockenheimer, ' Gutenberg-Feier,' 
p. 60. 
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Fridel von Seckingen [13th W.] — (3) Item Jocop Imeler 
— (4) Item Hans Sydenneger [3rd W.] — (5) Item Midhart 
HonOwe — (6) Item Hans Schultheis der holzman [4th W.] 
— (7) Item Ennel Dritzehen sin husfrowe [2nd W.]— (8) 
Item Hans Dunne der goltsmit [15th W.] — (9) Item 
Meister Hirtz — (10) Item Heinrich Bisinger— (n) Item 
Wilhelm von Sch utter — (1 2) Item Wernher Smalriem [6th 
W.]— (13) Item Thoman Steinbach [9th W.]— (14) Item 
Saspach Cunrat [5th W.] — (15) Item Lorentz Gutenbergs 
kneht und sin fr6we [10th W.] — (16) Item Reimbolt 
von Ehenheim [nth W.] — (17) Item Hans IX jor von 
Bischoffsheim [12th W.] — (18) Item StOszer Nese von 
Ehenheim — (19) Item Berbel das clein frowel [istW.] — 
(20) Item Her Jerge Saltzmtltter — (21) Item Heinrich 
Sidenneger — (22) Item ein brief tiber X.lb. gelts hant die 
Herren zum jungen Sant Peter her Andres versetzt — (23) 
Item ein brieff tiber II. lb. gelts hant die Wurmser ouch 
— (24) Item Hans Ross der goltsmit und sin frOwe — (25) 
Item Her Gosse Sturm zu Sant Arbegast — (26) Item 
Martin Verwer. 



[Sixth entry: Sentence of the Council.] 

We, Cune Nope, the Master and the Council at Strass- 
burg, announce to all who will see this letter, or hear it 
read, that before us has appeared Jerge Dritzehen, our 
citizen, in his own name and with full power of Claus 
Dritzehen, his brother, and laid a claim against Hans 
Genszfleisch von Mentz genant Gutenberg, our inhabitant, 
and said: Andres Dritzehen, his brother, had inherited 
some goods from his father, which paternal inheritance 
and goods he had rather heavily mortgaged, and thereby 
procured himself a good deal of money ; and he had also 
entered into an association and partnership with Hans 
Gutenberg and others, and had put this money into this 
partnership to Gutenberg, and that for a considerable time 
they had made and exercised their trade with each other, 
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of which they had derived a good deal of profit. And 
Andres Dritzehen had remained security in many places 
when they bought lead and other things belonging to it, 
which [securities] he had redeemed and paid. Now, when 
the said Andres had died, he [Jerge] and his brother Claus 
had often demanded of Hansz Gutenberg that he would 
take them into the partnership in the place of their brother, 
or to make an agreement with them regarding the money 
which he had brought into the partnership ; which he 
[Gutenberg] declined to do, and excused himself by saying 
that Andres Dryzehen had never brought such money to 
him into the partnership ; as he [Jerge], however, hoped 
and trusted honestly to show that the matter had passed 
as he had said before, and on that account he still desired 
that Gutenberg should put him and his brother Clauss into 
their inheritance and into the partnership in the place of 
their brother, or to pay back the money which their brother 
had contributed, because it reasonably belonged to them as 
an inheritance and by right, or to say why he would not 
do this. 

Against this Gutenberg answered, that he considered 
such a demand on the part of Jerge Drytzehen unreason- 
able, because he could know, through many writings and 
contracts, which he and his brother must have found after 
the death of their brother Andres Drytzehen, how he [Guten- 
berg'] and his brother [Andres] had associated with each 
other : namely, Andres Drytzehen had come to him some 
years ago with the understanding to learn and comprehend 
some arts from him ; for which reason he had taught him, 
in consequence of his request, to polish stones, of which he 
had enjoyed [some] good [profits] at the time. Yet, after 
a considerable time, he and Hanns Riffen, Provost of 
Lichtenow, came to an understanding about an art which 
was to be used on the occasion of the Ocher pilgrimage 
[to Aix-la-Chapelle], and they had united on the condition 
that Gutenberg should have two parts, and Hans Riffe a 
third part in this undertaking. Now, Andres Dritzehen 

D 
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had become aware of this, and requested him to teach and 
show him also this art, promising him to pay for it what- 
ever he should desire. Meantime Mr. Anthonie Heilmann 
requested him also on the part of his brother, Andres 
Heilmann, and he had considered the request of both, and 
promised them to teach and instruct them in it, and also 
to give and transfer to them the half of such art and ad- 
venture, so that they two would get one part, Hans Riff the 
other part, and he [Gutenberg] the half. On that account 
the two would have to pay to Gutenberg 1 60 guilders into 
his purse, for his teaching and instructing them in the art. 
He had received, indeed, at that time, 80 guilders from 
each of them, as they imagined that the pilgrimage would 
take place that year, and they had prepared themselves 
with their art. But when the pilgrimage was put off for 
one year, they further desired from, him and requested 
him to teach them all his 1 arts and adventure 1 which he 
might further, or in another way learn, or knew at present, 
and to conceal nothing from them. Thus they persuaded 
him and came to an understanding, and it was agreed that 
in addition to the first sum they should give him 250 
guilders, which would make together 410 guilders. Of 
this he [Gutenberg] was to receive 100 guilders in ready 
money ; and he did receive 50 guilders from Andres Heil- 
mann, and 40 guilders from Andres Dryzehen, so that 
Andres "Dryzehen had still to pay him 10 guilders. Besides 
this the two should each pay him 75 guilders in three in- 
stalments as had previously been agreed upon. But as 
Andres Dritzehen had died within these terms, and the 
money Was still due from him, it was decided that their 
adventure' with the art 2 - should last for five whole years, 
and in case one of the four died within the five years, then 
all their art, tools, and work made already should remain 
with the others, and after the expiration of five years the 

1 Schoepflin translates : artes mirabiles atque secretas. 

2 Schoepflin translates : pro exercenda arte mirabili. 
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heirs of the deceased should receive 100 guilders. This 
and other things were written down at the time, and after 
the [death of] Andres Dryzehen they had agreed to prepare 
a sealed letter about the matter as is clearly shown by the 
act ; ' and henceforth Hans Gutenberg had taught and in- 
structed them in such undertaking 2 and art, 2 which had 
been acknowledged by Andres Dryzehen on his death-bed. 
Therefore, and because the contracts which concern it, and 
were found with Andres Dryzehen, clearly declare and con- 
tain it, and he [Gutenberg] hoped to prove with good wit- 
nesses, he desired that J'drge Dryzehen and his brother 
Clauss should deduct the 85 guilders, which he had still 
to claim from their brother, from the 100 guilders, where- 
upon he should give them the remaining 15 guilders, 
though he had still some years' time to do this in, accord- 
ing to the contents of the act. And as to Jerge Dryzehen 
having further said how Andres Dryzehen, his brother, had 
raised much H upon his father's inheritage and property, or 
had mortgaged or sold it, this did not concern him [Guten- 
berg], for he had never received more from him than he 
had related before, except half an omen of sodden wine, a 
basket with pears, and he [Dritzehen] and Andres Heilmann 
had presented him with half a measure of wine, though 
the two had almost more consumed with him, and for 
which he had obtained nothing. Moreover, when he 
demands to put him into his inheritance, he did not know 
of any inheritance or property into which he could put 
him, or with which he had anything to do. Nor had 
Andres Dryzehen become his security anywhere, either for 
lead or for anything else, except once with Fridel von 
Seckingen, from whom he had redeemed and relieved him 
after his death, and on that account requests to bring 
forward his witnesses and truth. 

"We Master and Council having heard the aforesaid 
demand and response, the discussion for and against, also 

1 Or signature ? 

2 Schoepflin translates : hanc secretam et mirabilem artem. 
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the witnesses and truth ; which both parties have brought 
forward, and having especially seen the contract and the 
convention, we have agreed with a correct judgment, and 
pronounce it also as right : while there exists an act which 
shows in what form the convention has come about and 
has taken place. Let, therefore, Hanns Riff, Andres Her- 
mann and Hanns Gutenberg swear an oath by the Saints, 
that the matters have taken place as the aforesaid act indi- 
cates, and that this same act had contained a provision that 
a sealed letter should have been made of it if Andres 
Dryzehen had remained alive ; and that Hanns Gutenberg 
also take an oath, that he has still to claim 85 guilders 
from Andres Dritzehen; so that these 85 guilders may be 
deducted from the abovementioned 100 guilders, and he 
shall pay the remaining 1 5 guilders to the said J'drge and 
Claus Dryzehen, wherewith the 100 guilders shall have 
been paid in conformity with the contents of the said act; 
and Gutenberg shall henceforth have nothing to do or to 
arrange with Andres Dryzehen, on account of the work and 
the partnership. This oath having been taken before Us 
by Hans Riff, Andres Heilman, and Hanns Gutenberg, except 
that Hanns Riff has said that he had not been present at 
the first convention ; but as soon as he came to them and 
they showed him the convention, he altered nothing; 
wherefore we command to maintain this convention. 
Datum Vigil. Lucie et Otilie Anno XXXIX (12 Dec. 

*439)- 

The above records as they stand would make it 
appear that in 1439 a certain George Dritzehen, 
on behalf of himself and his brother Claus, laid a 
complaint before the great Council of Strassburg 
against Hans Gutenberg, alleging that Andreas 
Dritzehen, their brother, who had died at the end 
of December 1438, had been in partnership with 
Gutenberg and other persons, and devoted a large 
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part of his paternal inheritance towards this associa- 
tion. For the common enterprise of this partner- 
ship, which had carried on business for some time 
and had produced something, Andreas Dritzehen 
had, for the purchase of lead and other necessary 
things, stood security and afterwards made pay- 
ments. But the plaintiffs, as the heirs of their 
deceased brother — having repeatedly requested 
Gutenberg to accept them as partners in their 
brother's place, or to repay them the money which 
Andreas had paid, and Gutenberg refusing to com- 
ply with their demand — felt compelled to bring 
their complaint before the court, and proposed that 
Gutenberg should be ordered to do as they de- 
manded. They called twenty-five witnesses to 
their aid, though only thirteen seem to have made 
their appearance, and produced two bonds. The 
plaintiffs' contention and Gutenberg's reply are 
included partly in the depositions of the latter's 
three witnesses (fourteen had been summoned), and 
partly in the Sentence of the Senate. 

Apparently not all the proceedings have been 
recorded. For instance, Hans Riffe and Andreas 
Heilmann, who were also members of the associa- 
tion, do not seem to have deposed anything, though 
they confirmed on oath all that had been said. 
Secondly, thirty-nine witnesses are mentioned, but 
we have 'the depositions of only sixteen. 

Gutenberg replied that George Dritzehen's de- 
mands were unreasonable. He must have seen this 
from the contract, found among their brother's 
inheritance, which he had made a few years ago 
with the deceased, whom he, at his desire to learn 
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some arts from him, had taught to ' polish stones,' 
a work from which he (Andreas) had derived 
much profit. A long time afterwards [about the 
beginning of 1438 ?] Gutenberg had associated with 
Hanns RifFe for the execution of some work which, 
as we learn from the witnesses, had as objecl: the 
making of looking-glasses. Andreas Dritzehen 
becoming aware of this plan, asked to be also 
initiated in this art against payment, and a priest, 
Ant. Heilmann, in behalf of his brother Andreas, 
addressed a similar request to Gutenberg. On the 
latter consenting, they agreed that he should 
receive for his instruction 80 guilders from each 
new associate. Thereupon they prepared their 
work for the pilgrimage, in the idea that it would 
take place the next year (1439). But when they 
learnt that it would not come off before 1440, the 
two new partners asked Gutenberg to teach them 
all his arts and adventures which he knew or would 
come to know, without concealing anything from 
them. Gutenberg again assented, and a new con- 
tract was made, whereby it was stipulated that the 
association should continue for five years [1438-43], 
and if one of the four associates should happen to 
die within this period, the whole art, and all the tools, 
and work prepared should belong to the three others, 
on condition that they should pay, after the expira- 
tion of the five years, 1 00 guilders to the heirs of 
the deceased. All this, Gutenberg said, had been 
written down at the time for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a sealed letter about it. He had, moreover, 
since that time, as admitted by Andreas Dritzehen 
on his deathbed, instructed them in such art, and 
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had, therefore, a right to his payment. Hence he 
demanded, in accordance with the concept of the 
contract found among the inheritance of the 
deceased, that the two plaintiffs should deduct 
from the 100 guilders to be paid to them the 85 
which Andreas Dritzehen still owed him, and he 
would at once pay the remaining 15, although 
according to the contract he could still defer doing 
this for some years. 

The verdict of the Council was in favour of 
Gutenberg; the three associates were ordered to 
swear on oath that the contract had really existed, 
and Gutenberg had, besides, to swear that his 
claim for compensation was justified. The demand 
of the two Dritzehen was refused, and Gutenberg 
ordered to pay them the 1 5 guilders. 

Therefore, Gutenberg appears to have been en- 
gaged in three different undertakings, or arts or 
handicrafts, for each of which he aesociated with 
other persons. 

The first undertaking in which he gave instruc- 
tion to Andreas Dritzehen seems to have had no 
other object than the ' polishing of stones ' ; and 
Dritzehen is said to have derived much profit 
from it. 

The other two undertakings would seem to have 
been carried on first by Gutenberg alone, and 
afterwards in partnership with other men. These 
two undertakings and the relations of the partners 
with one another were regulated by two different 
contracts. 

The first contract (the second undertaking) had 
as object the manufaSiure of looking-glasses, for sale at 
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the pilgrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle {cf. Witness 12 
and 14 and Gutenberg's reply included in the 
Sentence of the Council). 

(a) This contract had first of all been concluded 
with Hans Riff" von Lichtenau, and of the profits 
Gutenberg should have two-thirds, Riff the remain- 
ing third part. 

(b) Thereupon Andreas Dritzehen wishes to take 
part in the association, and Gutenberg gives him a 
third share in the profits (see Witness No. 14), re- 
taining therefore only one-third himself. 

(c) About the same time Andreas Heilmann is 
accepted as a partner, and consequently Andr. 
Dritzehen and Andr. Heilmann are allotted each 
one-eighth share, therefore a quarter between them, 
Hans Riff another quarter, and Gutenberg the re- 
maining half (see the latter's reply in the sentence). 
The two new partners paid each 80 guilders in 
March, 1438 (see Witness No. 7 and 14). 

The second contract (the third undertaking) made 
between Gutenberg, Riff, Andr. Dritzehen, and 
Andreas Heilmann, was to last five years, that is, 
from 1438 to 1443. It concerned the exploitation 
of other ideas, as Gutenberg promised to give instruc- 
tion in new arts, for which he was to be paid, though 
he reserved also a share in the work {cf. Witness 7 
and 14 and the sentence). — Dritzehen and Heil- 
mann should pay together 250 guilders to Guten- 
berg, that is, 50 guilders each in cash, and further 
75 guilders each in three instalments. The cash- 
payment took place, perhaps, in July 1438, when 
Andr. Heilmann paid his 50 guilders at once, but 
Andr. Dritzehen only 40, remaining 1 o guilders in 
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arrear ; the first instalment was perhaps to be paid 
the Christmas following, the second in March 
1439, but of the third we have no information, 
and Andreas Dritzehen died before he had paid 
the first, remaining, therefore, 85 guilders in arrear 

(10 + 75). 

When we now try to find out the nature and 
object of Gutenberg's third undertaking, which had 
apparently nothing to do with the polishing of 
stones (Sentence), or the manufacture of looking- 
glasses (W- 12, 14), we see, as Bockenheimer 
points out, that the plaintiffs and their witnesses, 
as well as Gutenberg and his witnesses, rival each 
other, as it were, in endeavouring to conceal the 
purpose and the labours of the association by using 
words which either have no meaning at all, or may 
be interpreted in various ways or applied to various 
trades or handicrafts. Persons of the most diverse 
walks in life saw the associates at work at all times 
of the day ; they examined and were acquainted to 
some extent with ' work ' done, but none of them 
ever called the things by a name, or indicated for 
what purpose they used their apparatus or their 
instruments. They were all perhaps used to plain 
speaking among themselves and in ordinary circum- 
stances of life, but in this case they seem to have 
taxed their ingenuity to the utmost to use words 
and phrases puzzling at once to themselves and 
posterity. 

The Witnesses 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 speak of a work; 
No. 16 of a work made; No. 2 (a woman) had 
assisted in making the work by day and night ; Nos. 
2, 3 even allude to the witness who had preceded 
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them, and simply speak of the ' before-mentioned 
work,' or ' the said work ' ; Nos. i , 1 1 , 12 allude, 
still more obscurely, to this, to it, or to something; 
Nos. 5 and 14 speak of a thing (sac he ; ding) ; No. 1 1 
of troublesome things. 

The Witnesses 2, 4, 5 speak of a press; No. 5 
even says, or lets another witness say, that he made 
it ; No. 10 says the press, of which Claus Dritzehen 
had charge, should not be shown to anybody ; No. 
1 4 says, people wished to see the press, and Guten- 
berg had sent his servant to take it to pieces. But 
no one says what they had been doing with the press. 

The W. 2, 4, 5, 10 speak of 'four pieces lying in 
a press, which were to be taken out of it, and laid 
separate, in order that nobody could see what it 
was ' ; or (4) of ' four pieces lying underneath a press, 
which were to be taken out of it, and laid separate 
on the press, so that nobody could see what it was ' ; 
or (5) of '■pieces to be taken out of a press, and laid 
asunder, in order that nobody should know what it 
is ' ; or (10) of a press which could be opened by 
means of two buttons, and the pieces would fall 
asunder, and should be laid in or on the press, so that 
nobody could see or observe anything. But no 
one said whether these pieces were of wood or of 
metal or of any other material. 

A priest [the 8th W.] hears the confession of the 
dying Andreas, and, forgetting in his zeal his most 
sacred duty of not divulging any confessions, tells 
the judges what has been confided to him. Per- 
haps, owing to his presence, the contributions of 
Andreas Dritzehen towards the association came 
down from 500 to between 200 or 300 guilders. 
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W. 6 had made a purchase ; W. 9 bought fourteen 
Lutzelburger for the association ; W. 1 3 says Guten- 
berg had made a purchase ; W. 7 speaks of an art, 
and some arts ; No. 1 4 of an art ; of an art which was 
not to be shown or revealed ; W. 14 says Gutenberg 
had said it might be called a swindle (g'dcke liver ck) ; 
he speaks of many tools (yil geziiges) already exist- 
ing and to be made ; of formes {formen) ; of formes 
(formen) which were to be fetched and laid asunder 
(or to be melted, as some explain). 

Only Hans Dunne, one of Gutenberg's witnesses 
(No. 15), says that, three years ago, he had been 
printing (trucken), and had been paid for it by 
Gutenberg ; but, in harmony with the indifference 
and mystery conspicuous throughout the whole 
Records, no one asked him what he had printed, or 
where he had been printing, at his own or in Guten- 
berg's house. 

It has been argued that the disputants and the 
witnesses used such enigmatical words and phrases 
in order to conceal, as they had designed or been 
told to do, the nature and the object of their under- 
taking, which was to remain in the dark. Guten- 
berg may, indeed, be supposed to have taken such 
a course, as he and his associates, perhaps even his 
witnesses, may have considered secrecy to be their 
only chance of success. But what about the plain- 
tiffs ? They must have heard from their brother 
what was going on in Gutenberg's house or work- 
shop, and were, therefore, in possession, at least to 
some extent, of the secret. Yet Gutenberg, who 
had at first been so liberal and good-natured, that 
he accepted as partners any one who merely asked 
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him for this favour, — and even high-handedly dis- 
posed of the shares which he had already allotted to 
one of his partners, in order to gratify new appli- 
cants — now suddenly decided, apparently for no 
reason at all, to risk the leaking out of the secret 
rather than accept these men as partners in their 
brother's place, and even declined to make a private 
agreement with them as to the indemnity which 
they so urgently claimed from him. Might we not 
have expected these plaintiffs to take a little revenge 
and give the tribunal some hint as to what the 
' work ; was, even if they did not reveal the purpose 
for which it was prepared ? But suppose the plain- 
tiffs had thought it their best policy to keep the 
secret, in the hope, perhaps, of being accepted later 
on as partners, could they have suborned all their 
witnesses to do the same ? the latter could have had 
no interest in matters remaining hidden ; they had 
themselves seen, by day and night, what was being 
done ; they had assisted in the ' work ' ; had made 
some of the tools ; had access to them, and were 
supposed to be able to break up portions of the 
' work,' on receiving orders to do so. Perhaps one 
or two of them, related to or intimately connected 
with the plaintiffs, might have considered it ad- 
visable to use meaningless, evasive words ; but more 
than a dozen men appeared on behalf of the plain- 
tiffs ! 

But even if both the parties to the suit and all 
their witnesses had made an agreement, before 
they came into court, to speak of nothing but the 
' work,' could it be possible that the judges, whom 
we might have expected to discard all secrecy, or 
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to unravel it if there were any, had also determined 
to adopt the same mysterious course? In their 
summary of the trial, they repeat the substance of 
Gutenberg's reply to the plaintiffs ; they allude to 
an association or partnership ; to a work ; to a trade 
(gewerbe) ; to lead and other things ; to polishing 
stones ; to lead ; to an art, or several arts ; to an art 
and adventure (three times) ; to an art which had to 
be taught ; to arts, tools, and work made. But not 
one of them ventures to enquire into, or to ask for, 
or to give a definition of the work or the art or the 
trade on which the litigants are engaged, and to 
which they make such dark allusions. The judges 
certainly do not speak of printing or of books, or of 
anything like it, and they evidently cared nothing 
for the printing activity of Hans Dunne. The de- 
ceased Andr. Dritzehen said on his death-bed that 
he and Andreas Heilmann had called one day on 
Gutenberg and then seen that the latter was con- 
cealing several arts from them which he was not 
obliged to show them. No other persons seem to 
have been possessed of the same powers of observa- 
tion. 

Apart from these reflections, which may occur to 
any one reading the Records, various inconsistencies, 
errors, and confusion have been detecled in the 
document by Faulmann (' Erfind. der Buchdr.' 
p. 136 sqq.), to which I will not now refer. 
Bockenheimer objects to the Records on grounds 
for the appreciation of which we require also a 
knowledge of the legal and social condition of that 
part of Germany where the events are said to have 
taken place. This knowledge I do not possess, but 
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will summarize some of his arguments here. He 
explains that the law prevailing in Gutenberg's 
time did not allow the advocacy or representation 
of Claus Dritzehen by his brother George, as only 
minors or persons declared incapable of managing 
their own affairs could plead through a representa- 
tive. Moreover, the heirs of a deceased partner 
cannot claim admission into an association made 
with their testator. According to general prin- 
ciples a partnership ends by the death of one of 
the partners, and at its termination, the properties 
and relations of the associates are to be taken into 
account. Hence, Roman Law, appreciating this 
personal aspect of a contract, forbids the admission 
of heirs as such into an association, even if such ad- 
mission had been reserved at the conclusion of the 
agreement. In the present plaint such, a reserva- 
tion, however, is not mentioned. But even if ad- 
mission had been possible, no suit could have been 
brought against Gutenberg alone; he could not 
have been summoned as representative of his part- 
ners ; nor could a verdict against him have affected 
the other partners. Gutenberg, without the con- 
sent of his associates, had no power to admit any 
one into the partnership, nor could he be forced to 
such an action by any judicial verdict. 

The second part of the plaint is also suspicious. 
After the dissolution of an association the plaint is to 
be directed to an inventory of the common property 
and to the repayment of each partner's proportionate 
share. If the association has worked profitably, 
each partner receives his share of the profits over 
and above his capital invested ; if it is dissolved 
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with loss, each partner must take his share in the 
burdens. In neither case can the plaint demand 
a repayment of the invested capital. Least of all 
was such a plaint possible if, as Gutenberg pleaded 
in his answer, the deceased had invested no capital 
at all in the association. But even if the plaint 
for a repayment of invested capital had been per- 
missible, Gutenberg would have had no right to 
make this repayment from the cash of the associa- 
tion ; the other associates in combination with him 
had to be proceeded against if the association had 
to repay the capital share. 

In his reply to the plaint Gutenberg refers to a 
document drawn up at the conclusion, and contain- 
ing the conditions of the association. The partner- 
ship was to last for five years, and if within this 
-period one of the partners should happen to die, 
then the whole art, the whole apparatus, and all 
the work made should belong to the survivors, 
under condition that at the end of the five years 
they should pay the heirs of the deceased an in- 
demnification of 100 guilders. The five years had 
not yet expired when the suit was brought before 
the court ; it was, therefore, apart from all other 
defects, too early. Had Gutenberg on this ground 
demanded the non-suiting of the plaintiffs, the 
tribunal would have had to comply with his de- 
mand. But in such a case he would have had no 
opportunity of acting towards Dritzehen in a manner 
which could be used to the advantage of the history 
of printing. He was, therefore, painted as a con- 
siderate, fair defendant, and an explanation put into 
his mouth which not only allowed the plaintiffs to be 
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protected against being non-suited, but enabled the 
court to impose payment of a small amount on the 
defendant. Hence, first of all Gutenberg submitted 
to being saddled with the debts of the association, 
and to abandon his right of exception to the pre- 
mature plaint. Secondly, as a partial set-off to the 
roo guilders which he would have to pay accord- 
ing to the agreement, he claimed the payment of 
85 guilders which he had the right to demand 
from the deceased as a premium of apprenticeship 
in several arts concealed even from the tribunal. 

Now Gutenberg placed himself in this unfavour- 
able position without necessity. He could claim 
85 guilders from Dritzehen's heirs, and the latter 
had no right to make a set-off of the 100 guilders 
named in the contract, as the time for this payment 
had not yet come. But instead of receiving his 
85 guilders, Gutenberg was made a debtor for 15 
guilders, if he, as happened here, took upon him 
the debt of the association, which did not concern 
him at all, and took no exception to the premature 
plaint. How he would receive from the associa- 
tion the money which he allowed to be debited to 
him, would be his affair. 

Bockenheimer further points out (p. 45) that 
Gutenberg, when he made an agreement with 
Hanns Riffe, gave him one-third share, and re- 
tained two-thirds for himself. Afterwards, being 
pressed by Andr. Dritzehen and Andreas Heilmann, 
he accepted them also as partners, and, without 
considering Riffe's interest, and without asking his 
consent, deprived him of part of his share and gave 
him only a quarter. He himself also, without 
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apparently any compensation in another way, handed 
over a part of the share which he had reserved for 
himself, and retained for the future only half, whereas 
the new partners received only one-eighth each. 

As regards the hearing of the witnesses, Bocken- 
heimer (p. 49) contends that a series of mistakes 
against the generally acknowledged principles or 
law which obtained in the fifteenth century, justifies 
us in assuming that this lawsuit of 1439 could 
hardly have taken place before the great Council 
of Strassburg. And the suspicion that the docu- 
ments recording it are a forgery becomes a cer- 
tainty when we examine the testimonies of the 
witnesses, said to have been discovered five years 
after the finding of the sentence. 

Why, he asks, did the Court order witnesses to 
be examined when the affair was clear from a legally 
drawn up document? Neither the right of the 
plaintiff to the eventual payment of an indemnity, 
nor the right of the defendant to a tuition-fee, 
could, in presence of such a document, be in dis- 
pute. But, considering that evidence was demanded 
and to be produced, not for the amusement of the 
disputants, but to enlighten the Court, it remains 
inexplicable why the latter should have taken the 
trouble to summon or hear thirty-nine witnesses, 
and then lay their testimonies aside as of no y^alue. 
A weighing of the evidence would have been de- 
sirable, if its production was considered necessary. 
And in this case there was a special reason for ex- 
amining the testimonies of the witnesses, as they 
were very often contradictory to each other. Yet 
the Court took no account whatever of the wit- 
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nesses. For what purpose were the witnesses ex- 
amined ? Apparently, to enquire about the contents 
of the contrail made between Gutenberg and his 
associates. But if the Court regarded the document 
of the contract as proof, the history of its origin 
was of no value ; or if they discarded the document, 
then they had to look for another basis of their 
decision. The Court, however, did not take the 
latter step, but accepted the document as proof. 

The view that was taken of the making of the 
contracl:, was also taken with regard to its being 
carried out. The witnesses were, for no purpose, 
examined regarding Andreas Dritzehen's contribu- 
tions to the association, whereas they were, even 
if proved, valueless for the decision of the Court. 
These alleged contributions were not in question, 
but the indemnification agreed upon. 

It is impossible to do full justice to Bockeri- 
heimer's arguments without translating his treatise, 
which cannot be done here. On p. 68 sq. he 
explains that the fabricator of the document, not 
knowing that the mode of legal procedure in his 
own time differed from that in Gutenberg's period, 
describes actions and events which could only have 
taken place after the introduction of Roman Law 
in 1495. I trust, however, that the above observa- 
tions, which are partly his and partly my own, will 
be sufficient for forming an opinion as to the 
objections raised against the Lawsuit of 1439. 

XIa. [a.d. 1 44 1 J . Apiece of oak which, we 
have been told, ' is 3 ft. in length and provided with 
a screw-hole; was discovered (!) in Gutenberg 's first 
printing-house p. Mainz in the Hof zum Jungen, on 
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March 22nd, 1856, in the afternoon at 5 o'clock at 
the digging of a cellar 24 ft. under the ground ; had 
done service as a press, and bore the inscription 
"J. MCDXLI.G."; was found among a heap of 
smaller and larger pieces of wood of the same kind, 
so that with these fragments a whole press might 
have been constructed ; not a single piece of iron or 
other metal was found near them, but close by to 
the right eight baked, round, perforated stones (such 
as are sometimes found in Roman tombs), four 
Roman copper coins of Aug., Trajan, Marc. Aurel., 
besides two fragments of Roman vases of terra- 
sigillata. A couple of feet further on the right, 
Roman stones were discovered in their original 
situation.' Van der Linde, who tells us this and saw 
the objects, remarked (' Gutenberg,' p. 87), ' that it 
is obvious to the most superficial that in this falsifi- 
cation, ignorance and impudence vie with each other 
for mastery.' In its favour see K. Klein (Prof, of the 
Grand-Ducal College of Mainz), 'Sur Gutenberg et 
le fragment de sa presse, trouve dans la maison ou il a 
etabli sa premiere imprimerie, Mayence, 1856,' 8vo; 
also an article by Francis Fry (' Notes and Queries,' 
Sec. Series, XL 23), who saw the ' precious relic ' in 
i860, and says that, 'judging from the date on the 
beam, it must have been used in Strassburg, where 
Gutenberg resided in 1441. . . . The locality in 
which the discovery was made confirms the opinion 
generally held that he worked in secret ' ; further, 
an enthusiastic notice of this discovery in Madden's 
' Lettres d'un Bibliographe,' 5 e Serie ; see also Ber- 
nard, 'Origine de l'imprimerie,' I. 157, and Hessels, 
' Gutenberg,' p. 58 sqq. 
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Now, it is beyond doubt that, at one time or 
another, a notion, resting on no authority, had 
become current that Gutenberg had occupied the 
Hofzum Jungen, at Mainz, and in 1825 a memorial- 
stone was erected there saying that he had printed 
there from 1443 to 1450, and afterwards, in partner- 
ship with Fust and Schoeffer, till 1455. But it is 
certain (1) that Gutenberg never lived in the Hqf 
zum Jungen, that, therefore, he is not likely to have 
buried a 'press ' or any other thing within the pre- 
cindls of that house ; (2) that, if he ever occupied 
a house at Mainz (which Dr. Schenk zu Schweins- 
berg seems to doubt; see 'Festschrift,' p. 155), it 
may have been the Hofzum Humbrecht, the use of 
which he may have obtained from his Frankfurt 
relatives, its proprietors. These circumstances 
were, of course, unknown to those ingenious per- 
sons who buried so many would-be antiquities, so 
many feet under ground in the Hof zum Jungen, 
with the view of having them, on some suitable 
day, dug up for the benefit and delight of mankind. 
The ' relics ' of this press came into the possession or 
Herr Heinr. Klemm, a wealthy tailor of Dresden, 
and is now, if I am not mistaken, in the Deutsches 
Buchgewerbemuseum at Leipzig. 

XII. 12 January to 25 March, 1 44 1. Johannes 
diclus Gensefleisch alias nuncupatus Gutenberg 
de Maguncia becomes surety to the St. Thomas 
Chapter of Strassburg for Joh. Karle, wh.o bor- 
rowed 100 pounds Strassburg denarii (= about 
6,000 marks) from the Chapter. The original 
charter on vellum, with the seals (one being Guten- 
berg's) is lost, but an old copy of it, written in the 
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St. Thomas ' Salbuch,' entitled ' Registrande B ' 
(now in the Strassburg Town- Archives), which 
contains copies of documents of the years 1 343 to 
1502, written by different hands, was found in 
17 1 7 by Prof. Jo. Geo. Scherzius, who gave some 
of his friends extracts from it. In 1720 Schellhorn 
(' Amoen. liter.' iv. 304) quoted it from a 'commu- 
nication' which he had received from Marc. Anton, 
von Krafft, Senator of Ulm, who had taken a 
transcript from the Salbuch at Strassburg while 
on a tour. Schellhorn's note was evidently re- 
peated in 1727 byjohannis (Scriptt. Hist. Mogunt., 
torn, nov., p. 456). The text was published in 
extenso for the first time in 1760 by Schoepflin 
(' Vindic. Typ.' No. v., from the Salbuch, ' ex 
libro Salico, No. B, fol. 293a). See further 
Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' p. 58, and Schorbach, ' Fest- 
schrift, p. 233, who remarks that, as the prudent 
Thomas-Chapter accepted Gutenberg as surety for 
a large sum of money, ' the latter must have been 
in good circumstances at the time. He was not 
called upon to carry out his obligations as surety, 
a marginal note in the Salbuch from the treasurer 
of the Chapter showing that the debt was repaid.' 

XIII. 17 November, 1442. Johann Guten- 
berg borrows 80 pounds Strassburg denarii (= about 
4,800 marks of the present day) from the Strassburg 
St. Thomas Chapter, at 5 per cent, per annum 
{i.e., 4 librae = 240 marks), payable on St. Martin's 
day (the nth November). For this loan he 
pledged an annuity of 10 Rhen. guilders (= about 
330 marks) inherited from his uncle Joh. Leheymer, 
and payable to him by the town of Mainz (see 
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above, No. VIII.) Martin Brechter, a citizen of 
Strassburg, was his surety. For the interesting and 
important sequel to this affair see below, Nos. 
XVIL, XXIL, XXIIL, and XXIV. 

The original on vellum, with Gutenberg's seal 
(the only one that seems ever to have become 
known), and two others (one of the Episcopal 
Tribunal, the other of Martin Brechter), is said 
to have been found shortly before 1840, by the 
then Librarian A. Jung, in the warehouse of 
the great slaughter-house, and to have been 
preserved in the old Strassburg Library from 
1 84 1, at latest, till 1870, when it was destroyed 
together with the Library. It is nowhere ex- 
plained why the document, which belonged to the 
St. Thomas Archives, and was at one time said to 
have been deposited in the library of the Strassburg 
Protestant Seminary, came to be deposited in the 
Town Library ; but it is alleged to have been 
exhibited at the Gutenberg celebration at Strass- 
burg in 1840. Schopflin published the text or 
the document in 1760 (' Vindiciae typ.' p. 36, 
Doc. num. vi.), but merely from a transcript of it 
in the ' Salbuch ' (' ex Libro Salico,' No. B, fol. 302b) 
mentioned above (No. XII.), saying, on p. 13, that 
Jo. Geo. Scherzius had discovered it [the tran- 
script ?] and No. XII. in the Archives of the 
Chapter, and in 17 17 communicated extracts from 
them to some of his friends ; see also Schenk, in 
'Festschrift,' 1900, p. 97; Hessels, 'Gutenberg,' 
p. 60 sq., Document 10. Schorbach remarks that 
Gutenberg's borrowing money does not show that 
he was impecunious, as he may have wanted it for 
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his work. It will be seen from Doc. No. XXIII. , 
dated 10 April, 1461, that the pledge mentioned 
above seems to have been of no value to the 
Chapter when Gutenberg was in a state ot bank- 
ruptcy. 

XIV. St. Mathis day (= 24 February, accord- 
ing to Schorbach) 1443 t0 I2 March, 1444. Hans 
Gutenberg pays a toll on the first-named day, and 
a guilder on the latter date. Two entries, now only 
known from Wencker's ' Collectanea ' (leaf 299* in 
the Strassburg St. Thomas Archives : Varia eccles. 
xi. fol.), which he is said to have extracted from a 
' Helbelingzollbuch ' of 1442, etc., now lost. After 
1 2 March, 1444, we lose sight of Gutenberg's where- 
abouts, till 17 October, 1448, when he borrowed 
money at Mainz (see below, Doc. No. XVIII.), 
and it is assumed that he quitted Strassburg. Schor- 
bach, however, has discovered the following two 
new entries (Nos. XV. and XVI.), which he places, 
approximately, in 1443 and the beginning of 1444, 
and which connect Gutenberg with Strassburg. 

XV. Circa 1443. An entry recording the 
equipment of the town of Strassburg against the 
Armagnacs ; Joh. Gutenberg's name is mentioned 
among the persons who had to furnish horses for 
the service of the town. The original entry is in 
the Register A A 194 (297 paper leaves), in the 
Strassburg Town Archives, which may be dated 
between 1439-44, and contains entries by various 
hands of the fifteenth century. Schorbach dis- 
covered it in 1 89 1, and gives (in the Atlas to the 
* Festschrift ') a facsimile of the rubric and the page 
which contains Gutenberg's name, with the remark 
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that ' Gutenberg's property appears here among the 
humblest class, rated at 400-800 pounds denarii, 
which points to an annual income of about 1,200 
to 2,400 marks of present value, so that his enter- 
prises do not seem to have made him rich.' 

XVI. 22 January, 1444. Summons of Strass- 
burg-men capable of bearing arms against the 
Armagnacs. The lists of these persons are contained 
in the Register A A 195 (201 paper leaves) in the 
Strassburg Town Archives, and have been written 
by various persons ; their date occurs on leaf 1 a : 
Adtum feria quarta post beate Agnetis (= 22 Jan.) 
Anno xliiij. Gutenberg's name (discovered by the 
Strassburg Archivist J. Brucker before 17 January, 
1882) appears on leaf 129* among the goldsmiths, 
together with Andr. Heilmann, his (former ?) 
partner ; see above, Doc. No. XL Schorbach gives 
a facsimile of the heading of the list and the page 
containing Gutenberg's name. 

XVII. 1444 to 1458. Various entries in six 
several account books of the Strassburg St. Thomas 
Stift, of the years 1444-5, I 445 - 6> H49 _ 5°> 1452-3, 
t 456-7, 1457-8, recording the payment from St. 
Martin's day, 1444, till St. Martin's day (= 11 
November), 1457, by Gutenberg and Martin 
Brechter (or Brehter), of an annual interest ot 
4 pounds on the 80 pounds which Gutenberg had 
borrowed from the Stift on 17 November, 1442 
(see above, Doc. No. XIII.) . 

The,se Registers, in which three different stewards 
record the receipts of the Stift from Johannis day 
(24 June) in one year to Johannis day of the next 
year, are still preserved in the St. Thomas Archives 
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(now deposited in the Town Archives) at Strass- 
burg; those for the other years between 1443 
(when the first payment must have been made) 
and 1458 are wanting. The sequel to these pay- 
ments is stated below, under No. XXII. 

In the first four Registers and that for 1457-8, 
Gutenberg alone is mentioned as paying, though it 
is nowhere stated whether he paid in person. In 
the Account-book for 1456-7 'Johan Giittenberg 
vnd Martin Brehter ' are mentioned as giving 
(dant) the four pounds. Schorbach (in the Atlas 
to the ' Festschrift ') published facsimiles of the 
entries, and remarks, on p. 247 sq., that as the 
payments are entered under the headings ' Thome ' 
or ' Sant Thoman ' it would seem that Gutenberg 
had come to reside in the parish of St. Thomas, 
that is in the town, and no longer lived at St. 
Arbogast, near Strassburg. 

XVIII. 17 October, 1448. Johann Gutenberg 
receives the sum of 150 gold guilders, which his 
relative Arnold Gelthuss zum Echtzeler borrowed 
for him from Reinhart Bromser and Johann Roden- 
stein at 5 per cent. (= 7^ guilders) interest, to be 
paid half-yearly on St. Bonifacius day (5 June) and 
St. Barbara day (4 December). The original docu- 
ment is lost ; but a vidimused copy of it on vellum, 
dated 23 August, 1503, is preserved in the Mainz 
Town Library, and proves that up to this year the 
debt had never been repaid ; the five seals which 
belonged to it have disappeared. Whether Guten- 
berg or anyone else ever paid the interest on it is 
not known. Schorbach (p. 253) remarks that 
' every unbiassed person can see the object for 
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which Gutenberg borrowed this money, as two 
years (!) afterwards his first Mainz printing-office 
was in full (!) operation. There can be no question, 
as is so often asserted, that Gutenberg was in need 
of anything. That his rich relative readily fur- 
nished him with money, allows us to presume that 
he was convinced of the practicability of Guten- 
berg's plans.' 

XIX a. 1453. This y ear appears, in Arabic 
numerals of fifteenth century form, at the foot of 
the last leaf of the second volume of a copy of 
the 42-line Bible, which formerly belonged to the 
late Herr Heinrich Klemm, of Dresden, and is 
now, with most of his other books, in the Deutsches 
Buchgewerbemuseum at Leipzig. The date itself 
might be considered genuine, did not various cir- 
cumstances connected with it make it suspicious. 
Klemm had the Bible in his possession for several 
years; he described it three times in 1883 and 
1884, and calls it a 'real unicum,' on account of 
miniatures (of a much later date) stuck in the 
volumes at sundry places. But he nowhere speaks 
of these Arabic numerals, though he must have 
known that, as 1456 was so far the earliest date 
we have for the Mazarine Bible, his 1453, if it 
were genuine, would considerably influence the 
history of Mainz printing, and at the same time 
enhance the value of his copy. His silence on 
this point was, therefore, highly suspicious, and 
the doubt is increased by the date being written 
quite at the bottom of the last leaf; see Hessels, 
'A Bibliographical Tour,' in the ' Library,' July, 
1908. 
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XIX. 3 July, 1453. Johann Gutenberg appears 
as a witness in a Notarial Instrument, in which 
Hans Schuchman [not Schumacher] von Seligen- 
stadt, brother .and servant of the convent of St. 
Clara at Mainz, relinquishes and bequeathes to it 
all his possessions, outstanding debts, etc., on con- 
dition that they maintain him and let him reside 
in the convent till his death, and that he be buried 
in the Church of St. Clara. 

Schaab (' Gesch.' ii., 267) had in vain looked for 
the original of this document, and finding only a 
note of its contents among the papers left by Prof. 
Bodmann, concluded that this was another of the 
Professor's forgeries. But Schorbach tells us (' Fest- 
schrift,' p. 255 sq.) that, at the re-arrangement of 
the Mainz Archives in 1883-5, the vellum original 
was discovered, and is now in the Mainz Town 
Library (Urk. St. 243a), minus the signature of 
the notary who drew it up, which, Schorbach pre- 
sumes, was cut away by Bodmann, whom he also 
supposes to have taken this document as a basis for 
two of his forgeries (see above, Ia., and below, 
XXIIb.). He has printed the text in extenso for 
the first time in ' Festschrift,' p. 254 sq. 

XXa. 1455. Forged copies of the Letters of 
Indulgence, of 30 lines, with the date 1455. See 
Hessels, 'Gutenberg,' p. 165, 2 e , where a copy is 
mentioned as having been issued on 22 February, 
1455, at Hildesheim, and another unissued copy, 
both in the possession of Herr F. Culemann, a 
Senator at Hannover. But both these copies are 
now proved to be forgeries (see Dziatzko, ' Beitrage 
zur Gutenbergfrage,' p. 72). Dziatzko somewhat 
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sarcastically points out that" I failed to detecl: the 
forgery when I saw these copies on 13 October, 
1 88 1, in Mr. Culemann's house at Hannover. I 
take this opportunity, therefore, of recording that 
I had wished to examine the two copies, especially 
the sold one, a little more closely, as I observed 
that the Latinity of the declaration of issue, filled 
in by the Pardoner, was incorrect, an unusual thing 
in the work of such Papal functionaries. But 
Herr Culemann would not allow me, insisting that 
all was right, this copy having been obtained from 
Edwin Tross. I confess that the numerous Guten- 
berg forgeries already known to me at the time 
ought to have put me more on my guard, but the 
thought of distrusting an old, venerable, kind 
gentleman, never crossed my mind, and so I fell into 
the trap. Herr Culemann's collection, now in the 
Kastner Museum at Hannover, contains, besides the 
two copies mentioned by me, two more ; they are 
all lithographic imitations, two on vellum, two on 
paper. 

XX. Thursday, 6 November, 1455. Notarial 
Instrument of a lawsuit between Johann Fust and 
Johann Gutenberg, usually called the ' Helmasperger ' 
Instrument, from the name of the notary who had 
it drawn up in his office, and whose name and 
notarial mark it bears. 

This, the most important of all the Gutenberg 
documents, records the legal proceedings which 
had taken place on the above and some previous 
(unmentioned) day at Mainz, and which had 
apparently been commenced, on a date not stated, 
by Johann Fust against Johann Gutenberg, for the 
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purpose of recovering two capital sums of money, 
advanced by him to Gutenberg for carrying out 
some work, with the interest thereon. 

Judging from ordinary circumstances, the official 
minutes of these proceedings must, in the first 
instance, have been entered in a register of a Mainz 
law-court. But all the Mainz law-registers before 
1 55 1 are said to have perished; so that we have 
only this apparently authentically drawn up sum- 
mary of the proceedings, written at the request of 
Johann Fust, in the office of the Mainz notary, 
Ulrich Helmasperger, who testifies to having been 
present on the said 6th November, 1455. 

Moreover, history, so far as we know, does not 
mention this law-suit, from the day it is said to 
have taken place in 1455, till 1541, when J. Arnold 
(Bergel or) Bergellanus (of Biirgel, near Frankfort o. 
M.), a Mainz press-corrector, alludes, in his 'En- 
comium chalcographiae ' (Mainz, Fr. Behem, 
1 541), to a 'horrible' lawsuit between 'Faust' 
and Gutenberg, which had been brought before a 
' timorous ' tribunal, and was, in his time, still in 
the hands of the judge. We are, therefore, unable 
to verify any of the statements contained in the 
Instrument. 

About the year 1600, Joh. Frid. Faust von 
Aschaffenburg, who pretended to descend from 
Joh. Fust (whom he called ' Faust '), seems to have 
possessed an ' original ' copy of the document, and 
to have made a transcript of it, which latter appears 
to have been among his papers in 171 2, and to 
have then been copied again by Joh. Ernest von 
Glauburg. Between 1 600 and 1734 various authors 
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alluded to it, or took copies of it for their MSS. 
collections (see Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' pp. 96, 97), 
all, however, from the Faust von Aschaffenburg 
transcript. In 1650, Jac. Mentelius in his ' De 
vera typographiae origine paraenesis,' p. 54, declared 
the instrument to be forged and fictitious. But he 
gives no reasons for his opinion, and we must re- 
member that his work is an attempt to ascribe 
the honour of the invention to his name-sake, 
Mentelin, the printer of Strassburg. 

Its entire text was published for the first time in 
1734, by H. C. Senckenberg (' Sel. iur. et hist.' 
Tom. I., Francof. ad M.) apparently from ' an 
original.' It was again published in full from an 
'original' by Joh. Dav. Kohler in 1740 (' Ehren- 
Rettung Joh. Gutenbergs,' Leipzig, 1740). These 
two texts differ in some respects from each other, 
and it is possible that they were printed from two 
separate ' originals ' supplied, perhaps, to Fust by 
the notary, as the latter testifies (in lines 65 and 
66) that Fust had requested ' one or more copies 
from him.' There is, however, a strong suspicion 
that there never was more than one ' original,' that 
is the one which Kohler used, which may have 
been the one that was in 1600 in the possession of 
Joh. Fr. Faust von Aschaffenburg. 

Since 1741 the text has been published several 
times, sometimes entire, sometimes in extract, never, 
however, from an original, but from transcripts, 
taken one after another from Faust von Aschaffen- 
burg's transcript, or from Kohler's text. In 1881 
the whereabouts of an ' original ' were unknown 
(see Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' p. 63 sqq.) t until Kohler's 
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copy was discovered in 1889 in the Gottingen 
University Library (to which he had presented it 
in 1 74 1, after the publication of his ' Ehren- 
Rettung') by the librarian Karl Dziatzko, who 
published its text again verbatim, with a dissertation 
on its contents, in ' Beitrage zur Gutenbergfrage,' 
Berlin, 1889, accompanied by a photographic re- 
production. In 1900 Dr. Schorbach again issued 
a photograph of the Instrument, with a reprint of 
its text, and a commentary thereon, in ' Festschrift 
(Centralbl. fur Bibl. xxiii.) zum 500 jahrigen 
Geburtstage von J. Gutenberg.' In the same year 
1900, however, K. G. Bockenheimer, a Do6lor of 
Law and Judge of Mainz, in a treatise on the Guten- 
berg documents (' Gutenberg-Feier,' Mainz, 1900), 
expressed the opinion that at least four of these 
documents, including the present one of 1455, are 
forgeries. But he speaks with some hesitation, and, 
looking at the photographic reproduction of what 
is called the ' original,' published by Dziatzko and 
Schorbach, it would seem almost impossible to 
accept Bockenheimer 's opinion without further 
enquiry. 

While analysing and discussing the document, I 
propose to give a literal translation of all its material 
parts, so far as the old German text is capable of 
being literally translated, dividing it into as many 
sections as the discussion may require, referring 
those who desire to consult the original text or 
a facsimile of it to Dziatzko's and Schorbach's 
treatises. 

Part I. — Lines 1 to 22 are introductory, stating 
(1) the time (Thursday, 6 November, 1455, between 
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eleven and twelve noon) ; (2) place (Mainz, in the 
large dining-room of the Barefooted Friars) ; (3) 
objeSl of the present proceedings, with an allusion 
to a verdict {Rechtspruch) given [on the first 
article of Fust's claim, lines 21, 45, 47, 64] on a 
previous occasion ; and (4) the names of the parties 
present on this occasion, or concerned in the pro- 
ceedings, that is, the notary Ulrich Helmasperger ; 
Jacob Fust, citizen of Mainz, as the spokesman of 
his brother Johan ; the latter himself; witnesses 
who came in afterwards (see below) on behalf of 
Johan Gutenberg (not present) ; and a messenger 
in the service of Jacob Fust. 

As regards point (3) the lines 7 to 10 make it 
clear that the present proceedings were a sequel to 
some previous proceedings, as Jacob Fust declared 
(a) that between his brother Johan Fust and Johan 
Gutenberg a final day had been ordained and named 
for the 6th of November at noon, in the sitting- 
room of the convent ; (b) for Johan Gutenberg to 
see and hear such oath as (c) Johan Fust had been 
appointed and enjoined to take, in accordance with 
the contents of the verdict {Rechtspruch, lines 9, 
21, 54 and 55, 57; Uszspruch, 1. 64) given [on 
the former occasion] between the two parties. 

As to point (4) the lines 10-22 state- — 

(a) that, in order that the brethren still assembled in the 
sitting-room might not be disturbed, Jacob Fust sent his , 
messenger to this room to ask whether Johan Gutenberg, 
or anyone on his behalf, were in the convent, so that he 
might attend to the business ; (b) whereupon Heinr. 
Gunther, parish priest of St. Christopher in Mainz, and 
Heinrich Keffer, servant, and Bechtolff von Hanau, work- 
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man of Gutenberg, came into the dining-room, and on 
being asked by Johan Fust what business they had there, 
and why they were there, and whether they had any 
authority of Johan Gutenberg in the matter, answered 
that their * Juncher ' Johan Guttenberg had sent them to 
hear and to see what would happen in the case ; (c) Johan 
Fust then testified (11. 18-20) that he would keep the 
[appointed] day, as he had been ordered to do ; that he 
had expected his opponent Gutenberg before twelve 
o'clock, and still waited for him, but who had not com- 
plied with the affair ; and (d) he now (11. 20-22) proved 
himself prepared to satisfy the ' verdict ' (Rechtspruch, 
1. 21) passed on the ' first article of his claim ' (Ansprach, 
lines 21, 45, 47, 64) in accordance with its (the verdict's) 
contents, which he caused to be read from word to word, 
together with the 'complaint' (Clage, 1. 22) and 'answer' 
as follows (1. 22). 

Bockenheimer in his criticism on the document 
(' Gutenberg-Feier,' p. 97), asks how Fust could 
consider himself justified in taking the oath (which 
by a previous verdict he had been enjoined to 
swear), not in a law-court, but in the room of a 
monastery, and before a notary selected by himself 
(but not authorized for the purpose by any legal 
court), instead of before a properly constituted 
judge? On this point Schaab ('Erfind. der 
Buchdruckerk.' i., 170) had already remarked that 
at that time it was an old custom at Mainz to 
transact all judiciary, and even administrative public 
affairs in the churches and monasteries, or their 
surroundings.' Bockenheimer, however, replies 
that this was formerly the case, but not in Guten- 
berg's time ; and that Fust had no right, either to 
withdraw part of the legal transaction from the 
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court, or to demand Gutenberg's appearance in a 
monastery, before an unqualified officer, for the 
purpose of transacting legal business ; that Guten- 
berg was, therefore, in his right when he himself 
' zu den Sachen nit gefuget hett ' (1. 20). Bocken- 
heimer further shows that the notarial document 
contains absurdities which are contradictory to all 
the legal usages of the time, and comes to the con- 
clusion that ' it was not drawn up by Helmasperger, 
but appears to be a forgery of the Faust family (per- 
haps of Joh. Fr. Faust von AschafFenburg), who 
falsified history in other respecls, for the purpose of 
injuring the memory of the inventor of printing, to 
the advantage of that of their reputed ancestor.' 

Whatever we may think of the document, almost 
the only one which tells us anything of Gutenberg's 
activity at Mainz, it is generally admitted that it is 
vague and indefinite concerning several points on 
which it is desirable to have more information. 

Dziatzko, who occasionally saw more in the 
document than it contains, says (/. c, pp. 21 and 22) 
that ' Gutenberg had been enjoined to hand in his 
account, but had, for various reasons, postponed or 
neglected to do this, so that at last Fust had been 
compelled to appoint the day on which Gutenberg 
should render it, and he himself should state on 
oath the amount of interest due to him.' But it is 
clear from the document that Gutenberg had not 
been ordered to render his account, and that the 
court, not Fust, had appointed the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1455, for the appearance of the two litigants 
(see above, a, i>, c). 

The document does not say whether Gutenberg, 
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who did- not appear on this, had absented himself 
likewise on the former occasion ; he had ' replied ' 
to Fust's claim, but may have done so by the mouth 
of some agent or representative, in the same way 
as he watched the present proceedings through two 
of his employees. Nor does the document explain 
the nature and extent of Fust's ' claim,' laid by him 
before the court on the previous occasion, and here 
mentioned four times, three times (11. 21, 45, 64) 
with a particular allusion to its ' first article.' Nor 
does it say when or where the previous proceedings 
had taken place ; nor when the business relations 
between Fust and Gutenberg had commenced, nor 
when these relations had developed into an action 
at law, which seems to have begun by Fust lodging 
a complaint against Gutenberg before the Mainz 
tribunal (see below, p. 407). But we shall see pres- 
ently that three sums of interest claimed by Fust 
from Gutenberg enable us to fix, at least approxim- 
ately, the date when the financial relations between 
the two had commenced ; also when Fust advanced 
a second sum of money to Gutenberg ; when the 
dispute between them must have been brought 
before the court, and likewise the interval that had 
elapsed between the present and the former legal 
transactions. 

II. — Lines 22 to 54 are the protocol or minutes 
of the previous proceedings, and of the verdict then 
obtained by Johann Fust. Of this part the lines 
22 to 37 give a summary of the claim which Fust 
professed to have against Gutenberg; the latter's 
reply is contained in the lines 37 to 47 ; and the 
verdict given on that occasion in the lines 48 to 54. 
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These minutes of the pleadings of the plaintiff 
and defendant say — 

(i) Fust had spoken to Gutenberg, first, as to what 
had been included in the schedule of their agreement, that 
he had furnished Gutenberg with 800 guilders in gold 
wherewith he should 'finish 1 the work'; (2) he himself 
being unconcerned whether it cost more or less ; (3) 
Gutenberg should give him for these 800 guilders 6 
guilders interest on each hundred ; (4) he had borrowed 
these 800 guilders for Gutenberg on interest, and given 
them to him ; (5) but the latter had not been content 
thereby, and complained that he had not yet had the 800 
guilders ; (6) Fust, therefore, wishing to please Gutenberg, 
had furnished him with 800 guilders more than he, 
according to the tenor of the said schedule, had been 
obliged to him ; on these additional 800 guilders he had 
been compelled to pay 140 guilders as interest; (7) 
although Gutenberg had promised in the schedule to pay 
him on the first 800 guilders 6 guilders interest on every 
hundred guilders, yet in no year had he done so ; but 
(8) he himself had been compelled to pay this, which 
amounts to 250 guilders; (9) and as Gutenberg had 
never paid him such interest, that is these 6 guilders 
interest on the first 800, nor the interest on the other 800 
guilders, and (10) he had been forced to borrow the said 
interest (Soli) among Christians and Jews, and (1 1) on this 
had had to give 36 guilders as interest (Gesucfi); (12) 
this, together with the capital, amounts to about 2,020 [in 
reality 2,026] guilders, and he demands that [Gutenberg] 
should pay him this as his loss. 

(13) To this Gutenberg had replied [lines 37 to 47]: 
Johann Fust should have furnished him with 800 guilders, 
for which money he should prepare and make his ' tools ' 
[or instruments, or apparatus; Germ. Geczuge], and should 
be content with this money, and might devote it to his 

1 Germ, volnbrengen. 
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[own] use ; (14) such tools should be a pledge to Johann 
[Fust]; (15) Johann [Fust] should give {geberi) him 
annually 300 guilders for maintenance, 1 and also furnish 
workmen's wages, house-rent, parchment, paper, ink, etc. 

(16) if then, further, they did not agree he should return 
him (Fust) his 800 guilders, and his tools should be free ; 

(17) it was to be well understood that he should finish 
(yolnbrengeti) such work with the money which he [Fust] 
had lent him on his pledge, and (18) hopes that he had 
not been bound to him (Fust) to spend such 800 guilders 
on the work of the books ; (19) and although it was in- 
cluded in the schedule that he should give him (Fust) 
6 guilders as interest on every 100, yet Johannes Fust 
had told him that he did not desire to take such interest 
from him ; (20) nor had these 800 guilders all, and at 
once, come to him, in accordance with the contents of the 
schedule, as he (Fust) had mentioned and pretended in 
the first article of his claim; (21) of the additional 800 
guilders he wished to render him [Fust] an account ; (22) 
hence he allows him (Fust) no interest (Soli), nor usury 
(Wucher), and hopes, therefore, not to be legally indebted 
to him. 

The clause II 1 (line 23) shows that a written* 
agreement [Germ. Zettel\ was made between Fust 

1 Opinions differ as to the meaning of the German word Kosten 
of the document. Lexer's ' Mittelhochd. Worterb.' has price, 
money for a certain object ; expenses ; food, maintenance, etc. In the 
latter sense it is taken here, as agreeing more with the tenor of the 
document than any other interpretation. Zedler ('Gutenberg- 
Forsch.' p. 64, note) seems to think that the phrase means ' 300 
guilders for expenses, such as workmen's wages, house-rent, parch- 
ment, etc.' But the original document does not allow such an 
interpretation. 

2 Zedler (' Centralbl.' 1907, p. 194) is of opinion that if the 
Zettel had been a legally and properly written contrail, it would not 
have contained so many contradictions ; nor would the plaintiff" and 
defendant have been able to put such different interpretations upon 
its contents, and Fust, in the face of such a document, would 
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and Gutenberg [at the commencement of their 
relations]. This document has not come down to 
us, and the present notarial instrument makes only a 
few, mostly contradictory, allusions to it, so that we 
are unable to form an adequate idea as to the nature 
and bearing of the agreement. That it must have 
been somewhat loosely drawn up, is apparent when 
we analyse and examine the different interpretations 
put upon it by the two parties concerned. Before 
we do this let us examine the account which Fust 
presented to the court, in order that we may ascer- 
tain some dates to which reference will have to be 
made in due course. 

Guilders 
(i) Fust, in compliance with the agreement, had 

borrowed for Gutenberg - - - - 800 

With this money the latter should 'finish 
the work,' but whether it cost more or less 
would not concern Fust. 

(2) Gutenberg not being satisfied with these 800 

guilders, and complaining that he had not re- 
ceived all of them, Fust borrowed for him 
another ------- 800 

(3) On the first 800 guilders Gutenberg hadjunder- 

taken to pay Fust interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum, but having failed to do so, 
the latter had himself been compelled to pay 
this interest, amounting to- - - -250 

not have exposed himself in the eyes of all sensible persons. He 
thinks, therefore, that the Zettel was merely a receipt by Gutenberg 
for the 800 guilders received from Fust, whereby he bound him- 
self to pay 6 per cent, interest till repayment of the loan, and at 
the same time acknowledged that the tools or apparatus to be pre- 
pared for the money should be the lender's pledge, without the 
latter being entitled to demand full particulars of the items on 
which the money had been spent. 
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(4) Gutenberg having likewise failed to pay the 

interest on the Second 800 guilders, Fust had 
been obliged to pay this also, to the amount of 1 40 

(5) And as Fust|had been compelled to borrow the 

money required for these payments of interest, 
he had paid also interest on this interest to the 
amount of ------ 36 

Fust stated the total to be 2,020 guilders, per- 
haps for the sake of brevity, or in order to name 
a round sum, but the above items make - - 2,026 

As the above interest calculations occur in a 
document bearing the definite date 6th November, 
1455, little freedom is left to us in fixing either the 
termini a quo or the termini ad quern. A sum of 
350 guilders accrued as interest on 800 guilders at 
the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, points to five 
years and two and a half months having elapsed 
since the commencement of the loan. Hence, 
assuming that Fust presented his claim six days 
before the date of the present document, that is, 
on Friday, the 31st October, 1455, then five years 
and two and a half months take 
us back to the 15th August, 1450' 

as the date of the commence- 
ment of the financial relations 
between Fust and Gutenberg. 

By the same calculation, 
counting again backwards from 
the 31st O&ober, 1455, Fust 

1 Schorbach points out (p. 272) that the year 1450 harmonizes 
with the statement of the 'Cologne Chronicle' of 1499, that the 
art of typography saw the light in that year, and commenced with 
the printing of a Latin Bible. 
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must have advanced the second 
800 guilders on the - - \st December, 1452 
that is, two years and three and 
a half months after he had ad- 
vanced the first 800 guilders, 
because 1 40 guilders interest on 
800 guilders at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum points to a 
period of two years and eleven 
months having elapsed before 
Fust handed his claim to the 
court on the- - 31st October, 1455 

six days before the date of the 
notarial instrument, that is, the 6th November, 1455 
The 31st October, 1455, nere assumed as the 
date of Fust having handed in his claim is, of 
course, an arbitrarily chosen date. It could hardly 
be fixed much later, for a few days should be placed 
between the proceedings of 6th November, 1455, 
and the previous ones. But he may have handed it 
in somewhat earlier, in which case the commence- 
ment of the business relations between Fust and 
Gutenberg (here fixed on 15th August, 1450) must 
be dated back accordingly, to arrive at the proper 
time for the various sums of interest which 
Fust claimed. Yet we could hardly assume a 
longer interval than a few days between the pro- 
ceedings of the 6th November, 1455, and those of 
the former occasion, because if there had been a 
longer delay than, say, a fortnight, Fust no doubt 
would have presented a supplementary claim for 
half a month's interest on the last day of the trial. 
Dziatzko suggested (/.c, p. 21) a 'considerable 
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time between the two occasions, in order to give 
Gutenberg time for making up his account ' ; but 
we know that he had not been ordered to do so. 
On p. 22 he asserts that there 'may have been an 
interval of several months, but not much longer, as 
Fust said nothing on 6th November, 1455, of a 
delay and subsequent further loss of interest.' And 
on p. 85 he asserts that the breach between Guten- 
berg and Fust cannot have begun later than the 
end of 1454. Schorbach also thinks (' Festschr.' 
p. 272) of an interval extending over several 
months, so that the first agreement between the 
two men may have been made in the beginning of 
1450. Zedler (' Gutenberg-Forschungen,' p. 81) 
concludes that Fust handed in his claim in the 
beginning of December, 1454, so that the contract 
between Gutenberg and Fust must have been drawn 
up in the beginning of September, 1449, an d the 
second 800 guilders paid on the 1st January, 1452. 
Any long intervals, however, are incompatible with 
Fust's account and the fact that he mentioned no 
further claim for interest. The item of 36 guilders 
for interest on the interest left unpaid by Guten- 
berg causes no inconvenience, as it very nearly 
agrees with the above calculations. But suppose 
we lengthen out the interval to an almost impossible 
eight, nine, or ten months, even so the monetary 
relations between Fust and Gutenberg must have 
lasted for more than four and a half years, and it is 
calculated (Hegel, ' Chron.' xviii., Suppl., p. 94; 
Schorbach, ' Festschr.' p. 265) that the debt of 
2,026 guilders, which Fust had so indulgently 
allowed to accumulate during that period, would, 
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in our time, have had a value of between 1 5,000 
and 16,000 marks. 

The nature, scope and extent of 'the work,' 1 
which Fust had expected (II 1 , J 7) Gutenberg to 
' finish ' for this large sum of money borrowed 
by himself and advanced by him to Gutenberg, 
are nowhere stated. But there can be little doubt 
that, as is generally assumed, ' the work ' here 
alluded to meant the * printing ' of books and other 
literary products by means of moveable metal types, 
as there is question of ' tools ' or ' instruments ' or 
an 'apparatus' (Geczuge 2 ) ; also of 'parchment, 
paper, ink, etc.,' and of ' the work of the books ' 
(II l8 ). Schorbach, moreover, justly points out 
(' Festschr.' p. 271) that Johann Fust becomes 
known, later on, as a Mainz printer ; that Heinrich 
KefFer and Bechtolff (Ruppel) von Hanau, both 
mentioned in the document, the first as Gutenberg's 
servant, the second as his workman, appear after- 
wards in history, the latter as the prototypographer 
of Basle, the former as a printer at Nuremberg in 
partnership with Johann Sensenschmid ; while 
Peter (Schoffer) Girnsheim, one of Fust's witnesses, 
becomes soon afterwards known as his partner and 
son-in-law. 

1 The word 'work' occurs also repeatedly in the Strassburg 
lawsuit of 1439, and Zedler (' Gutenberg-Forsch.' p. 71) is not the 
only one, nor the first, who suggests that ' Gutenberg selected from 
the beginning, this indefinite word for his secret art(!) in order not 
to arouse by a more definite expression the curiosity of uninterested 
people.' A somewhat strange reasoning, seeing that these indefinite 
words were used in a public court of justice. 

2 This word also occurs in the Strassburg lawsuit of 1439, by 
the side of Formes, and in Humery's 'Reverse,' of 1468, by the 
side of Formen, Buchstaben, and Instrument, 
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Some authors think that the business relations 
between Fust and Gutenberg were of a two-fold, 
separate nature, although the two parts were closely 
related to, and depended upon each other, and had 
been included in one and the same schedule. They 
say that the first agreement concerned a work for the 
need or good of Gutenberg ; that the second regarded 
a common work for the need or good of both (see 
Schorbach, I.e., p. 268 sq. ; Dziatzko, ' Beitrage,' 
p. 22). Dziatzko also suggests (p. 22) that one of 
the most important questions is, whether Gutenberg 
exercised the art of printing alone (!), or from the 
beginning in partnership with Fust. 

The notarial document, however, never mentions 
more than one agreement. It is also clear that 
none of Fust's own statements, so far as they appear 
in the document, entitle us to assume that he had 
ever contemplated a division or separation of Guten- 
berg's ' work,' for the execution and completion of 
which he had entered into relations with him, and 
borrowed money for him. For he begins by saying 
(II ') that he had advanced 800 guilders where- 
with Gutenberg should 'finish the work,' while 
later on (see below, III 3) he speaks of 1550 
guilders borrowed by him as having ' gone on our 
common work,' and (III 6 ) of 'the work of us 
both. 

By these expressions Fust must have meant a 
' partnership,' on behalf of which he had found the 
money, though, perhaps on account of the uncertain 
nature of Gutenberg's plans at the start, he expected 
Gutenberg to pay the interest on it, maybe till the 
work for which the partnership had been set up 
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was ' finished.' That Fust speaks (in the lines 62 
and 63) of money ' which had not gone on the 
work of them both,' does not seem to refer to any 
separate industrial undertaking on Gutenberg's part, 
but simply to disbursements made, perhaps, by 
Gutenberg for his own private purpose outside the 
partnership. 

Gutenberg's plea, however (II I 3toz2 j \\ m ^j 
to 47), seems to show that he had meant, if 
not at the outset of his relations with Fust, cer- 
tainly at the time of the legal proceedings, that his 
position towards Fust was, or should have been, of 
a two-fold, or perhaps threefold, nature, but that as 
Fust had failed in nearly everything which he had 
expecled him to do, he practically owed him 
nothing. But the agreement between him and 
Fust, as he interprets it looks strange. To enable 
Gutenberg to prepare certain 'tools' or an 'appara- 
tus,' Fust advanced, or should have advanced him 
800 guilders, stipulating at first (II r 9) that he 
would charge 6 per cent, interest on the money, 
but afterwards promising to waive this point. His 
security 1 (the tools or apparatus) Fust would 
receive on some future, unnamed day, whenever 
Gutenberg should have manufactured them (II H). 
The 800 guilders so advanced by Fust were at 
Gutenberg's free disposal (II '3) ; he could spend 

1 Zedler (' Centralbl.' 1907, p. 197) argues that 'Fust did not 
become Gutenberg's partner, as in such a case he would have 
insisted on receiving as pledge Gutenberg's whole printing-office (!), 
including his "Donatus" and "Kalendar" types.' But this is 
going far outside and beyond the Helmasperger instrument, or any 
of the other Gutenberg documents, which say nothing of a print- 
ing-office, still less of either a ' Donatus ' or a ' Kalendar ' type. 
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or employ them in any way he pleased (even 
redeem his two other outstanding loans or pay 
the annual interest on them?), provided he pro- 
duced the tools which were to be a pledge for 
the money lent to him ; [but he did not feel bound 
to make anything except these tools; nothing, 
for instance, connected with ' the work of the 
books' (II l8 ]. In the meantime [while the 
tools were in the making?] Fust should give 
(II J 5) Gutenberg, in addition an annual (!) 300 
guilders for maintenance, and also furnish work- 
men's wages, house-rent, parchment, paper, ink, 
etc. [again, it seems, without any security]. If 
[when? after Fust had made for an indefinite 
period all these indefinite advances and sacrifices, 
apparently even before the ' work of the books ' 
had begun?] 1 the two men should be unable to 
agree further (II l6 ), Gutenberg, in order to 
retain possession of his tools, had merely to repay 
Fust the 800 guilders advanced by him, and the 
latter "would have nothing more to say. But as he 
had not received all of the first 800 guilders, nor at 
once, in accordance with the schedule (II 20 ), 
and he wished to render Fust an account of the 
additional 800 guilders (II 2I ), he allows him no 
interest, nor any usury, and hopes not to be legally 
indebted to him (II 2Z ). 

We see that Gutenberg had expecled a great 

1 The document is somewhat vague here. Zedler (' Centralbl.' 
1907, p. 196) thinks that before Gutenberg had begun to print, 
Fust was under no further obligations to the former regarding 
maintenance, etc. It appears that there can be no doubt on this 
point, but then it seems that Zedler should admit that, at the 
time of the trial, Gutenberg had not yet begun to print. 
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deal more from Fust than the latter had apparently 
cared to undertake or to put into the agreement 
drawn up at the commencement of their relations, 
or even to mention at the trial. The annual gift of 
300 guilders which Gutenberg had expected for 
his maintenance, he had evidently never received, 1 
nor the additional supply of 'workmen's wages, 
house-rent, parchment, paper, ink, etc' Had Fust 
verbally ' promised ' all this ? He could hardly 
have agreed to it in writing, as in such a case we 
should have expected Gutenberg to have brought 
an action for breach of contract against Fust, not 
the reverse. And if Fust had verbally ' promised ' 
it, he must have made the fulfilment of his promise 
dependent on Gutenberg's complete, or at least 
partial discharge of his undertaking respecting the 
tools. 

The compact- between the two looks simple, but 
rather one-sided, and far from business-like, as all 
the risks and disbursements for the work would fall 
on Fust, while Gutenberg would have the handling 

1 Zedler (' Gut.-Forsch.' p. 82) says that < Fust delayed the pay- 
ment of the annual 300 guilders till the necessary conditions for 
commencing this payment had been fulfilled, so that when the 
casting of the type [for B* 2 ] had been finished, and Gutenberg 
had gone beyond the stage of experiments (!), Fust repaired his 
negligence and paid, early in January 1452, the second 800, 
wherefore we must place the beginning of the printing of B 42 
about this time.' But there is nothing to this efFedr., or anything 
like it, in the Helmasperger document. On the contrary, Fust 
says ' that he had furnished Gutenberg above the first 800 guilders 
with 800 guilders more than he, according to the tenor of the 
above-mentioned schedule, had been obliged to him.' He could 
not have said this if the 300 guilders mentioned by Gutenberg had 
been included in the first or in the second 800. 
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of a large sum of money for an indefinite period, 
provided he manufactured some tools for it, and on 
some future day delivered them to Fust. To under- 
stand such relations we might assume the arrange- 
ment to have been an ordinary one between Fust, 
a master-employer, who wished to have an import- 
ant work done, and Gutenberg, a skilful workman, 
whom the former thought fit for it, and whom, 
therefore, he took in his employ. Against this 
assumption militate the stipulation about interest 
to be paid by Gutenberg, and certain traditions 
about his superior social position. As an alterna- 
tive let us suppose that Fust, having had explained 
to him the mechanism of the tools to be made, and 
also the nature of ' the work ' to be executed with 
them when ready, had been so impressed with the 
prospective utility and advantage of the ' work,' 
that he decided to risk the 800 guilders which 
Gutenberg seems to have conditioned for the pre- 
paration of the tools ; and knowing, no doubt, that 
Gutenberg was unable to give him any security he 
asked for none, and (according to Gutenberg) 
would also forego all claims to interest, merely 
stipulating that the tools when ready should be his 
pledge for the capital sum. 

This stipulation, be it noted, betrays some 
caution 1 on the part of an otherwise so generous 
and unsuspecting money-lender, because by taking 
possession of the tools he could prevent Gutenberg 
from seeking the assistance of other capitalists and 
doing the 'work' for which they had been prepared, 

1 A somewhat similar caution we observe on the part of Humery, 
a later patron of Gutenberg ; see below, Doc. No. XXVII. 
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without his co-operation or consent. On the other 
hand, Fu6t seems to have overlooked the possibility 
of Gutenberg breaking down or dying before he 
had finished the tools, in which case he would lose 
his money ; he also appears to have forgotten that 
Gutenberg would not be entirely at his mercy, as 
by another clause in the agreement he could, when 
the tools were ready, before handing them over, 
impose further conditions on Fust, or disagree with 
him in some other way, and on the latter proving 
refractory, Gutenberg on merely repaying Fust his 
800 guilders would have done with him. 

Of a disagreement we hear nothing, and it very 
likely never arose, perhaps for the simple reason 
that Gutenberg avoided all direcl: strife with Fust, 
knowing that the repayment of 800 guilders would 
have been no easy matter to him. Instead of a 
disagreement, however, some new ' agreement ' 
appears to have been made, as Fust on or before 
the 1 st December, 1452, advanced 800 guilders 
more than he had undertaken to supply. But he 
(Fust) did not, as Schorbach asserts (' Festschr.' 
p. 269) advance the second 800 guilders for a new 
work differing from the first, and intended this 
time for the common profit of both him and 
Gutenberg, but solely, as Fust says, to please 
Gutenberg, who had not been satisfied with the 
first 800. Not a word is said at this stage or later 
on about the tools having been delivered by Guten- 
berg, which, according to the first agreement were 
to be a pledge for the first 800 guilders. We know 
thar he complained of not having received the 
whole of the 800, or at once, at the outset. There 
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may, therefore, have been some altercation which 
threatened a breach between the two partners, and 
Fust fearing to be left with a collection of un- 
finished tools may have temporarily settled matters 
by advancing a second 800 guilders, thereby show- 
ing also that he discerned some value in Gutenberg's 
work. But would Fust have advanced this second 
sum without securing a lien on whatever stock 
Gutenberg already had in hand, or might have in 
the future ? 

At this stage we again observe a difference 
between the two men in explaining their mutual 
position. Fust says nothing of having had a differ- 
ent objecl: in view with advancing the second 800 
guilders ; he simply advanced them because Guten- 
berg had not been satisfied with the first. The 
latter, however, repudiated all indebtedness for the 
first 800 guilders (except that he had to manufac- 
ture and deliver his tools for them) ; hoped that he 
had not been obliged to devote them to ' the work 
of the books'; was willing to render an account of 
the second 800 ; but owed no interest, no usury, in 
fact, nothing. 

It is argued, not unreasonably, that in 1450 
Gutenberg must have been able to show a speci- 
men of his work to Fust, and to convince him 
that it would be profitable, otherwise Fust would 
not have lent him any money. Some authors 
contend that already in October, 1448 (see above, 
Doc. No. XVIII.) , two years before Gutenberg's 
Mainz printing-office was in full (!) operation, 
his rich relatives had realised the practicability 
of his plans, as in that year they procured for 
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him his first Mainz loan (Schorbach, * Festschr.,' 
p. 273). Schwenke (' Centralbl.,' 1901, p. 292) 
thinks that from the beginning of the contract 
with Fust [that is 1450, when Fust lent him the 
first 800 guilders] till the commencement of the 
printing of B4 2 in 1453, Gutenberg made 'experi- 
ments ' and manufactured his types for this Bible. 
And Zedler says (' Gutenb.-Forsch.,' p. 93) that he 
can trace Gutenberg's experiments twelve years 
further back, that is, to 1437, As Zedler derives 
this year from his interpretation of the Strassburg 
Law-suit of 1439, which I cannot accept, I leave 
it out of the question, merely asking what specimen 
or specimens could Gutenberg have shown to his 
relatives in or before 1448, and to Fust in 1450? 

To facilitate the discussion of this question I give 
here two lists of the early types and books which 
have hitherto been attributed, some to Gutenberg, 
some to SchoefFer, some to Pfister, but which the 
chief German bibliographers of the present time 
attribute all to Gutenberg. The first list (A) con- 
tains the books printed either in the B36 type, i.e., 
that of the 36-line Bible, or in type resembling it ; 
the second (B) enumerates the books printed in 
the B4 2 type, i.e., that of the 42-line Bible, which, 
for reasons explained below, must be ascribed to 
Peter SchoefFer, not to Gutenberg. 

Gutenberg's types and books according to Schwenke, 
Zedler, and other German bibliographers. 

A. 

Type 1 a. First phase of the (Gutenberg or) 
36-line Bible type, called the Donatus type, which 
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Gutenberg is said to have manufactured before his 
art of casting type was so far developed that he 
was able to make the type for B4« (Zedler, ' alt. 
Gutenberg-type,' 1902, pp. 1, 14). Schwenke 
(' Veroff. der Gutenberg-Gesellsch.,' ii., 2) states 
that its height (including up- and down-strokes) is 
slightly over 8 (8-8.3) mm -5 the body of the n 
measuring about 5 mm., with a little blank space 
left between the lines. 

(i.) Poem on the ' Weltgericht ' (Last Judgment) ; now 
called, Extract from the German Sibylline book (' Veroff.,' 
v. 1); fragment of one paper leaf, showing eleven lines 
on both sides. It was discovered at Mainz about 1892, 
having apparently served as back to some documents 
presumed to have belonged to the Mainz University 
Archives. At that time it belonged to Eduard Beck, 
employe of a Mainz bank, who presented it in 1903 to 
the Gutenberg Museum. It is presumed to be the oldest 
product of Mainz typography, and to have been printed 
c. 1443-7 (Zedler and Wallau in ' Verfiffentl.,' iii. ; 
Schwenke in 'Centralbl.,' 1908, p. 75). Prof. Edw. 
Schroder (' Veroffend.,' iii., 7 sqq.) thinks that the whole 
poem consisted of fifty-six verses in forty-six lines ; 
that it was written after 1350; that, philologically, the 
language is against the Mainz idiom ; that it was the 
work of a dilettant, who was not a native of Mainz, but 
lived not far from it. 

(ii.) Donatus, twenty-seven uneven lines ; no inter- 
punction; fragments of two rubricated vellum sheets 
= four leaves (4, 5, 8, 9), recently discovered by Prof. 
Voullieme in the Heiligenstadt Gymnasial Library, in the 
binding of a copy of Joh. Herolt, ' Sermones de tempore 
et Sanctis,' Strassburg (M. Flach), 1488 (Hain *8496), 
now preserved in the Berlin Royal Library. Schwenke 
('Centralbl.,' 1908, p. 71 sqq.) states that the leaves belong 
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to an edition differing from the Paris Donatus in the 
length of its lines (which measure 160-7 mm - against 
155-62 mm. in Paris) and in the arrangement of the text. 
He thinks it is the earliest [German] Donatus hitherto 
known, and should be placed after the ' Weltgericht,' but 
before the Paris Donatus. 

(iii.) Donatus, twenty-seven lines, small folio; two 
vellum leaves (5, 10) of an edition of fourteen (?) leaves, 
preserved in the Paris National Library. It is usually 
called the Donatus of 145 1, this year being written on 
one of the leaves, though Zedler considers it a forgery 
of Prof. Bodmann, who discovered the fragments c. 1 800 
at Mainz (see G. Fischer, ' Typog. Seltenh.,' p. 55 sq. ; 
id. 'Essai sur J. Gutenberg,' p. 68 sq.}. This Donatus 
is now placed before the Kalendar of 1447-8. Zedler 
(' VerSffentl.,' i., p. 14 sq., and Facs.) states that it shows 
' the same type ' as the Kalendar, but in an earlier, more 
imperfect stage. Schwenke says (' Veroffentl.,' ii., p. 24) 
that its type is in an ' experimental and transitional stage,' 
and (' Centralbl.,' 1901, p. 291) that it shows a / which is 
older, he thinks, than the / in the books enumerated below ; 
the new / appears already in the 3 1 -line Indulgence, though 
he is of opinion that the Donatus and Kalendar types are 
not Gutenberg's first products (see Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' 
p. 176 sqq. ; J. E. Hodgkin, ' Rariora,' ii., 1902, p. 28). 

(iv.) Donatus of twenty-seven (?) lines in the Berlin 
Royal Library. Two strips of vellum leaves (40 mm. by 
20 mm.), containing the remains of three lines and about 
thirty (partly mutilated) letters, found in the Heiligen- 
stadt Library, in the binding of a copy of Joh. Herolt 
(' Sermones de tempore et Sanctis,' Strasburg, printer of 
the 'Vitas Patrum,' c. 1485; Hain *8495). Schwenke 
('Centralbl.,' 1908, p. 75) states that the fragments show 
the characteristic Donatus type, with the oldest z, s, and 
/, and the same text, differently arranged, as the Paris 
leaves (the recto = Par. 5% li. 1 8-20 ; the verso = Par. 5 b , 
li. 18-20). 
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Zedler thinks that many experiments must have 
preceded the Astronomical Kalendar which follows, 
and is printed in a new type of the same form as 
the above type 1 a. 

Type 1 b. Second phase of the above type 1 a, 
also called the Kalendar type, and living on, 
according to Schwenke ('Centralbl.,' 1908, p. 70), 
from 1448 to 1457; see bdkW) nos. xv., xvi. 
Zedler (' Veroff.,' iii., 19) thinks this to be a new 
type of the same form as type 1 a, and (' Veroff.,' 
i., 16; ' Forsch.,' p. 103) he is of opinion that 
Alb. Pfister, who understood neither the cutting 
nor the casting of types, bought it of Gutenberg 
and continued to use it while still at Mainz. 

(v.) Astronomical Kalendar, said to be for the year 
1448, therefore supposed to have been printed at the 
end of 1447. Fragments of two large vellum sheets 
(49.41 cm. by 18.5 cm.) printed on one side only, dis- 
covered in 1 90 1 by Dr. Zedler ('Veroff.,' i.) in the binding 
of a manuscript bound in, and belonging to, the monastery 
of SchOnau, in Einrich, near Mainz, now preserved in the 
Landesbibliothek (No. 1 9) at Wiesbaden. It calculates, 
for one year, the ephemerides of the phases of the moon, 
etc., and is thought to have originally consisted of six 
leaves (33^ by 24 cm.) printed on one side only, one for 
every two months ; the leaves preserved give the calcula- 
tions for January, February (tenth line cut away), March 
and April; therefore, the third part, perhaps, of the 
whole. It is presumed that a Kalendar belonging to it 
must have been printed on a separate sheet, or that it 
served as an Appendix to a so-called perpetual Kalendar. 

Zedler (* die alt. Gutenberg-type ') gives a facsimile or 
the document, and says that in this faultlessly printed 
Kalendar we have the types of B 36 as they appear in the 
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Turk-kalendar (see below, no. viii.), though some of the 
types differ, and ( c VerQff.,' iii., 1 9) that many specimens 
must have preceded this work of 1447, pointing out 
(pp. 8, 11) that some of the /'s and several other letters 
and combinations of letters have been touched up by 
hand (see below, p. 200 sq). 

Schwenke (' Veroff.,' ii., 1 sqq. and p. 24) says that a 
long interval separated this Kalendar from the 1454 
Letter of Indulgence and the Turk-kalendar; and on 
p. 2 8 explains that this Kalendar is a stage in the develop- 
ment of the printing practice of B 42 ; see Bauschinger, in 
' Literar. Centralbl.,' 1902, col. 1662, against K. Haebler, 
ibid. col. 1434 sq. 

(vi.) 3 1 -line Indulgence, beginning 'Vniuersis'; three 
different issues (A, B, C) with the printed year mccccliiii., 
and one issue (D) with the printed year mcccclv., all 
printed on vellum. Of issues A and B no sold copies 
have yet come to light. But three unsold copies of each 
are preserved at Brunswick, Wolfenbuttel and Hanover 
(Culemann collection). Of issue C ten sold copies are 
known to exist in various libraries, with dates ranging 
from 22nd October, 1454, to April, 1455, besides three 
unused copies. Of issue D ten sold copies, with dates 
from 7th March, 1455, to 30th April, 1455, an ^ f° ur 
unused copies are known. 

The Church-type used in this Document for the dis- 
tinguishing words has always been thought to be identical 
with that of B 36 . But minute differences show that this 
cannot be the case. The type (ii.) used for the text is bas- 
tard Roman, for which see below. See Hessels, ' Guten- 
berg,' p. 150; Schwenke, in 'VerOff., ii., 10. Zedler 
(' Forsch.,' pp. 58, 77, 78) ascribes this Indulgence type (its 
small size presupposing a deal of training) to Schoeffer, 
though he must have manufactured it in Gutenberg's office, 
basing this opinion on peculiarities in the type, which he 
regards as Schoeffer peculiarities, and on Schoeffer's colo- 
phon, in which he alludes to Peter and the two Johannes. 
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(vii.) Donatus, twenty-six lines, two rubricated sheets 
(=four leaves, 1, 2 + 9, 10) of an edition of eighteen 
leaves, placed between 1447 and 1450, preserved in the 
Berlin Royal Library (' Centralbl.' xxvii., p. 65 sqq.). 

(viii.) ' Manung widder die Durken ' (Turk-kalendar). 
Almanac for January, 1455 (therefore printed in Decemr 
ber, 1454) in 4 . Five (six) paper leaves, twenty and 
twenty-one uneven lines on a page (5^ and 6 blank). 
A copy discovered in 1806 in the Jesuit Library at 
Augsburg, now preserved in the Munich Hof-Library. 
According to Zedler ('Veroff., i., 16, 118) printed with 
the types of the 1448 Kalendar, but when already some- 
what worn. He also thinks that this and the numbers xi. 
and xii. were printed at Bamberg. Cf. Hessels, ' Guten- 
berg,' p. 157; Schwenke, in 'VerofF.,' ii., 11. 

(ix.) A German translation of the Bull of Pope Calixtus 
III., dated xii. Kal. July ( = 20th June), 1456. Fourteen 
rubricated paper leaves, 4 (i3 b and 14 blank), in the 
Kalendar type, though two of the capital E's belong to 
the B 36 type (' Centralbl.,' xxvii., 73). Preserved in the 
Berlin Royal Library. Not to be ascribed to P. Schoeffer. 

(x.) Donatus, twenty-seven (or thirty?) lines, which 
seems to have consisted of twelve vellum leaves, of which 
the leaves (imperfect) 1, 2, 8, 11, 12 have been preserved. 
One fragment of a leaf (n?) showing twenty-five lines, 
a second of a leaf (12 ?) showing twenty-six lines, in the 
British Museum (C. 18 e I. No. 5). Leaves 1 and 2 are 
in the Bodleian Library (Aucft 2. Q infra I. 50. No. 5 
from the Kloss collection), and leaf 8 in the Mainz Town 
Library. See Hessels, 'Gutenberg,' p. 159, No. 6, 7. 
Zedler, in ' VerofF.,' i., 41, "gives (reduced) facsimiles 
(Plates ix. and x.) of the fragments, and says that it is an 
edition of thirty lines ; Schwenke {ibid., ii., 21, with fac- 
similes and p. 29) places this Donatus between the Turk- 
and Laxier-Kalendars. 

(xi.) Conjunctiones et Oppositiones Solis et Lunae 
(now called by German bibliographers Laxier- or Aderlass- 
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Kalendar). A calendar for 1457, therefore printed at end ot 

1456 ; a broadside paper sheet, apparently without a water- 
mark, printed on one side, of which the upper half (the 
months January to June, that is nineteen lines and traces 
of the twentieth, i.e., second line for July) of the only 
copy known, discovered in the Mainz Archives (by 
G. Fischer, in 1803), is in the Paris Library. Originally 
it seems to have consisted of thirty-six lines of text with 
three lines as heading. See Schwenke, in ' Veroff.,' ii., 1 3, 
Zedler, ' Gutenberg-Forsch,' p. 96 sqq., and in ' VerOff.,' 
i., 37, where he gives a facsimile of it on Taf. v. The 
document measures 18.5 by 26.6 cm. 

(xii.) Der Cisianus (not Cislanus) zu Dutsche. A 
folio paper sheet, printed on one side, thirty-six lines, with 
separate headline. It is thought to be a Kalendar for 

1457 ( = end of 1456), or for 1456 ( = end of 1455); 
see Zedler, 'Gutenberg-Forsch.,' p. $6 sqq., and in c Ver6ff.,' 
i., 16, 48. Schwenke, 'Veroff.,' ii., 15 ; Wyss, in c Cen- 
tralbl.,' 1 90 1, p. 145 ; K. Haebler, £ Le soi-disant Cisianus 
de 1443,' Besancon, 1902 (also in ' Le Bibliographe 
moderne,' An. 6, 1902, pp. 5-40, 188-210); Edw. 
Schroder, in ' Centralbl.,' 1902, p. 437 sqq. The Tross 
copy mentioned in Suppl. to Brunet's ' Manuel' (1878, 
s. v. Cisianus) was bought in 1870 for the Cambridge 
University Library. 

(xiii.) Donatus, twenty-seven lines ; fourteen (?) vellum 
leaves (in a quire of seven sheets). The British Museum 
(pressmark C 18 e i. No. 2) acquired the leaves 4, 10, and 
11 (entire), with fragments of 11. 2, 6-9 and 13, from the 
Kloss collection. A fragment: of six and a half lines in 
the Bodleian Library may belong to this edition, as also 
two small fragments of the leaves 1 and 14 (?) discovered in 
the Gymnasial Library at Heiligenstadt in the binding of 
a volume (perhaps bound at Erfurt). See Schwenke, in 
' Centralbl.,' 1908, p. 75 ; id., in ' Veroff.,' ii., 17 ; Zedler, 
in ' Veroff.,' i., 15, 18, 41, who gives facsimiles (reduced) 
on plates vi. to viii. ; Hessels, c Gutenberg,' p. 158, No. 5. 
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(xiv.) Donatus, twenty-seven lines (length 150 and 
157 mm.). Schwenke, ' Centralbl.,' 1906, p. 449 sqq., 
calculates this edition to have consisted of one quire of 
seven vellum sheets ( = fourteen leaves), of which the 
two rubricated centre sheets (leaves 6 to 9) have come to 
the Berlin Royal Library from the collection of Gust. 
v. Emich (No. 195, 196) at Vienna. He adds (1) that 
they are printed in the Kalendar type ; (2) the arrange- 
ment of the text deviates from that in the London 
Donatus, wherefore he places it after that edition, but 
before the Bamberg-Oxford fragments ; (3) the form of 
the types is the same as that of the London fragments, 
and sharply distinct both from the oldest form of the 
Donatus type and the B 36 type. 

(xv.) Donatus, twenty-seven uneven lines (150-4 mm.). 
Three strips of a rubricated leaf (5), discovered in the 
binding of a copy of ' Aen. Sylvius Familiares Epp.' 
(Ntirnberg, 148 1) preserved in the Karlsruhe Hof- u. 
Landesbibl. Schwenke ('Centralbl.,' 1907, p. 112) states 
that the present fragments can belong neither to the 
London nor to the Berlin Donatus, though he failed to 
ascertain whether they could belong to the Munich or to 
the Oxford-Bamberg D 27 , and thinks that they may be 
part of a fifth edition of twenty-seven lines in this type. 
It shows some similarities with the London D 27 , the 
' Cisianus ' and the Laxier-Kalendar, but has an a which 
he has not found anywhere else. 

(xvi.) Donatus, twenty-seven lines, one rubricated 
vellum leaf (6), in the Kalendar type, from Erfurt, in the 
Berlin Royal Library ('Centralbl.,' 19 10, xxvii., 62). 

(xvii.) Donatus, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, or thirty 
(?) lines. Fragments of a vellum sheet (two leaves) of 
this edition discovered in the binding of a copy of Pauli 
Veneti 'Summa Naturalium,' Mediol. 1476, in fol. which 
from the Episcopal Library at Salzburg was transferred to 
the Munich Hofbibl. (pressmark, Rara, 103, 1 m.). 
Schwenke, describing the fragments ('Centralbl.,' 1906, 
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p. 452 sqq.), calculates that they may be the fourth and 
ninth of an edition of twelve leaves, though certain cir- 
cumstances lead him to think that it might have consisted 
of thirteen (12+ 1) leaves of twenty-eight lines. The 
impression, he says, is good and clear, resembling that of 
the Munich Donatus of twenty-seven lines. 

(xviii.) Donatus, twenty-seven lines. Fragment of a 
velium leaf (3 ?) discovered in the binding of the Latin 
MS. 24,510 of the Munich Hofbibliothek. Schwenke, 
in ' VerofF., II., 1 9, No. 8 (Facs. Taf. 3), points out some 
additions to the type of this edition. 

(xix.) Donatus, twenty-seven lines, which presumably 
also consisted of seven vellum sheets, but is only known 
from two vellum fragments of the leaves 6+9, the upper 
part of which is preserved in the Bodl. Library (Auct. 2 Q 
infra I. 50, No. 6), the lower part in the Bamberg Royal 
Library (vi., F. 1). Schwenke ('Veroff.,' ii., ao, and Taf. 
iv. facs.) says that the two fragments were found in the 
binding of a Bamberg A6t-book, and that one of them 
belonged to Kloss before it came to Oxford ; cf. Zedler, 
VerOfF., i., 42 sq.y and Taf. xi. (facs.). 

(xx.) Donatus, twenty-eight (?) lines. One defective 
vellum leaf, showing twenty-five lines, formerly in the 
possession of Jacq. Rosenthal (Incun. typ. ii., No. 2154), 
afterwards in the Amherst Collection (Sotheby's Sale 
CataL, No. 288. Seymour de Ricci's Handlist, No. 5). 

Another leaf (apparently the corresponding half of the 
sheet) in the Mainz Gutenberg Museum. Schwenke 
( c Ver6fF.,' ii., p. 23, and Taf. vii., and ' Centrabl.,' 1907, 
p. 114) ascribes this edition to Pfister of Bamberg. 

ic. New fount of types la and ib, with various 
stamps and matrices modified, according to Zedler 
(in 'Veroff.,' r, 18, 45 sqq.), who points out 
several differences between the types of B3 6 and 
the smaller works described above. On these 
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differences see also Schwenke, in ' Centralbl.,' 1901, 
p. 289 sqq. Zedler (in ' Veroff., i., 48) thinks that 
Albrecht Pfister, while still at Mainz, obtained this 
type from Gutenberg, but printed B3<5 at Bamberg, 
not before 1457 tyid., pp. 37, 48). Schwenke (in 
* Veroff.,' ii., 1) regards the type of B3& as a ' con- 
tinuation ' of the Donatus and Kalendar type, and 
calculates that, in this way, this type has had a life 
of nearly twenty years, that is, from about 1443 
(the supposed date of the ' Weltgericht ') till about 
1462 (the last known date of Pfister). 

(xxi.) Bible of thirty-six lines. Two volumes, folio, 
882 leaves, with two columns of thirty-six lines each 
on a page. Some bibliographers, assuming that Pfister 
printed it, call it the Pfister Bible. A paper copy is in 
the Paris Library, and also a separate copy of the last leaf 
(Apocalypse), which bears the rubricator's manuscript date 
146 1 . Other copies are preserved in the Rylands- Spencer 
library, in the British Museum, at Jena, Leipzig, Antwerp, 
etc. (Hessels, 'Gutenberg,' p. 160; Bernard, 'Origine,' 
ii., 31). Schwenke ( { Untersuch.,' p. 75 sqq.) is of 
opinion that the leaves 1 to 4 recto of vol. i., and the 
leaves 1 and 2 recto of vol. ii., were printed from a 
manuscript, but that the remainder of the book is a care- 
less reprint of B 42 . Zedler (' Forsch.,' p. 104) thinks 
that Pfister began B 36 before B 42 was finished, but after 
having printed the first nine pages, laid the work aside, 
to take it up again after the publication of B 42 . He 
calculates that eighty copies were printed on paper and 
twenty on parchment (/. c, 106). See Hessels, ' Guten- 
berg,' p. 160. 

Of the small text- or brief-type ii. of the 31 -line 
Indulgence of 1454 (the manufacture of which 
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Zedler ascribes to Peter Schoeffer, though work- 
ing in Gutenberg's office ; see ' VerofF.,' i., 49 ; 
' Gutenberg-Forsch.,' p. 76, and Schwenke, in 
' VerofF.,' ii. 10) no further trace has been found. 

[For types iii. and iv., see List B of Schoeffer's 
books.] 

(xxii.) Type v. The ' first stage ' of type vii., 
supposed by Otto Hupp (' Ein Missale Spec.,' 
1898) and others to have served for printing 

(1) A 'Missale speciale,' in the possession of Herr 
Ludw. Rosenthal at Munich ; (2) a ' Missale Abbrevi- 
atum,' discovered in 1900 in the Benedictine Church of 
St. Paul, in the Lavantthale. Most German biblio- 
graphers agree that these Missals could not have been 
printed before 1480. 

(xxiii.) Type vi. The large type ot the Psalter 
of 1457. 

(xxiv.) Type vii. The small type for the same 
Psalter (said to be the 'second stage' of type v.). 
Both vi. and vii. were also used for the ' Canon 
Missae' of 1458, a copy of which is preserved in 
the Oxford Bodleian Library. See H. Wallau, in 
'VerofF.,' iii., 37 sqq. 

(xxv.) Type viii. used for 

(1) Joannes de Balbis, ' Catholicon ' of 1460, folio, 373 
leaves, two columns of sixty-six lines each ; (2) Matth. 
de Cracovia, c Tractatus racionis,' twenty-two leaves, thirty 
lines to a page, 4 ; (3 and 4) Thomas de Aquino, 
c Summa de articulis fidei ' ; two 4 editions, one of thirteen 
leaves, with thirty-four lines to the page ; the second or 
twelve leaves, with thirty-six lines to the page ; (5) An 
Indulgence of 1461 of fifteen lines. 
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B. 

Printer of the B\ z (Peter Schoeffer). 

Types iii. and iv. 

(i.) 30-line Indulgence ; one issue (A) with the printed 
year mccccliiii., and two issues (B, C) with the printed 
year mccccl. quinto. All printed on vellum. Of issue A 
only one copy has been discovered (now in the Rylands- 
Spencer Library) which was sold at Cologne on 27 th 
February, 1455, the printed year mccccliiii. having been 
altered with the pen to mccccliiiij. Of issue B two sold 
copies, with dates Apr. 1 1 and 29, 1455, are in the Berlin 
Royal Library and the British Museum. Of issue C a 
sold copy with date Apr. 24, 1455, * s at Wolfenbtlttel. 

Type iii. (Church type) has hitherto always been 
regarded as identical with that of B4 2 , but recent 
researches have brought out the fa<5t that this is not 
the case (see ' Veroff.,' i., 49 ; Schwenke, ' Unter- 
such.,' p. 58). 

Type iii. continued : 

(ii.) Bible of forty-two lines (also called the Mazarine 
Bible), printed before 15th August, 1456, as the binder of 
the paper copy of vol. ii. in the Paris Library states that 
he finished its rubrication on that day, and that of vol. i. 
on the 24th of the same month. Two volumes, folio, 641 
leaves of two columns of forty-two lines each, but in some 
copies the columns of pp. 1-9 contain forty lines only, 
while the tenth page has two columns of forty-one lines 
each, though the difference in the number of Hnes makes 
no difference in the space which they occupy. For 
other copies see Hessels, 'Gutenberg,' p. 170; Dziatzko, 
'Beitr. zur Gutenbergfrage,' Berlin, 1889. Schwenke, 
1 Festschr.,' has drawn up a list of all the copies known 
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to be still in existence, and on p. 67 suggests that Guten- 
berg may have printed some small books before 1453 
with this type, before it was filed down. No trace of 
them has as yet been found. In ' Centralbl.,' 1905, 
p. 259, he declares that with this type Gutenberg created 
his first, perhaps his only, great work. In the copy known 
as the Klemm copy, bought by the Saxon Government in 
1886, and presented to the Deutsches Buchgewerbe- 
museum at Leipzig, the year ' 1453 ' is written in small 
Arabic numerals of fifteenth century form, at the bottom 
of the last leaf of the second volume. But this date is 
highly suspicious, for Klemm, who must have known the 
importance and high value of such an early date if genuine, 
never mentioned it, though he described his copy three 
times, in 1883 and 1884 (see Hessels, in 'The Library,' 
July, 1908). But Schwenke (' VerofF.,' ii., 1, 26 ; 'Guten- 
berg-Feier,' 1900; 'Centralbl.,' 1901, p. 289^.) and 
Zedler (' VerSff.,' i., 8, etc.; 'Centralbl.,' 1907, p. 207) 
accept it as genuine. 

(iii.) Donatus of thirty-three lines (125-30 mm.). 
Vellum fragment in the Bodleian Library. No printed 
initials. 

(iv.) Donatus*, thirty-three lines (132-5 mm.). Vellum 
fragment at Paris, without printed initials ; three rubri- 
cated leaves (5, 6, 8) in the Berlin Royal Library 
('Centralbl.,' xxvii., 68). 

(v.) Donatus, thirty-five lines, printed, according to 
the colophon, ' per Petrum de Gernssheym, in urbe 
moguntina cum suis capitalibus.' It is ornamented with 
the initials and uncials of the 1457 Psalter. See Hessels, 
'Gutenberg,' p. 171, No. 8. Schwenke would place it 
between 1467 and 1469 (p. 68). Copy in the Paris 
National Library (Vel. 1038), and one leaf in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. 

(vi.) Donatus of twenty-six lines (long no mm.). 
One defective (nearly unimpaired text) vellum leaf, dis- 
covered in a Munich private library, in the binding of a 
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volume printed at Cologne in the early sixteenth century. 
It is now in the Mainz Gutenberg Museum. Schwenke 
(' Centralbl.,' 1905, p. 531) thinks that this leaf may belong 
to the same edition as that in the British Museum. 

(vii.) Donatus of twenty-six lines (long 105 mm.). One 
vellum leaf at Mainz, another at Hanover, a third in the 
British Museum (Schwenke in 'Centralbl.,' 1905, pp. 529, 
531). The uncials of the 1457 Psalter are used for the 
initials of the chapters ; see Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' p. 168, 
No. 3. 

(viii.) Donatus, thirty-three lines (125-8 mm.) One 
defective vellum leaf (the first), in 1903 announced for 
sale in Ludw. Rosenthal's Cat. 105, No. 3, with facs., 
and purchased by the Berlin Royal Library (Libri in 
membr. impr. 64 1 ). The uncials of the large Psalter type 
are used for the initials of the chapters ; for the first 
initial (P) room was reserved, but it has not been filled 
in. Schwenke, in ' Centralbl.,' 1905, p. 529 sq. 

(ix.) Donatus, thirty-three lines. One vellum leaf (the 
first), in the Berlin Royal Library (pressmark, Libri in 
membr. impri. 64, 2), discovered in the binding of a 
volume which formerly belonged to the Abbey of Ochsen- 
hausen, and contained various incunabula of Pforzheim, 
Spire, Cologne till 1508. Its text differs slightly from 
the preceding edition ; the first initial is filled in (red) 
by the rubricator; the other initials (of chapters) are 
the Psalter uncials. Schwenke, in 'Centralbl.,' 1905, 
p. 530 sq. 

(x.) Donatus, thirty-three (?) lines. Small fragment ot 
a vellum leaf (ca. 1 2 by 7 cm.) discovered in the binding 
of Incun. V 33000 in the University Library at Giessen. 
Schwenke ('Centralbl.,' 1905, p. 532) calculates that it 
may be leaf 10 of a rubricated copy, and tells us that 
although it has (in ch. 33) wrongly ' audiuntar ' for 
' audiuntor,' just like the 35-line edition with SchoefFer's 
name, its text differs from the latter edition, nor can it 
belong to the 33-line Paris edition. 
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(xi.) Cantica ad Matutinas ; only known from one 
vellum leaf (the first) in the Paris Nat. Library, con- 
sidered to be the remains of a Psalterium (perhaps of 
thirty-eight leaves) for the printing of which Humery(!) 
may have furnished the type (Schwenke, ' Untersuch.,' 
p. 72 sqq.). Judging from the leaf preserved, the work 
corresponded in every respect to the 42-line Bible, having 
double columns, forty-two lines, etc. . 

(xii.) Donatus, twenty-four lines, printed, according to 
Schwenke ( c Gutenberg-Feier,' p. 70), between 1470 and 
1477. See Hessels, 'Gutenberg/ p. 168, No. 3; Leop. 
Delisle, in 'Journ. des Savants,' 1894, p. 140; Zedler, 
' Forsch.,' p. 1 14. 

Of the small text or brief type (iv.) of the thirty- 
line Indulgence of 1454, which Zedler (in ' Veroff.,' 
i., 49, and ' Gutenberg-Forsch.,' p. 76) ascribes to 
Gutenberg, no further trace has yet been found. 

In 1 840, before the fragment of the Weltgericht 
(No. 1) had become known, Eug. Duverger ('Hist, 
de l'invention de l'imprimerie ') pointed to the 
27-line Donatus (No. 2) as Gutenberg's ' speci- 
men,' and published a facsimile of one of its pages, 
which Van der Linde copied (' Geschichte,' p. 8 1 3). 

Both authors told us (see my ' Haarlem, the 
Birthplace of Printing,' p. 60) that 

' the first nine lines of this page were printed with too 
soft types of lead, and show the rapid wearing out of the 
types by printing ; the types of the next nine lines are 
less worn; the types of the lines 19 to 24 are still less 
worn, while the types of the last three lines, manufactured 
with the same punches, were cast of better metal, similar 
to those of the 36-line Bible.' 

The Donatus, however, does not bear put this 
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description, otherwise it would, as Zedler rightly 
remarks (' Forsch.,' p. 51), be a caricature and 
forgery, in the same way as he regards the notes 
and the date 1451 written on the leaves, forgeries 
of the well-known Prof. Bodmann. According to 
Zedler (' Veroff.,' i., 15 sqq.) it was printed with 
' the earliest variety of the B36 type,' that is, the 
'first phase' of the 'Gutenberg' (or Donatus) type, 
which also, he says, served for the ' Weltgericht ' 
[No 1 J, which latter, he thinks ('Veroff.,' iii., 
p. 2 sqq.), preceded the Paris Donatus, and was 
printed c. 1444-7, wnen Gutenberg had not yet 
brought his art to that height which he reached in 
the Astronomical Kalendar [No. v.] printed for 
1448 [therefore at the end of 1447],' so masterly 
[with Gutenberg's second phase of the B3<5 type = 
the Kalendar-type] that it must have been preceded 
by many experiments. Zedler tells us that in this 
' masterly ' printed broadside several letters have 
been touched up by hand with writing ink, for the 
purpose of linking them on to the letters which 
follow them. Exx.gr., wherever/" is followed by 
(8th January, 9th February, etc.), or / (7th, 9th 
February, etc.), or u (1st March) ; / by s (8th Feb- 
ruary, 7th March, etc.), or e (1st April), or u (3rd 
April) ; st by e (3rd, 5th January, etc.) ; c by 
(5th, nth January, etc.) or u (13th January), etc., 
the strokes through the/" and t and the top of the 
c have been, he says, broadened out by ink by hand, 

1 Zedler (' Veroff.,' i., 14) declares that the dates assigned by 
him to these three works fill up the gap between Gutenberg's 
residence at Strassburg (12th March, 1444) and his first appearance 
in Mainz (17th October, 1448). 

H 
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so as to combine them with the letter following. 
As the types of the Kalendar, he adds, 

' are freshly cast, with sharp and expressive outlines, and the 
fine bows over the z's, the hair-strokes of the <?'s being 
nowhere wanting, they required no further touching up. 
Hence, as several letters are linked together with ink by 
hand after the printing had been done, this operation cannot 
have been necessary on account of any defective printing 
tools ; it rather proves that Gutenberg endeavoured to 
satisfy, even in minute details, the public eye accustomed 
to manuscripts ; it was not worth while to manufacture 
special ligatures for such combinations, wherefore they are 
also wanting in B 42 .' 

These manipulations, Zedler says, are plainly 
visible in the original, but not in the photograph, 
because the ink used for the purpose has every- 
where become pale. Therefore, without seeing 
the original, we cannot test this particular point, 
on which he lays such stress. As far as I know, 
such manipulations are not improbable, for I have 
myself observed somewhat similar operations in 
copies of the ' Speculum humanae salvationis,' not, 
however, effected for the purpose of linking certain 
letters together, but for giving them readable forms 
when they had come out badly through defective 
types or printing. If, therefore, Gutenberg printed 
only this one copy, he might have touched- it up 
with his own hand, or have it touched up by others 
in his printing office ; in such a case, however, he 
was not consulting the ' public eye.' But if, as is 
probable, he printed more copies than one, and had 
felt anxious to give his work the appearance of 
manuscript, or to avoid all eye-sore to the public 
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accustomed to combined letters, he could, with 
little extra trouble or time, have cast these special 
ligatures while he was making or had already cast 
others of the same kind. Ligatures, combined 
letters, and letters with signs of contractions over 
them occur in the ' Weltgericht ' and the Paris 
Donatus, both printed according to Zedler by 
Gutenberg in an 'earlier phase' of the same type, so 
that these characteristic types were not unknown to 
him. They appear also in the later Turk-Kalendar, 
in the Sanitary- or Laxier-Kalendar, and in B3<5, all 
printed, says Zedler, in a third phase of Gutenberg's 
type. In fa<5t, we may feel sure that the early 
printers, before engraving or casting any types, first 
ascertained from their manuscript models what 
letters, combinations of letters, signs of interpunc- 
tion, and contractions were required. Yet we are 
invited to assume that Gutenberg's anxiety and care 
for the public taste did not arise till he had cast this 
new (second) type for the Astronomical Kalendar. 1 
But suppose the three works just mentioned, or even 
one of them, had been printed by Gutenberg, in 
the years attributed to them, that is, 1443 to 1447, 
therefore long before he borrowed money from 
Fust in 1450, in such a case he must have been 
fully equipped during that time, for printing ; that 
is, he must have possessed not only types and the 
instruments (patrices and matrices) for making 

1 An examination of the Kalendar, on 16th August, 1910, 
convinced me that the faded spots here and there visible in the 
document are owing to the fading of the printing ink, and not to 
attempts to remedy, by writing ink, the imperfections of defective 
types. 
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them, but a workshop, a press, and other neces^ 
saries for printing not only this, but any other work* 
great or small, otherwise he could not have printed 
anything, nor shown any specimen of his work. 

And yet, the Helmasperger document of 1455, 
if we are to take it as genuine, reveals Gutenberg 
to us as a beginner, not so early as 1447 or 1443, 
but so late as 1450, when he had not only to make 
his ' tools,' but even to borrow the money for 
making them, and, in addition, required to be 
supplied with everything necessary for printing, 
parchment, paper, ink, etc., and with money for 
keeping a workshop going, and maintaining him- 
self. 

It is, however, now contended that the researches 
of the late Dr. Karl Dziatzko ('Gutenberg's friiheste 
Druckerpraxis,' 1890) have shown 

(1) that (from the tenth page onwards) B 36 'is a reprint 
of B 42 ; (2) that as the type of B 36 was already used in 
1454 to distinguish two lines and two or three words 
in the 31-line Letter of Indulgence from its smaller 
text type, it follows (3) that B 42 (which was finished 
before the 15th August, 1456) must have been printed 
by Gutenberg during his partnership with Fust (1450-55), 
and that for this Bible he manufactured the ' tools ' 

1 Dziatzko ascribed the types of B^ 6 to Gutenberg, but the 
printing of it to him in combination with Pfister. Accordingly 
Prof. Hartwig explained (< Festschr.,' 1900, Introd., p. 19) that 
B 36 was the ' work ' which Gutenberg had to ' finish ' for the 800 
guilders advanced by Fust. But, while occupied with it, he saw that 
it was planned on too large a scale, and could not be executed for 
the money at his disposal. He applied, therefore, for further help, 
and Fust lent him another 800 guilders, whereupon he cut new 
types , and printed B 42 with them. 
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(= new type) with the first 800 guilders which the latter 
advanced to him in 1450, after he had spent four or more 
years in experimental labours, of which not only the above 
named three, but other small works no longer preserved 
to us, were the result. 

In 1882 I explained in my 'Gutenberg' (pp. 
164-8, 171), the bibliographical and typographical 
reasons which then induced me (and the late 
Mr. Bradshaw) to ascribe B4 2 to Schoeffer, and 
I am not aware of anything having since occurred 
or been said to show this to be wrong. 

On the first opportunity that offered itself again 
to me, in 'The Library' of 1908 (p. 296 sqq.), 
I endeavoured to point out how Dr. Dziatzko — 
struck by a 'resemblance' between the types of B3 6 
and B4- 2 , and overlooking the fa<5t that the earliest 
printers did not imitate each other's types, but 
engraved and cast their types after the manuscripts 
of their time and respective localities — had come to 
the rather hasty conclusion that the two Bibles were 
printed in one and the same office, by one and the 
same printer, that is, Gutenberg. 

But Dziatzko's results had already then been 
accepted and elaborated by Gottfr. Zedler (' Guten- 
berg-Forsch,' I90i,p. 27 sqq.) and Paul Schwenke, 
who describes in a valuable monograph on B4 2 
(' Festschr. zur Gutenberg-Feier,' Berlin, 1900) 
thirty-eight copies (complete or known only from 
fragments) of this Bible preserved in public and 
private libraries, mentioning eight others which 
cannot now be traced. 

Both these learned librarians examined B36 and 
B4 2 from the same point of view as Dziatzko, and 
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while professing to approach the question regarding 
the printer with an open mind, made it clear from 
the beginning that they were sure that it was 
Gutenberg. Like Dziatzko they saw that the 
types, especially the capitals of the two Bibles, differ 
from each other not only in size (those of B3 6 being 
taller and broader than those of B4 2 ), but also in 
form ; yet they regard these two different types as 
in principle the same (Schwenke, ' Festschr.,' p. 78). 
Nor do they differ from Dziatzko in their inimi- 
tably thorough and microscopic examination of the 
Bibles, telling us that they made it according to 
a ' method,' the initiation and perfection of which 
they ascribe to Dziatzko. 

' Our present method of investigation,' says Schwenke 
(' VerOfF.,' ii., 5), c as it was perfected by Dziatzko, is not 
content with merely stating the component parts and the 
forms of a type, but extends the research to the practice 
of using it, that is, the employment of parallel chief and 
secondary or by-forms of letters, the use of abbreviations, 
orthography, interpunction, endings of lines, the treat- 
ment of the beginnings and ends of chapters, and similar 
things.' 

It is necessary to mention some details of this 
c method,' as it has produced results which cannot, 
I regret to say, be called satisfactory with regard to 
bibliography in general, and the controversy on the 
invention of printing in particular. In accordance 
with the 'method,' Dziatzko, Schwenke, Zedler, 
and other German scholars, have minutely examined 
the books and types included ill the above lists. 
Every letter, every combination of letters on one 
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type, their chief and secondary ' forms, all the signs 
of contraction above the letters or through their 
up-and-down strokes, all marks of interpuncStion, 
hyphens, etc., are scrutinized, measured and de- 
scribed ; the z's with strokes, bows, or dots above 
them, are counted; 2 likewise the /'s with or with- 
out cross-strokes and with bows over them ; and 

1 The chief form of the type called ' the Gutenberg type ' (for 
which ' Gothic ' is a general and better name), is angular, orna- 
mented above and below with minute projecting spikes or teeth. 
For instance, an ordinary u, as used after q (que, quod), or/ (fuper, 
fuf-), or / (-fluo), or v (vul-), consists of two perpendicular strokes 
or limbs, each having on its top as ornament a kind of arrow-head, 
forming an integral part of these limbs (t), but projecting slightly 
on the right and left of the perpendicular strokes of the letter. 
At the foot of the two strokes the same arrow-head appears in an 
inverted position (i), but connected together in the centre by a fine 
link, while on the top they are separated. This form is, mutatis 
mutandis, the normal one for all letters. These ornaments differ 
from the modern 'serifs.' 

The ' secondary,' or ' by-form,' has no such arrow-heads on its 
top, and the two strokes of the u are straight up to their top, where 
they slope slightly leftwards, while at the foot there is no other 
difference than that the left stroke is rounded off, and has, therefore, 
no projecting point on its left. This secondary u is used after /, 
c, f, g, r, e, or a, etc. Somewhat similar truncated ' by -forms ' 
have p (after e), i (after g, c, or r), h (after t or c), n (after g or c), 
m (after <?), I (after e), etc., etc. The ' by-forms ' have no project- 
ing arrow-heads, because the latter would interfere with the more 
or less projecting points on the right of the letters which precede 
them. Schwenke (' Veroff.,' ii., 4) feels doubtful as to whether 
this secondary form was obtained by filing down the ' chief form, 
or from special patrices and matrices. See also Dziatzko's 
'Gutenberg's Druckerpraxis,' p. 51, and at the end; Schwenke's 
' Festschrift,' etc. 

2 Sometimes it is not without interest to count how often con- 
tractions are used or omitted on a page (see Zedler, in ' VerSff.,' 
i., 1 8). The same use or absence of certain contractions may be 
noticed on several pages of the editions of the ' Speculum humanae 
Salvationist 
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each of them is called a living symbol of ' Guten- 
berg's inventive genius,' or of his ' unique con- 
ception of beauty and symmetry.' The use of 
a particular letter, a stroke or a bow over the /, 
a stroke through a/, or attached to a p (for per), 
allow us, they say, to detect Gutenberg's ' elemen- 
tary rules' (Schwenke, p. 81), or his 'care and 
solicitude for harmony ' between every stroke, be it 
a right or a left, an up or a down one. 

On the other hand, the absence of the same 
strokes or bows, or the wrong use of chief, instead 
of secondary forms of types, and vice versa, is to 
them a sign that the book under examination 
belongs to a later or earlier period of Gutenberg's 
activity, or that the book was not printed by him 
at all (' VerofF.,' i., 20) ; sometimes he or some 
compositor is presumed to have trimmed up his 
types for apparently no plausible reason ('VerofF.,' 
L, p. 17). In this way Schwenke deals (in his 
' Festschrift ' and in ' VerofF.,' ii., p. 1 sqq. ; ' Cen- 
tralbl.,' 1 90 1, p. 289 sqq.) with all the types ascribed 
to Gutenberg. Abandoning his opinion, expressed 
a year before, that the B+ z type was Gutenberg's 
first, he describes (in ' VerofF.') those of the Paris 
Donatus (List A, No. 2) as the earliest phase or stage 
of the ' Gutenberg ' type, which is said to reappear, 
recast with some alterations, as a second ' phase ' or 
stage, in the Astronomical Kalendar for 1448 (1447), 
and as a third phase or stage (again recast with 
alterations) in B3 6 and the Pfister-Bamberg books. 

Schwenke himself points out ('Centralbl.,' p. 290) 
cardinal differences between some of the letters of 
B36 [exx.gr. the A, E, R, t, ct) and the smaller 
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Pfister (?) books (see List A) which are said to 
have been printed with an earlier phase of these 
' Gutenberg ' types. Yet, on account of the many 
and striking agreements between the other letters, 
we cannot speak, he says, of two different types, 
but only of ' two stages of development ' of one 
and the same type, and he feels certain (' Veroff., 
ii., 1) that ' most of these letters were manufactured 
from the same stamps (patrices), probably even 
from the same matrices.' He regards the types of 
B3 6 as the latest (' Centralbl.,' p. 290), because they 
are identical with those used afterwards by Pfister. 
The older phase, he says, is still employed in the 
Laxier-Kalendar of 1457 ( enc ^ °f l 4-5fy, s0 tnat 
the printing of B3 6 ' cannot have commenced before 
1457, anc ^ must have been finished before 1461.' 
He is still uncertain as to whether this Bible was 
printed at Mainz or Bamberg, but in the water- 
mark of B36 he found nothing connected with 
Mainz, except once the 'scales,' which mark was 
identical with Dziatzko's a, and 

' the supposition that the copies of the Bible were sold 
from Bamberg gains strength by the Stuttgart copy 
having been bound in a Bamberg binding-office ; the 
Jena and Greifswald copies were probably also bound 
there ; at Bamberg are preserved fragments of two (paper 
and vellum) copies (see Wetter, ' Gesch.,' p. 457), while 
the monastery Ilmbach, where the Wurzburg copy was 
originally preserved, is situated only about fifty kilo- 
meters from Bamberg.' 

On p. 1 8 of his monograph on B4 2 he says : 

' It is astonishing that the first large printed work which 
we possess is a typographic masterpiece, and it must have 
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taken Gutenberg, even after he had created (!) the move- 
able type, many years of trial to produce this regular 
print on strong paper, the brilliant blackness and sharp- 
ness of the lines, etc' 

Speaking of the trellis or lattice-like book- 
writing (gegitterte Buchschrifi) which Gutenberg 
used as model, he expresses his surprise and 
admiration at Gutenberg's dexterity and genius 
in manufacturing his B4 2 type, and presumes that 
Gutenberg, 

' when his observations and experiments had taught him 
to bring each letter on one type — that is, enclose it in a 
rectangular space — he must have started with z, «, u, m, 
which oftener occur than the other letters, and have the 
most simple form. He could have had no difficulty in 
making these letters in such a way that when they came 
together their perpendicular strokes would always remain 
at an equal distance ; in this way in would take up the 
same space as m ; a similar system could be applied to 
z, /,/ (with one stroke) ; a, b, d, h, k, », o, p, q, (final) o, 
u, v (with two strokes) ; m, w (with three strokes). But 
difficulties would present themselves in manufacturing 
letters like c, e, f, g, r, t, x, y, which have on the right side 
of their perpendicular stroke an additional part, which 
had to be confined in the same space when brought 
together with other letters. In such cases the scribes 
made a shift, no doubt unconsciously, and from a natural 
feeling for symmetry, by closely connecting with such 
letters the perpendicular stroke following, and omitting 
the usual point on the left, where the two letters would 
touch each other. At the foot of the letters, or wherever 
an up-stroke is found, where the space on the left is free, 
the points remained unaltered. In this respect, however, 
Gutenberg could not follow them.' 
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He then explains Gutenberg's contrivances for 
making his types square with each other, which, 
he says, we should not undervalue, though Guten- 
berg had conceived the first (!) idea of making 
a distinction between chief and secondary forms, 
by examining the customs of the scribes. And 
then adds, 

' earlier authors on printing had observed hardly anything 
of these contrivances, and had merely wondered about 
the differences in types. Wetter had noted something 
of it ('Gesch. der Buchdruckerk.,' Mainz, p. 358), but 
Duverger had explained the whole system in his ' Hist, 
de l'invention de rimprimerie,' Paris, 1 840, p. 6, though 
only with regard to B 36 . It was then forgotten again, 
and even Faulmann, the technicus, was not clear about it. 
Latterly Dziatzko has shown the differences between the 
chief and secondary forms of the letters, and the systematic 
difference in their usage. O. Hupp (' Ein Missale 
speciale,' Munchen, 1898, p. 18 sq.) had recognized the 
reason for this usage, but looked upon it as an art or 
subtilty of Peter Schoeffer, so that he regarded the almost 
entire absence of this usage in the Rosenthal ' Missale 
speciale ' as a criterion of its great age, whereas it is the 
strongest proof against the supposed early date of this 
work.' 

I have quoted Dr. Schwenke thus far, in order 
that the reader may form some idea of the nature 
and bearing of the ' method,' and because, inci- 
dentally, his last remark about the 'Missale speciale' 
tersely exposes the error of judgment, which 
recently caused this work and the ' Missale 
Abbreviatum,' which bear every mark of having 
been printed about 1480, to be advertized and 
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described as a work printed by Gutenberg even 
before 1450. 

Dr. Zedler also observed differences between the 
capitals of B3 6 and B+ z , and sees no reason why 
' Gutenberg, the manufacturer of the B3<? type, 
should imitate his own B4 2 type, in cutting his 
small letters for B36, and work independently with 
regard to its capitals ' (' Gutenberg-Forsch,' p. 3 1 
sqq., and ' Veroff.,' i., 27). But, clinging to the 
idea that Gutenberg must have manufactured the 
two types, he argues that 

' Gutenberg, in the first instance, contemplated printing a 
Missal, as it would be more easy for him to cut its large 
letters on the stamps (patrices). For such a book he 
required two kinds of letters, one smaller than the other, 
but cut on stamps of the same size of body {Kegel). 

He illustrates this theory by a facsimile of two 
passages in a manuscript Missal, one of which is 
written, as is customary in Missals, in larger letters 
than the other, though the larger letters occupy no 
more space than the smaller ones, and he tells us 
that 

* Gutenberg, after years (!) or experiments, succeeded in 
engraving the B 3<5 and B 42 types, which both have a height 
of 8.1 mm. But, beginning to print, he found that he 
could not overcome the difficulty of printing the numerous 
rubrics required in a Missal together with the black work. 
(This difficulty still hampered him while he was printing 
the copies of B 42 belonging to the first impression.) He 
then decided on printing a Bible, for which he selected 
the smaller letters of B 42 , with which he first printed some 
pages with two columns of forty lines each ; but finding 
that space could be saved by reducing the body of the 
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types, he filed them down so as to bring forty-one lines 
in a column (on p. 10), and then seeing that still more 
space could be saved he filed the types further down, to 
the size now found in the remaining part of B 4 *, where the 
columns have forty-two lines, though he had found it 
necessary to recast portions of his types on this reduced 
body.' 

Again (' Gutenberg-Forsch.,' p. 81), 

' Gutenberg created with Fust's money the enormous 
type- apparatus for the contemplated Missal, and also the 
apparatus for B 36 and B 4Z . The form of the letters he 
could not take straight from his manuscript model ; its 
creation was rather the result of long thought and numer- 
ous experiments, by which the inventor produced that 
system of artistically limbed letters which we see in B 42 , 
which it is Schwenke's great merit to have revealed to us. 
The manufacture of all these types must have required 
several years. Composition and printing could only have 
begun in earnest after the completion of this labour. 
After many unsuccessful trials, which had to be made in 
a comparatively short time, Gutenberg became convinced 
that he would not succeed in creating, in the contemplated 
Missal, such a masterpiece of his new art as hovered 
before his ambitious mind.' 

The only difference between Zedlerand Schwenke 
seems to be this : the latter thinks that an unknown 
printer, in manufacturing the B3 6 type, ' roughly 
imitated ' that of B+ 2 , but under Gutenberg's eye ; 
while Zedler regards the B4 2 and B3 6 types as 
Gutenberg's creation, though Schoeffer manu- 
factured some of the capitals of B4 2 (' Forsch.,' 
p. 45 ; id., ' alt. Gutenberg-type,' p. 9) ; he even 
endeavours to prove (' Forsch.,' p. 34) that in the 
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letters of B36 we have the ' firstlings of the most 
blessed and far-reaching gift of intellect ever devised 
by the mind of men.' 

It is impossible to discuss all the details and hypo- 
theses published by Dziatzko, Schwenke, Zedler, 
etc., regarding the types and books ascribed to 
Gutenberg, as such a discussion would require 
special types, and far more space than they them- 
selves had at their disposal. 

It is difficult to follow the arguments of the 
German bibliographers. They write in the belief 
that Gutenberg is the inventor of printing ; that 
all the books and types mentioned above are his 
work, and that no other opinion is possible. 
Hence they refer us for evidence of his activity, 
genius, skill, etc., often on one and the same page 
or in one and the same sentence, to various letters 
or signs of contractions or printers' habits, occur- 
ring in different books printed in different types, 
so that they mingle the characteristics of the Paris 
'Donatus' with those of the ' Turk-kalendar ' ; those 
of B36 with those of B4 2 ; those of B4* with those 
of the ' Astronomical and Turk-kalendar,' the ' Cisi- 
anus,' etc. ; the types of the two Indulgences of 
1454 are compared with those of the Psalter of 
1457 (' Veroffentl.' i, 8, 9, 40, 44, 45 ; iii, 8). And 
all this to prove that, though there may be differ- 
ences between the types in size and form, some of 
their peculiarities show that they are all the work 
of one master. Yet, after having read pages of 
such intricate ' evidence ' for attributing books to 
Gutenberg, you may find doubts expressed as to 
whether he could, after all, have printed them 
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{ibid, iii, 18). In none of the discussions, in which 
even the early Dutch incunabula are mixed up 
(ibid, i, 1 6), is there any systematic arrangement 
or classification of the types or ' phases ' of types. 
It is true, Dziatzko (' Gutenberg's Drucker- 
praxis,' pp. 51-53, 60, 61, 64-66, 68) gives valu- 
able tables of letters, contractions, etc., extracted 
from B3<5 and B4 Z , for the purpose of showing the 
great ' likeness ' between them. And Zedler has 
done the same (' VerofFentl.' i.) for the types of the 
(1) Paris 'Donatus'; (2) 'Astronomical Kalendar'; 
(3) 'Turk-kalendar' ; (4) 'Cisianus' ; (5) 'Laxier- 
kalendar'; (6) British Museum 'Donatus' of 27 
lines ; (7) B36. But his tables are incomplete, 
omitting, for instance, the combined letters, though 
he speaks of them at some length {ibid, i, 17). 
And on p. 15 of his treatise on the ' Weltgericht ' 
{ibid, iii.) he says that the ' Astronomical Kalendar ' 
for 1448 has only the / with a slanting stroke 
above it (see also ibid, i, 7, 8, and Schwenke, ibid. 
ii, 9), though his photograph {ibid, i.) shows that 
it has also an / with a bow in li. 2 {ist), another in 
li. 5 {in), and other places. 

One thing is clear, the ' method ' adopted by 
the chief German bibliographers of the present 
day in examining, describing and grouping the 
earliest German incunabula, has buried the subject 
under a mass of learned dissertations, without 
enabling us to realize who printed them. Guten- 
berg is credited with 'fine aesthetic feelings,' various 
'conceptions of art, symmetry, harmony, etc.'; but 
it is difficult to see how he could have executed 
the large amount of work attributed to him if we 
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believe the documents that speak of him and his 
doings (see above Documents No. xiii, and below 
Nos. xxii, xxiii, xxiv, etc.), from, say, 1442 to his 
death in 1468, all proving that during these years 
he was in serious financial difficulties. 

As regards Gutenberg's genius and qualities, 
none of the three authors specially named above 
seems to have taken into account, during their 
minute researches, that the art of printing is the 
development and continuation of the art of writing 
(perhaps more immediately of that of Blockprint- 
ing), and that its inventor, whoever he was, 
invented the moveable metal types, but not the 
shape and form of his letters, which he modelled, 
necessarily and as a matter of course, on the hand- 
writings in vogue in his time and locality. 

Occasionally they speak of manuscripts having 
been the models for Gutenberg's types (' Veroffentl.,' 
i., 20, 21), but at the same moment they represent 
him as having created independent 1 forms of type 
for B4 2 and his other books, and assert that the 
types of B3 6 are nothing but a rough imitation of 
those of B4 2 , though their founder, if he was not 
Gutenberg, took pains to follow as much as pos- 
sible Gutenberg's principles (Schwenke, 'Festschr.' 
p. 81 ; id. 'Veroffentl.' ii, 27, 30). 

1 Zedler says (' Gutenberg-Forsch.' p. 117): ' The influence of 
the Schoeffer (!) type of the 31-line Indulgence on the Catholicon- 
type is unmistakable, only the latter, regarded as a whole, is an 
entirely independent (!) creation, etc' (see my remarks on the 
Catholicon-type, in my 'Haarlem not Mentz,' p. 21). Again (in 
' Veroffentl.' iii, 1 9), ' It certainly took Gutenberg many years of 
troublesome labour (!) to perfect not only the casting of types, but 
also a proper system of letters.' 
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The ' method ' of minutely examining and 
describing types, their varieties and different forms, 
watermarks, quires, printers' habits, etc., which 
Dr. Schwenke thinks was initiated and perfected by 
Dziatzko, may bear some fruit. We have seen 
above (page 108) how Schwenke's own study of 
early types enabled him to realize that the ' Missale 
speciale ' could not have been printed in the 
earliest period of Mainz printing, as it lacks the 
combinations of letters, and chief and secondary 
forms of letters, which are characteristic of that 
early time, but disappear gradually when the type- 
founders became a little more independent of 
manuscripts, and dispensed with combinations of 
letters which caused them more trouble than 
ordinary insulated forms. 

But the ' method ' is bound to cause, and is 
already causing, great confusion in bibliography, by 
ascribing two or more incunabula to one and the 
same printer, simply because there is some 'resem- 
blance' between their types, marks of punctuation, 
paper, watermarks, the arrangement of quires, etc., 
as Dziatzko did with regard to B4- 2 and B36 ? while 
he also attributed the two Letters of Indulgence 
of 1454-5 to Gutenberg, merely because their 
small text types resemble each other. He even 
regarded an x which he had noticed in a Costerian 
' Dbctrinale,' as an ' imitation ' of the ' Guten- 
berg ' x found in B4 2 and B3^ (or of the x in the 
1457 Psalter, he says), for no other reason than 
that he saw a resemblance between them. 

Schwenke, Zedler, etc., also take a resemblance 
between types, etc., as their guide, and if they see 
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a 'likeness' between some of the letters, no differ- 
ences in the shape and size of the others seem to 
prevent them from ascribing two or more founts 
to Gutenberg. These proceedings are disapproved 
of even in Germany; see 'Literar. Centralbl.' 1902, 
col. 1405. It is true that something similar is 
done with respect to the Costerian types, some of 
which are only linked to the others by a 'family- 
likeness.' But this family-likeness is not the mere 
'resemblance' on the strength of which a number 
of otherwise dissimilar types are attributed to 
Gutenberg. The Costerian types stand apart from 
all others, and yet are linked among themselves, 
not only by a general striking likeness between 
them, but also by a characteristic / with a perpen- 
dicular stroke attached on the right-hand side to 
its cross-stroke ; further, by a minute stroke con- 
necting the signs of contraction with the letters 
over which they stand (see below, p. 119), and by 
an equally characteristic r, with a small stroke or 
curl, which are all imitations from indigenous 
handwritings. The so-called Gutenberg- type (that 
of B36, a large Gothic or Church- or Missal-type), 
with its so-called ' phases,' cannot be called peculiar 
when it is used for Divine Service books, but its 
large size appears strange when used for a school- 
book (Donatus) or a Kalendar. In 1 46 1 , however, 
and later, this large type is employed by Albr. 
Pfister, at Bamberg, for a somewhat similar pur- 
pose — that is, a set of popular books. Hence, 
according to Dziatzko's 'Method,' the Paris 
Donatus, Weltgericht, Astronomical Kalendar, etc., 
should be attributed to Pfister, who printed other 
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books in a similar, if not the identical type, rather 
than to any other printer. But Schwenke and 
Zedler, by ascribing an earlier date to the Donatus, 
etc., separate them from the Pfister books, and ask 
us (1) to ascribe to Gutenberg three books, said to 
have been printed between 1443 and 1447, two in 
the earliest, the third in the second 'phase' of his 
type ; (2) to believe that he printed all the others 
mentioned in the above list ; and (3) that, in manu- 
facturing his 'third' phase of this type (for B3 6 ), 
which is described as a reproduction of the forms 
of the 'first' and 'second' phases, he 'roughly 
imitated' the type of B4 2 , which materially differs 
from that of B36. 

If I do not misunderstand them, this is what the 
arguments of Schwenke and Zedler, based on the 
' Dziatzko-Method,' come to, though the latter 
suggests some other theory as well (see above, 
p. 108). By thus basing themselves on a 'like- 
ness' between types, they ascribe to Gutenberg 
a number of types and books (even one which 
bears the name of Peter Schoefferin the colophon), 
because in these books they recognise, they say 
('Veroffentl.' i, 49 ; 'Gutenberg-Forsch.' 76), the 
'Gutenbergian' type, which means, from their 
point of view and according to their 'method,' not 
that there is any evidence that Gutenberg ever 
cast or used this type, but that they see in them 
some features ('simplicity' and the 'total absence 
of superfluous strokes') which they say are peculiar 
to Gutenberg. 

Gutenberg is praised for his ingenuity and skill in 
cutting and casting the types of B4 Z , but the scribe 
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whose manuscript was the model for the peculiari- 
ties and contrivances for effecting that symmetry 
and harmony which are admired in the types is 
hardly alluded to. Without disparaging the merits 
of the cutters and founders of* the B36 and B4 2 
types or any other types, much greater praise is 
due to the scribes who produced the models for 
them long before the art of cutting and casting 
types was known, and who formed every letter 
they produced by hand. 

Our three authors appear to have overlooked 
the late Will. Blades's ' Life and Typography of 
William Caxton,' published in two volumes in 
1 861, in which he discusses and exhibits, on the 
plates xi, xiii, xvi, xviii, xxi, xxiii, all the chief 
and secondary forms of the letters, and combinations 
of letters, ever cast and used by Caxton. 

On page 3 1 of Vol. I. Blades explains that 

'the first printer, when forming his alphabet, was never 
troubled as to the shape he should give his letters. The 
form which would naturally present itself to him would 
be that to which he and the people to whom he hoped to 
sell his productions had been accustomed. The types 
used in the first printed books closely resemble the written 
characters of the period, and this imitation was extended 
to all those combinations of letters which were then 
in use by the scribes. Thus the Psalters and Bibles 
which appeared in Germany, among the first productions 
of the press, were printed in the characters used by the 
scribes for ecclesiastical service books, while more general 
literature was printed in the common bastard-Roman. 
. . . Caxton's types bear the closest resemblance to the 
handwriting in the Mercers' books, and to the volumes of 
that era in the Archives of Guildhall.' 
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Blades repeated this in his ' Biography and Typo- 
graphy of W. Caxton,' published in 1877, and 
again in the second edition of this work published 
in 1882. 

It is true, the printer of B4 2 worked some fifteen 
years earlier than Caxton, but he was not, on that 
account, more original than the latter, because 
Caxton and his contemporaries still followed 
that universal custom of the earlier printers (no 
matter whether we ascribe the origin of the 
moveable type to Haarlem or to Mainz) of 
Holland, Germany, Italy, France, etc., of imitating, 
when casting their types, as closely as possible, the 
handwriting indigenous to the region (province or 
town) where they settled. This imitation they 
extended, as Blades says, not merely to the size 
and forms of the letters (small or capitals), but to 
every other feature or characteristic of the letters, 
the ligatures, signs of contractions, etc., which they 
found in the manuscripts. 

In the same way the Blockbooks and their 
pictures were nothing but imitations of contem- 
porary manuscripts or those which had preceded 
them. 

This imitation was likewise a matter of course 
and necessity for the Dutch inventor of printing 
with moveable metal types ; it remained a matter 
of course and necessity for all the printers who 
came after him, at Mainz, Bamberg, Strassburg or 
any other place, and it may no less be observed in 
the gradual development and changes of the hand- 
writings anterior to printing, from the earliest 
period and from one generation to another, however 
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much the writings of one century or one locality 
may seem to differ from those of another. 

After the appearance of Mr. Blades's book, my 
own researches led me to realize these fa6ls inde- 
pendently, and I called attention to them in ' The 
Academy' of nth October, 1884, in the 1888 
edition of the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica ' (article 
'Typography'), and more at length in my ' Haarlem 
not Mentz,' 1887, pp. 18-23. 

Schwenke, therefore, when he said (see above, 
p. 1 07 sq.) that earlier authors on printing had hardly 
noticed any of 'Gutenberg's contrivances,' and that 
Dziatzko was the first to point out the differences 
between the chief and secondary forms of the 
letters, must have forgotten or overlooked what 
Blades and I had said as to MSS. having been the 
models for the earliest types. It is true, neither 
Blades nor I pursued the subject beyond general 
observations as to the printers having derived the 
forms of their types from the MSS. Consequently, 
I would not describe as superfluous a treatise on 
the 'contrivances' of the early printers, and the 
'chief and secondary forms' of the earliest types. 
On the contrary, it might, as has been remarked 
above, be useful and necessary, provided such an 
enquiry is conducted with the full knowledge that 
the types are nothing but imitations from manu- 
scripts, and that, therefore, the handwritings are 
the proper and ultimate bases for research and 
study of this interesting subjecT:. 

This imitation of handwritings by the earliest 
typefounders is clearly shown by what Zedler calls 
(' Veroffentl.' I., 34) a 'characteristic peculiarity' of 
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the types of the earlier Dutch Incunabula — namely, 
a small, thin, perpendicular stroke, 1 which connects 
the horizontal strokes or signs of contraction with 
the letters or types above which it appears. Several 
instances of it may be seen in his photograph of the 
Hague 31-line Donatus (' Veroffentl.' I., pi. iv.) ; 
exx. gr. 2 nd page, li. 2 tamq; li. 3 qlitatis, li. 6 
mecti, respodedi, etc. Zedler says that this con- 
necting stroke 

is not everywhere distinctly visible, though originally, no 
doubt, it was, as there are examples of each letter which 
has a stroke of contraction. The original of the Donatus, 
though it has suffered much, shows this better than even 
the facsimile. This peculiarity occurs in all the early 
Donatuses and other Incunabula figured in Holtrop's 
' Monuments,' 2 and is a characteristic of the early typo- 
graphically printed Dutch Incunabula, because nothing is 
seen of such a connecting stroke in the xylographically 
printed books. Whenever it is not visible in the 
Donatus-fragment, it is, no doubt, owing to the type, after 

1 To be precise, this connecting link or stroke is not always 
perpendicular, but often slanting, and comes down either from the 
right side of the mark of contraction (which is sometimes a hori- 
zontal, sometimes a wavy stroke, and often has the form of a 
semi-circle) on to the right side of the type, or from the left side 
of the horizontal stroke, on to the left side of the type. On the 
and a it generally rests on the central point of these letters. In 
certain cases this link is nothing more than a small point. 

2 See his ioth (a xylographic Donatus) to 33rd plate, which all 
happen to be facsimiles of Costeriana, in the well-known Costerian 
types. On pi. 33 15 only one or two instances occur. But we 
have it again on pi. 34 and 35 (Jacob Bellaert, Haarlem, 1483-4), 
though perhaps not on pi. 36 (Joh. Andreas, Haarlem, i486). It 
does not occur in the Utrecht Incunabula figured on pi. 37, 38, 
39, but Ger. Leempt's (Utrecht) type has it. It is also found on 
pi. 54, 56, 59 (Louvain), 60, 61 (Bruges), 82 (Delft), 90, 100 
(Antwerp); see further plates 106, no, in, 113, 122. 
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casting, having been trimmed, whereby the connecting 
stroke, required by the nature of the stamp (patrix), was 
deliberately removed, as militating against the written 
form of the letter. This trimming was necessary, for 
instance, in the case of i, which otherwise would have 
been indistinct. But even the i shows traces of this link, 
as in huic (li. 29), legend (li. 31). When we examine the 
contemporary Dutch manuscripts, we find nothing (!) 
analogous to this peculiarity of the printing-type. It 
would, indeed, be strange if this connecting stroke . . . 
was based on manuscript custom ; it was rather required 
by the mode of manufacturing the type. The stamp 
used for the making of the matrix cannot have been a 
staff, on the lower part of which the letter was cut in an 
inverted order ; it must have consisted of a mere letter 
without a bottom. Therefore, the material of which it 
was made was not wood, but metal, that is brass, &c, &c. 

If Zedler, before he wrote this, had examined 
Dutch Blockbooks and Dutch Manuscripts, he 
would have seen that the peculiarity of which he 
speaks, far from being absent, is a special feature 
in them, in the same way as it is in the earliest 
Dutch Incunabula, It may be seen in nearly every 
line of the Xylographic pages of the ' Speculum 
humanae Salvationist perhaps not everywhere so 
clearly as in the three or four typographic editions 
(Latin and Dutch) of this work, but still plainly 
enough to show that the woodcutter did his best 
to copy his manuscript model. It may also be 
seen in the Dutch Xylographic ' Canticum Canti- 
corum' (see two instances on Plate 10 of Berjeau's 
edition), and in the Dutch edition of the 'Ars 
Moriendi ' ; see Cust's edition, PI. I\ or p. 40, 47, 
last line (nuqua), 49, second line, and traces of the 
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system on p. 57, li. 18, 20 (quam, quantum), and 
p. 59. It occurs likewise, not in any haphazard 
way, but as a regular system, in the Dutch Manu- 
scripts. In July, 1 908, 1 saw in the showcases of the 
Museum Meerman-Westreenianum at the Hague, 
five MSS. all having this peculiarity — namely, AA 
123 (Latin Breviary, in the Netherlands, c. 1450) ; 
AA 1 87 (Nederl. Getijdenboek, in the Netherlands, 
1489); A A 193 (Nederl. Psalter, in the Nether- 
lands, c. 1450); AA 69 (Dietsche Doctrinaal, in 
the Netherlands, 1374). I saw it likewise in a 
richly illustrated 'Biblia Pauperum' of the four- 
teenth century preserved in the same museum. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that it was 
imitated by the printer of the ' Costeriana.' Zedler 
discusses this point when dealing with some theories 
as to the more or less defective mode of manufac- 
turing types supposed to have been adopted, as a 
necessity, by the Inventor of Printing at Haarlem, 
or by Gutenberg at Mainz (see ' VerofFentl.' i., 22 
sqq.). One of these theories, advanced by Dziatsko 
in his treatise on B36 and B4- 2 , would have it 
(Zedler, in 'VerofFentl.' i., 30, 47) that the signs of 
abbreviation, so numerous in early prints (in 
imitation of the MSS. and Blockbooks), were not 
cast on the same staff as the letter above which they 
appear, but separately, and were subsequently fixed, 
by some mechanism, over the letter. Schwenke 
('VerofF.' ii., 5) opposes this theory, though he 
seems to accept it with regard to the letter p, with 
sign of contraction for ' pro,' in B36, which Zedler 
('1 Veroff.' i., 46) thinks consisted of two types. It 
seems unnecessary to discuss this theory here ; it 

K 
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militates against all that we see in the early- 
German prints. Anyhow, as regards the Dutch 
incunabula, it is disposed of by the characteristic 
peculiarity described above. Another theory 
regarding the casting of the earliest type, which 
Zedler discusses at great length, was published a 
few years ago by the well-known type-founder 
Dr. Ch. Ensched6, of Haarlem. He called it the 
' Abklatsch-Method,' and thought that Gutenberg 
was led to the invention of this method by seeing 
one of the earlier Dutch ' Donatuses.' By this 
method, according to Enschede, after the patrices 
and matrices had been manufactured, the types 
were cast in two operations ; first, the letter itself on 
a small plate, and then a small staff or shank added 
to it by means of a casting-form. I have dealt 
with this theory in my article ' Typography ' in 
the ' Encycl. Britannica.' Suffice it to repeat here 
that the above peculiarity, which is so conspicuous 
in the early Dutch types (and also in the Dutch 
Blockbooks), is a faithful imitation of the same 
peculiarity in the Dutch handwritings, and for this 
reason cannot be attributed to any imperfect mech- 
anism of the early Dutch typefounders. 

To return to the Bi 6 and B4 Z types, there is 
nothing in them to lead us to think, or to assume, 
that the former was an imitation of the B4* type, 
or vice versd. Both are clearly independent imita- 
tions of two different but unmistakably 'Gothic' 
manuscripts. This script, which may also be called 
the ornamental Gothic or Church-band, has been 
employed for ages for Bibles, Missals, and other 
ecclesiastical books, and is fully developed in the B+ 2 
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and B3 6 types. It begins to make its appearance 
in the tenth century, if not earlier, and runs its 
course till long after the invention of printing. 1 Its 
beginning, development, and perfection may be 
clearly traced by the facsimiles in the 3rd Volume 
of 'The (London) Palaeographical Society,' plates 
32 (Charter of 966), 35 (Benedidtional, c. 963-984), 
54 (Bible, twelfth century), 60 (Bible, thirteenth 
century), 65 (Psalter, a.d. 1284, with fine strokes 
as in the Cambridge MSS. mentioned above), 67 
(Somme le Roi, c. 1300), 72 (Psalter, early four- 
teenth century), 75 (Psalter, c. 1339), 78 (French 
Coronation Service, 1365), 86 (Horace, 1 391), 
95 (Burgundian Breviary, c. 1419), 100 (Psalter, 
1442), 106 (Breviary, c. 1500). Also by facsimiles 
in the 2nd Volume of the same Society's Second 
Series, as 18 (1158), 20 (twelfth century), 23 
(1218), 25-27 (1269, etc.), 29 (1322), 32 (1330), 
42-44 (early fifteenth century), 48 {id.), 54 (1446), 

1 In the Cambridge University Library (pressmark Dd. 7. 1, 2) 
are two large folio volumes, the writing of which (ascribed in the 
Catalogue to the somewhat late date 1490) resembles the type of 
B-i 2 so much, that at first sight one might mistake them for copies 
of this Bible. It has all the (primary and secondary) forms of 
letters, all the combinations of letters, and all the contractions 
above and through certain letters, which Dziatzko (/. c.) and 
Schwenke ('Festschrift') have selected from B 3<5 and B* 2 , and 
figured in their texts and on separate plates. The capitals in 
these MSS. differ only slightly from those of B 42 , less than the 
latter differ from those of B^ 6 . The small letters of the MSS. 
resemble in every respect those of B 42 , except that many letters of 
the former end in or begin with a fine stroke, which also does 
duty to mark the /'. Generally speaking, the writing of these 
MSS. resembles the type of B 42 much more than the B 35 type 
resembles that of B 42 . But would anyone ascribe these MSS. to 
'Gutenberg' or to his 'school'? 
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63; Franz Steffens, III. 83 (fourteenth century), 
87 (1404), 88 (1410), etc., all showing that the 
printers of B36 an d B4*, in engraving and casting 
their types, exercised no 'inventive' or 'creating' 
genius, but merely imitated the writing of one or 
other of the manuscript Bibles or Missals, which 
were ready at their hands, in the same way as the 
block printers before them imitated handwritings 
in cutting their blocks for their texts and pictures. 
The MSS. referred to above, all written between 
circa 963 and 1500 — that is, for the most part 
before Gutenberg's appearance as an artisan or a 
would-be printer — show the same ' contrivances' and 
the same 'chief and secondary forms' as the books 
ascribed to him. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that there is a 'resemblance' between the types of 
B4 Z and B3<5 5 just as there is between the various 
scripts mentioned above. The capitals of the two 
types, however, differ materially from each other 
in form and size, and so do the small (lower-case) 
letters, the signs of interpun&ion, etc., though, per- 
haps, to a less extent. But we could hardly assume 
that for the latter the founder of the B36 types 
took B4 Z as his model, when it is evident that for 
his capitals he must have had another (that is, a 
MS.) model. 

On this ground alone we may safely treat B4* 
and B3 6 as two separate Works of two different 
printers. 

Nor can the arrangement of the two Bibles in 
quires of the same number of (ten) sheets, nor 
their division into Volumes at the same place, nor 
the identity of paper and watermarks in both, be 
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taken as evidence that they were printed by one 
and the same printer, as the manuscript models of 
that period were similarly arranged. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the same kind of paper 
which was bought (at Mainz ?) by the printer 
of B4 2 , was not purchasable at another place by 
another printer. 

But even if all these resemblances and coincid- 
ences could be considered as evidence regarding 
the printer or printers of the two Bibles, on biblio- 
graphical grounds (already mentioned on p. 1 66 of 
my ' Gutenberg ') we must attribute B4 Z to Peter 
Schoeffer. 

He used the B4 2 type probably before 1457 
(not long after B4 2 had been issued), in printing a 
' Donatus ' of 35 lines, which bears his name in 
the colophon : ' per Petrum de gernssheym, in 
urbe Moguntina cum suis capitalibus ' ' (see II. b , 7, 
of the above list, and my 'Gutenberg,' p. 171). 
The employment of these capitals in the Psalters 
of 1457 an ^ : 4S9» m tne colophons of which Fust 
and Schoeffer print their names, links them on to 
the ' Donatus.' Some authors contend that, as 
Schoeffer does not mention Fust in the colophon 



1 These last three words cannot mean ' with its capitals ' (that is, 
of the Donatus), as some authors interpret them, but ' with his 
capitals,' that is, ' of (the printer) Peter de Gernssheym.' Schoeffer, 
in his colophons, repeatedly uses the somewhat analogous ex- 
pression : ' suis consignando scutis,' in the Iustinianus of 26th 
Jan., 1475, 23rd May, 1476, 21st Aug., 1477; the Bernardus of 
14th April, 1475 ; the Clemens of 10th Sept., 1476 ; the Hor- 
borch of 4th Jan., 1477; the Paulus of 7th Jan., 1478; the 
Breslau Missal of 24th July, 1483. Here suis could not possibly be 
translated by its, or mean that the shields were the book's shields. 
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of the ' Donatus,' he must have printed it after 
Fust's death in 1466. But the sequence of 
Scboeffer's work, in connection with his capitals, 
is this : 

1 45 7" r 46 6 he prints in partnership with Joh. Fust; 
1467 he prints alone ; 

1457 and 1459 (August) he issues the Psalter with 
the capitals printed in colours ; 

1459 (Oct.) the Durandus, with the capitals printea 
(but in some copies only) in colours ; 

1460 the Clementinae without printed capitals ; 
1460-1489 no printed capitals in books; 

1490 and 1502 the Psalter is reprinted, with the printed 
capitals (as an antiquarian reprint). No books are known 
after this date with printed capitals. 

Seeing, therefore, that Gernsheym's capitals occur 
only in the first two dated books and some copies 
of the third, and in none of the subsequent books, 
except the merely antiquarian reprints of the 
Psalter in 1490 and 1502, it is more consonant to 
method to place the 'Donatus' before 1457, tnat 
is in 1456, together with B4 2 printed in the same 
type and probably issued the same year. For other 
Donatuses (of 26, 32 and 33 lines) printed in the 
same type, perhaps before that of 35 lines, see the 
above list and my ' Gutenberg,' p. 1 68 sqq. 

For bibliographical reasons also, we must ascribe 
the 30-line Indulgence of 1454-5 t0 Peter SchoefFer. 
Its two headlines to the two forms of absolution 
{Forma plenissime absolutions, etc.), and three or four 
other words (Paulinus ; Misereatur, etc.) are printed, 
for the sake of distinction, in a (Church or Missal) 
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larger type than the bastard Roman type employed 
for its text. It is doubtful whether this large type 
is identical with that used for B4 2 . It is known that 
the P of the Indulgence (in the word Paulinus) 
differs from the P in B4 2 . I also fail to find the 
capital F of the Indulgence in any of Schwenke's 
facsimiles of B4 2 (in 'Festschrift'), or in his tables 
at pp. 32, 33. Even the F, which he gives 
(among the capitals in li. 3) as a later form in B4 2 , 
differs from the Indulgence F, though its straight 
left top much resembles it. 

Moreover, the semi-bows and slanting strokes 
above the z's in the Indulgence 1 differ from those 
in (the first impressions of) B4 2 , but less in the 
latter's final type, though it is hard to see how this 
final type could differ in form from its former two 
states (B4° and B4 1 ), if we accept the filing-down 
theory. This Church-type would seem to have 
been specially cast for the 30-line Indulence, just as 
the Church-type of the 3 i-line Indulgence seems to 
have been specially manufactured for this one 
document, as certain of its letters appear also to 
differ from the B3<5 types. 

And as neither of the small or brief-types used 
for the texts of these two Indulgences have been 
traced in any other work, it seems not unreasonable 



1 Long after this had been written, I noticed that Schwenke 
('Festschrift,' p. 58) had already observed these differences. But 
when he says that he would ascribe the Indulgence type to the 
founder of that of Bt 2 on account of the similarity between the 
two, I cannot agree with him. A similarity between types is no 
evidence ; I ascribe the two types to Schoeffer on bibliographical 
grounds. 
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to suppose that the four kinds of types employed 
for these two broadsides were exclusively cut and 
cast for them, and, for some reason or another, 
discarded afterwards. Anyhow, on bibliographical 
grounds, it is certain that Peter Schoeffer printed 
the 30-line Indulgence, as the initial M of its first 
absolution is identical with the initial M of the 
second absolution in a 33-line Indulgence unques- 
tionably printed by him and issued in 1489, at the 
order of Pope Innocent VIII., by 'Raymundus 
Peyraudi archidiaconus Alnisiensis in ecclesia 
Xanton pro tuicione orthodoxe fidei contra 
Turchos' (copies of which are in the British 
Museum, and the Culemann collection at Hanover; 
see my 'Gutenberg,' p. 166). Therefore, whether 
we regard the Church-type used in the 30-line 
Indulgence as identical with that of B4 2 or not, the 
printing of the document must be ascribed to 
Peter Schoeffer. 

And hence, if bibliographical rules and docu- 
mentary evidence carry any weight, B4 2 and the 
books printed in the same type, together with the 
30-line Indulgence and its two types (all mentioned 
in List B), must be attributed to Peter Schoeffer, 
and not to Gutenberg or any other printer. 

As regards the types and books in the above 
List A, our course is not so clear as with the books 
in List B ; firstly, it is not easy to examine the 
types of the ' Weltgericht,' and the Paris ' Donatus,' 
as the photographs of them, published by the 
Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, are none too clear, pro- 
bably because the condition of the documents is 
unfavourable to photographic action. Secondly, 
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that of the 'Donatus' is reduced in size, so that we 
can neither measure nor minutely examine its types. 
Thirdly, the text of the 'Donatus' is in Latin, that 
of the ' Weltgericht ' (of which no more than 22 
lines are preserved) in German, which latter 
language requires some letters, combination ot 
letters, contractions, etc., which are never or rarely 
employed in a Latin book, and vice versa. How- 
ever, the similarity between the forms and size of 
their types may easily lead bibliographers to con- 
sider them identical. Zedler draws attention (' Ver- 
offentl.' iii., p. 10 sqq.) to two /'s and two b's, which 
slightly differ in form, but all occur, he says, in 
the ' Weltgericht ' as well as in the ' Donatus,' 
wherefore he thinks that the two works are printed 
in one and the same type. He likewise minutely 
describes (ibid., p. 13 sqq., i., 16) seven different z's, 
all observed by him in the ' Weltgericht,' the 
' Donatus,' the Astronomical Kalendar, the Turk- 
kalendar, the Laxier - kalendar, etc. For the 
seventh, he says, Gutenberg had made a special 
matrix, and four of the z's he regards as ' develop- 
ments ' (therefore, not as ' identical ') of the type 
(p. 14), while he takes the differences between 
them as a guide to the chronological order to be 
assigned to the books attributed to Gutenberg. 

It has already been remarked above (p. 100) 
that, if the Helmasperger document is genuine, 
Gutenberg could not have begun to print before 
1450, as in that year he, by his own admission, 
borrowed money, not for ' printing ' anything, but 
for ' making tools ' or an ' apparatus.' The authors 
of the Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, however, contend 
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that Gutenberg intended to prepare these ' tools ' 
for B+ 2 , but that he had already printed various 
works before 1450. They place the ' Weltgericht' 
c. 1443, the Paris 'Donatus' before 1444 or 
shortly after, and the Astronomical Kalendar at 
the end of 1447, and profess to prove that the 
first two books are in the ' first phase,' the third 
in the ' second phase ' of Gutenberg's oldest type. 
But is is difficult to accept these assertions, as the 
contraction for us (9), the dots, small horizontal 
marks and bows over the z's and the V (used as U 
and V) in the ' Donatus,' when compared with 
the same signs or letters in the Astronomical 
Kalendar, make it clear that the types of these two 
works differ from each other, and that, though 
resembling each other, they cannot, on account of 
small but material differences in form and size, be 
described as two ' phases ' or ' developments ' of 
one and the same type. And types materially 
differing from each other in form and size cannot 
have been cast from the same patrices and matrices. 
In this case the differences can be attributed neither 
to the worn-out condition of the ' Donatus ' (see 
' Veroffentl.' i., 16), nor to the freshness of the 
Kalendar-type. For instance : the contract ion for 
us (9) in the Kalendar cannot have been cast from 
the patrix and matrix used for manufacturing the 
same sign for the ' Donatus,' as the former is longer 
and thinner than that of the ' Donatus,' and has a 
more angular top than the latter, which is perfectly 
round ( ° ). Nor could the /'s of the Kalendar, with 
dots or small horizontal marks or bows at a 
material distance from their top, have been cast 
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from the patrices and matrices used for the /'s or 
the ' Donatus,' which have these marks much 
closer to their top. 

Another feature in the evidence of Schwenke 
('Centralbl.,' 1901, p. 290 sqq.) and Zedler is a tall 
/ in the Turk-kalendar for 1455, which is preceded, 
in all words where two /'s come together, by an 
ordinary shorter /; exx.gr. 'bittern' (Wyss' ed., 
Taf. 3 1 a , li. 6); gelitten . . . erstritten (ibid.,\i. 8), 
and various other words {ibid., Taf. 3 1 b , li. 15; 
32 s , li. 13 ; 32 b , li. 17, etc.). The second / over- 
tops the first /, and its left side is straight, appar- 
ently so made that it might not interfere with the 
crossbar of the first. In some cases the two t's 
seem to form a ligature (Taf. 31 a , li. 8, erstritten), 
but in the majority of cases they are disconnected, 
and do not always range in the line ; cf. mittage 
(3i\li. 15), dritte (32-, li. 13). 

Both authors point to a somewhat similar / in 
the Paris ' Donatus,' exclusively preceded by c, 
though the two do not seem to be a ligature ; see 
Zedler's Facs., in 'Veroffentl.' i., Taf. II.', li. 4 
(produ<S?a), 6 (produ<5?am), 9 (A£?iua), 11 (a£?iua), 
and in other words {ibid., li. 12, 14, 16, 24, 25; 
Taf. III. b , li. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, etc.). But the length- 
ened / of the Turk-kalendar cannot typographic- 
ally be called a 'phase' or a 'development' of the 
lengthened / of the ' Donatus,' as the two differ in 
form and size ; nor can the two /'s have been cast 
from the same matrix, that of the Turk-kalendar 
being larger than that of the ' Donatus.' It is to 
be observed that there is no trace of this peculiar / 
in the Astronomical Kalendar, though there were 
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occasions for using it, as in mittage (2nd February) ; 
dritten . . . mittage (1st April). 

An examination of the types of the 'Weltgericht' 
is more difficult, as we have only a small portion 
(redlo and verso) of one leaf. Each side contains 
no more than eleven lines, of which the first are 
slightly cropped by the binder. Ten lines measure 
8-i cm. (=8 A mm. to aline) ; or 8-2 cm. from the 
foot of the upper (truncated) line. The facsimiles 
of the Paris ' Donatus ' being on a reduced scale, 
the height or the width of the lines cannot be 
measured. But ten lines (of January) of the 
Astron. Kalendar measure 8^3 cm. ; of March and 
April, 8*2 cm. 

Some of the letters in both documents, as h, g, /, 
especially the bows on the letter /, also show that 
those ofithe 'Weltgericht' differ from those in the 
' Donatus.' Therefore, if these differences, observ- 
able in the photographs, do exist in the originals, 
then the 'Weltgericht,' the Paris ' Donatus,' the 
Astronomical Kalendar, and the Turk-kalendar of 
1455, are printed in four different types, which 
may have been used or manufactured by one and 
the same printer, but are not, and cannot be called, 
phases of one and the same type, or developments 
of one original type. 

The above List A shows that (apart from the 
types and books in List B) six types (I., II., V., 
VI., VII., VIII.) are attributed to Gutenberg, and 
about four -and -twenty different works, not to 
mention the ' many experiments ' which, accord- 
ing to Zedler, must have preceded Gutenberg's 
' masterly ' printed Kalendar of 1 447, nor the ' many 
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experiments' which, according to Schwenke, must 
have preceded B+ 2 . Of type I. (called sometimes 
the 'Gutenberg,' sometimes the Bs 6 type), three 
' phases ' or ' varieties ' (i a , i b and i c ) are said to 
exist. For reasons stated above, however, they cannot 
be taken as such, as they are really three different 
types, and must, therefore, from a bibliographical 
and typographical point of view, be kept separate, 
even if the differences between them were smaller 
than they really are. Moreover, in the absence of 
all evidence of their having been used by one and 
the same printer, they must be ascribed to three 
different printers. Zedler tells us, that Alb. Pfister 
bought the B36 type from Gutenberg at a high 
price, continued to use it at Mainz, and had after- 
wards, while still there, a new fount made of it 
(by Gutenberg), with certain patrices and matrices 
modified. But there is no authority for this asser- 
tion, which is, moreover, incompatible with the 
Helmasperger document. Hence, after ascribing, 
on clear bibliographical evidence, B4 2 , and the eight 
other works of List B, to Peter Schoeffer, Guten- 
berg would still be credited with having manufac- 
tured no fewer than eight 1 different types (i. the 
' Donatus ' type; ii. the ' Kalendar ' ty pe ; iii. the 
Church type and iv. the text type of the 31 -line 

1 Zedler (' Veroffentl.' i., Taf. XIII.) gives tracings of seven 
different 'phases 'of the oldest (!) Gutenberg-type (i. the 'Donatus' 
type; ii a , the 'Kalendar' type; ii b , the ' Turk-kalendar ' type; ii c , 
the 'Cisianus' type ; ii d , the Laxierkalendar type ; ii e , the London 
27-line ' Donatus ' type ; iii. the B 36 type). If now we add to 
these seven the two types of the 31-line Indulgence, the two of 
the Psalter and that of the ' Catholicon,' Gutenberg is credited 
with twelve types, not to speak of the three ascribed above on safe 
grounds to Schoefler. 
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Indulgence ; v. the B3<5 type ; vi. and vii., the large 
and small types of the Psalter of 1457; v ^- tn ^ 
Catholicon type), and with having printed at least 
twenty-four different works, including a large folio 
Bible (B3<5) in two volumes, the large folio 'Catho- 
licon' and other important works. Schwenke, 
indeed, thinks that some unknown printer printed 
B3 6 , but — in Gutenberg's printing office. 

In considering Gutenberg's capacity for execut- 
ing the large amount of work attributed to him 
by his admirers, we must remember his position 
and circumstances before and during the five 
years (1450 to 1455) covered by the Helmasperger 
document. We know that in 1450, when he 
obtained his first advance from Fust, he had already 
been in debt for eight years at Strassburg, and for 
two years at Mainz. After having lived in the 
former place in apparent luxury from 1436 to 
1439 (see above, Doc. No. ix.), he borrowed there, 
on 17th November, 1442, eighty pounds Strassburg 
denarii from the St. Thomas Stift (see above, 
Doc. No. xiii.), which he never repaid, though 
the annual interest of 5 per cent. (= four pounds) 
on this loan seems to have been regularly paid by 
him (or his surety P) till the 1 ith November, 1457, 
when he defaulted (see below, Doc. No. xxii.). 

On 17th October, 1448, he contracted a fresh 
loan, 1 borrowing from two Mainz citizens, through 

1 Zedler (' Gutenberg-Forsch.' p. 81) assumes that, with this 
loan, Gutenberg fitted up his work-shop, and made preparations 
for the printing of a Missal, so far that when, in about a year's 
time, he came to the wealthy Fust for money, the latter lent him 
a willing ear. But this is against the evidence of the Helmasperger 
instrument. 
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his relative Arnold Gelthuss, 150 gold guilders at 
5 per cent. This debt, too, remained unpaid, and 
was still outstanding in 1503 (flve-and-thirty years 
after Gutenberg's death), while there is no record 
of any interest having ever been paid on it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in August, 
1450, when he contracted a third still heavier 
debt with John Fust, he does not offer his money- 
lender as security any printing-office, or a press 
or presses, or types, patrices, matrices, or other 
printing tools, which he must have possessed if, as 
some bibliographers contend, he had already been 
printing, since 1443 or ear her, German Sibylline 
books, Donatuses, Astronomical Kalendars, and 
other works. No ; he merely pledges 'tools' which 
he had still to make with the money which he 
then (in 1450) borrowed from Fust. Hence he 
must, in 1450, have been destitute of any property 
or any printing apparatus such as an ordinary 
printer would have mortgaged under similar cir- 
cumstances. Nor is it surprising that, in 1450, 
he implied by his (verbal or written ?) agreement 
with Fust that he was penniless, and even unable 
to subsist, or to pay his workmen, his house-rent, 
etc., unless Fust furnished him with the necessary 
cash. Nor can we wonder that after the lapse of 
barely two years (on 1st December, 1452) he asked 
Fust for more money. 

A man thus situated may be a ' genius ' or a 
person of ' iron energy,' he may be even an 
' inventor,' and possess all the fine talents attributed 
to him (see Zedler, ' Gutenberg-Forsch.' pp. 50, 95, 
115, etc.; id. in * Centralbl.' 1907, p. 198). But 
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experience teaches us that sooner or later his 
depressing circumstances begin to blunt his qualities ; 
from one debt he runs into another ' ; he lacks the 
energy to economize, 2 were it only for a while, in 
order to extricate himself from his pecuniary 
difficulties ; he begins to neglect his work ; finds 
no longer anyone willing to lend him more money ; 
at last his creditors press him for repayment, and 
— the end is not far off. 

It would seem that Gutenberg's career after his 
first appearance as a borrower in 1442, was no 
exception to the almost invariable rule. The 
course which he evidently had expected Fust to 
adopt towards him was somewhat analagous to 
that of a benevolent Maecenas, indifferent as to how 
much money he would spend on the particular 
work he cared for, provided he saw it done at 
some time or another by the person whom he 
favoured. Fust was first to lend him 800 guilders 



1 It seems certain that Gutenberg was assisted also by other 
Mainz citizens, one of them being Johann Medinbach. Serarius 
states, in 1604 (' Moguntiacarum rerum libri quinque,' p. 162 sqq.), 
that ' Gutenberg, after having lost nearly all his substance through 
the difficulties of the art, at last accomplished the work by the aid 
of Johann Fiisth, Johann Medinbach and other fellow citizens,' 
and that he derived this information from a MS. of Trithemius 
and the Chronicle of Sebast. Mttnster. Bernard ('Orig.' ii., 16), 
and Van der Linde (' Buchdruckerk.' p. 113), discredited this 
statement, because they only knew Jacob Medenbach, a Mainz 
printer of the end of the fifteenth century. But Velke (' Fest- 
schrift,' p. 415) points out that Johann Medenbach is now known 
from genuine documents, so that there is no longer any reason for 
rejecting Serarius' statement (see also Zedler, ' Forsch.' p. 86). 

2 We must not forget Gutenberg's well-filled wine-cellar or 
1436 to 1439 (Doc. No. ix., above). 
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to enable him to make tools preparatory to another 
work, and in the meantime give him annually 300 
guilders for his living, for paying his house-rent 
and workmen, and supply him besides with parch- 
ment, paper, ink, and other things (etceteras). 

Fust, however, appears not to have been such a 
Croesus as he is always depicted to us, but to have 
been compelled himself to borrow at the high rate 
of 6 per cent, the money which he advanced. He 
would, therefore, have acted recklessly if he had 
incurred additional heavy expenses for the second 
part of a work (parchment, paper, ink) before 
Gutenberg had finished the first part (the tools — 
that is, his types, a press, etc.) so necessary for 
starting. That Gutenberg asked for maintenance, 
and wanted a house while he was engaged on 
making his tools, seems natural, but workmen's 
wages, parchment, paper, ink, etc., were not 
required until his types and press were ready. 

Fust is usually represented to us 

as a crafty, greedy money-lender, who saw the advantages 
of Gutenberg's industrial work, and was determined to 
profit by it, no matter what injustice he would inflicT: on 
his victim, and, therefore, did not advance the money 
out of his own pocket, but purposely borrowed it, as he 
wished to have Gutenberg completely in his grip, in case 
the latter should fail in his performances. 

But the verdict shows that the Tribunal refused 
interest to Fust, unless he could prove that he had 
' borrowed ' the money which he advanced. If 
such proceedings were possible at Mainz, Fust 
acted properly and in self-defence by borrowing 
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the money with which he assisted Gutenberg. 
Why then should he be condemned for having 
done so ? It is not improbable that Fust had no 
desire at first, as Gutenberg says, to charge any 
interest, but that as time went on, and Gutenberg 
produced no tangible result, he felt compelled to 
demand interest, if it were only as much as he 
paid himself. 

We know now enough of the art of printing as 
it must have been carried on from its invention — 
say, about 1445, till, say, 1480 — to feel sure that 
the establishment of a printing-office required no 
exorbitant capital, as the early printers manu- 
factured their own types, and very likely made 
their own presses, wherever they settled. 

Van der Linde (' Geschichte,' p. 810) points 
out that the 1,600 guilders- advanced by Fust (a 
large sum for the middle of the fifteenth century) 
ought to have sufficed for Gutenberg's purpose, 
seeing that the records of the monastery of St. 
Ulrich at Augsburg (see Braun, ' Notitia de libris 
in Biblioth. Monast., 1788, p. 9) show that the 
Abbot Melchior von Stamhaim, when establishing 
a printing-office there in 1472, purchased five 
presses and some other tools from Johann Schiissler 
for 73 guilders ; had five other smaller presses made 
for him ; had types cast for him, and began to 
print in 1473. The preparation of all necessaries 
had taken him a year, and cost him 702 guilders. 

This is the picture of an ecclesiastic fully 
acquainted perhaps with the art of printing, and 
no doubt living under happier conditions than 
Gutenberg. The latter, if we regard the 1455 
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lawsuit as genuine, and take it as our guide, had, 
in 1450, to begin life as a printer, and before he 
could print anything had to manufacture his tools, 
and, while already handicapped by two outstanding 
debts, had to borrow fresh money for the purpose. 
A man in such circumstances could not progress 
like a well-to-do Augsburg Abbot, a quarter of a 
century later, when the art of printing was no 
longer a novelty. 

The authors of the ' Gutenberg-Gesellschaft,' 
however, represent Gutenberg as much better off 
in 1450 than the Abbot Stamhaim in 1472. 
Gutenberg, they say, the inventor of the new art 
of printing, was already so fully experienced and 
equipped in this new art before 1448 that, towards 
the end of 1447, he could print an Astronomical 
Kalendar so ' masterly ' in his second type, that we 
must suppose it to have been preceded by many 
experiments (printed in this and his first type). 

If we were to accept this view, and the 
' experienced ' Gutenberg had had his heart in 
the business, the money advanced by Fust ought 
to have enabled him to cast a type for B4 2 and to 
print it, and likewise to cast a new type for B36 
and to print it. 1 But, says the Helmasperger 
instrument, Gutenberg demanded 800 guilders for 
his 'tools' alone, leaving, therefore, only 750 of 
the 1,550 guilders which Fust (in his sworn 
declaration) stated to have advanced, for the other 

1 On the prices of material for books, parchment, paper, etc., 
about 1440-50, and the time which is supposed to have been 
required (not more than a year) for the printing of B 42 , see an 
interesting discussion by Zedler in 'Centralbl.' 1907, p. 203 sqq. 
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part of the ' work * mentioned in the document. 
This was not a large margin for Gutenberg's own 
sustenance; it was certainly insufficient for the 
payment, during a period of five years, of work- 
men's wages, house-rent, parchment, paper, ink, 
etc., which were all required for the printing of 
the Bible or Bibles ascribed to him. 

But suppose Gutenberg had, in November, 
1455, or earlier, 1 progressed so far with the B4 2 
(not to speak of other work) that a complete copy 
of it could be in the hands of a rubricator by 
August, 1456 (the Mazarine copy in the Paris 
Nat. Library), barely eight months after the trial. 
In such a case Fust must have known what 
Gutenberg had accomplished, more particularly he 
must have been for a long time in possession of the 
pledge (Gutenberg's tools), reserved to him by the 
1450 contract, for his first 800 guilders. Anyhow, 
he must have known it if Gutenberg had made 
these tools. So that, if Fust, in spite of all 
that he knew and must have seen with his own 
eyes, from 1450 till 1455, brought in 1455 an 
action against Gutenberg for the repayment of his 
advances and unpaid interest, Gutenberg could 
and should have pleaded that he had not only 
manufactured his tools, pledged to Fust for his first 
800 guilders, but had also, by means of them, 
printed a Bible in two folio volumes on vellum and 
on paper, as a more than sufficient equivalent for 
Fust's second 800 guilders. Instead of taking such 
an obvious course, Gutenberg gives the Tribunal to 

1 Zedler (' Centralbl.' 1907, p. 202 sqq.) thinks that B 42 was 
finished so early as 1453 ( see below, p. 148). 
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understand that (1) practically he had done nothing, 
as Fust had failed to pay in full, or at once after the 
completion of the contract, the first 800 guilders, 
for which he was to make his tools ; (2) that he 
hoped or trusted that he had not been obliged to 
lay out any part of this sum on the 'work of the 
books' (which can hardly mean anything but that 
he had not laid out anything on such work, i.e., 
had not printed any books) ; (3) that Fust had also 
failed in furnishing him with various necessaries 
(such as parchment, paper, ink, etc.), so that he 
was not indebted to him for anything, and was 
ready to account for the second 800 guilders. 

Thus the plain wording of the Helmasperger 
document, combined with Gutenberg's straitened 
circumstances, before and after 1450-5, force the 
conclusion on us that he had not made his tools or 
instruments (a press and types?) either in 1452, 
when Fust lent him the second 800 guilders, or 
in 1455, when he was summoned before the 
Mainz Tribunal for repaying Fust's advances. The 
document seems also to show that Gutenberg 
could never have printed anything, certainly not 
large folio Bibles like B3<5 and B4 2 , as Fust had 
apparently never supplied the paper, parchment, 
ink, money for maintenance, house-rent, work- 
men's wages, etc., which Gutenberg had expected 
from him. If Fust had done so, he would have 
mentioned it at the trial, or added these extras to 
the amount of his two cash advances. Gutenberg, 
in his embarrassed circumstances, could not have 
contributed a penny towards these extras, even if 
he had wished to. 
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Some authors think that at the trial everyone 
endeavoured to keep the new art secret, and, 
therefore, avoided to mention particulars. Fust, 
for various reasons, might have wished to do so. 
But Gutenberg (who saw his secret in the hands 
of his enemy, eager to appropriate its fruit and 
glory to himself) should have told the judges, and 
all those interested in the trial, that he had invented 
the new art, if he had done so. At any rate, 
he might, in a few words, have explained the 
expression ' the work of the books,' and what 
portion of the first or the second 800 guilders he 
had devoted to it. Having already used once this 
phrase, he could not betray the secret of his 
invention much further by his explanation, and the 
world would have known whether he really had 
invented or printed anything. 

But it may be said Gutenberg must have pro- 
duced something satisfactory during the two years 
and three and a half months that elapsed after the 
first advance (in 1450), otherwise Fust would not 
have lent him more in 1452. Of this, however, we 
cannot be sure, not knowing Fust's reason for 
making a second advance, except that he stated to 
have advanced it to please Gutenberg. The latter 
may have pleaded difficulties in preparing the 
work, and Fust may have thought that by helping 
him further he might prevent a collapse. Anyhow, 
neither in the lines 1 to 22, which are introductory, 
nor in the lines 22 to 47, which are the most 
important part of the Helmasperger document, as 
containing the statements which the plaintiff and 
defendant made on the first day of the trial, is 
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there one word to indicate that Gutenberg had 
produced anything for the money advanced by 
Fust. On the contrary, the facT: that Fust claimed 
repayment of the whole of his advances, with 
interest thereon, seems to show clearly that he 
knew of no work having ever been done by 
Gutenberg. So far, therefore, there is nothing in 
the document to prevent us from assuming that 
from the 15th August,U45o, till the 1st December, 
1452, Gutenberg defrayed the cost of his own 
living, the rent of his abode or workshop, and the 
wages of his servant or servants, whoever they 
were, out of the first 800 (or 750) guilders 
advanced to him ; and that in November or 
December, 1452, he gave Fust to understand that 
he was dissatisfied, and obtained a second advance 
of 800 guilders, which seems to have gone the 
same way as the first 800, during the two years 
and eleven months between 1st December, 1452, 
and 31st October, 1455. We read that a servant 
and a workman of Gutenberg were present at the 
proceedings of the 6th November, 1455, " 3ut ^ 1S 
not stated how long they had been in his employ, 
or whether he had engaged any other workmen ; 
consequently we cannot calculate how much, it 
anything, he might have paid out on wages. 

The remaining part of the instrument is the 
Verdidt (lines 47 to 54) passed on a previous 
occasion, after the litigants had stated their case : 

(1) Whereas such claim, answer, reply and epilogue 
with these and many other words have thus been stated, 
we legally pronounce : (2) When Gutenberg has rendered 
[= shall have rendered (?)] his account of all receipts and 
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disbursements which he has laid out on the work for the 
use of them both ; (3) whatever less ' money he then has 
received and taken in concerning it, 1 that shall be reckoned 

1 The clauses 2 and 3 read in the original: 'Wan Johann 
Guttenberg sin rechnung gethain hat von alien Innemen vnd 
uszgeben dasz er uff daz werck zu irer beiden nocz uszgeben hait, 
was er dan men gelts dar uber empfanngen vnd ingenommen hait 
das,' etc. Senckenberg and Kohler, followed by Van der Linde, 
erroneously printed nun for men, which latter is corredt, though it 
has hitherto been misunderstood. Dziatzko (' Gutenbergfrage,' 
p. 34, note), and Schorbach ('Festschr.' 1900, p. 259, note 7), 
explain it as meaning more. Zedler (' Gutenberg- Forsch.' 
page 65, note 3) thinks that it is the same as mein, found 
in the compounds mein-kouf, mein-rat, . . . menrehie, and in Mod. 
Germ, mein-eid, and that it here means 'unjustly' (widerrechtlich). 
The word men, however, is the same as the Mid. Dutch min, myn 
(see Verdam, ' Middelned. Woord.' in voce ; also Geo. Friedr. 
Benecke and Matth. Lexer, ' Mitt, hochd. Worterbb.' ; especially 
Schiller und Lubben, Mittel-Niederdeutsches Worterb.' in voce, 
min)=yio&. Dutch minder, and can only mean less (Germ, tveniger), 
a meaning which refers to Gutenberg's pleadings that he had not 
received from Fust the whole of the first 800 guilders, and also the 
judges' decision that the amount not received by Gutenberg shall 
be calculated in (== deducted from) the (first) 800 guilders, i.e., he 
shall not be held responsible for more than he could prove to have 
received from Fust. 

The above note has at my request already appeared in the 
' Centralblatt fur Bibliothekwesen,' 1910, p.456, with two replies to 
it, one from Dr. H. Degeringj another from Dr. Paul Schwenke. 
The former says that the change of 1 to e (in a closed syllable 
before liquids), which my explanation would presuppose, is not 
uncommon ; the Helmasperger document itself has volnbrengen 
instead of volnbringen, so that men for min is possible. But he 
adds that I have overlooked that the comparative min (weniger) 
had, in 1455, been superseded by the fuller form minder {rninner, 
minre, etc.), while by the side of this fuller form a new positive 
min, minne (of little value, less valuable =minderwertig) had arisen, 
which is here out of the question. He thinks, therefore, that 
men in this case is really me {mehr, more) with a final nasal sound 
[Nachklang) caused by the g of gelts following. 

It is difficult to accept Dr. Degering's reasoning. He seems to 
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in the 800 guilders; (4) but if it should be found in the 
account that he [Gutenberg] has paid out for him [Fust] 
more than 800 guilders which had not come in their 
common good, he [Gutenberg] shall return it to [Fust], 
(5) and when Fust adduces by oath or by reasonable 
evidence that he has borrowed the above money on 
interest, and not lent it of his own money, then Gutenberg 
shall also render and pay such interest, according to the 
tenor of the schedule. 

This verdicl: is followed (in lines 54 to 65) by 
Fust's sworn declaration regarding the amount of 
his claim, which he had been ordered to make in 
Gutenberg's presence, but which he now (6th 
November, 1455) made in his absence. This 

have overlooked the fadt that official and notarial documents of all 
countries retain old words and expressions, and old forms of words, 
long after their disappearance from the conversational and book 
language. He admits that at some time or other the comparative 
men, min, had, in Mid. German, the meaning weniger (less). 
Benecke says it occurs seldom in Mh. D. ; it is by no means rare 
in Mid. D. (see Verdam, Kiliaen, Oudemans). We may, there- 
fore, take it for granted that when it occurs in a Mid. German 
document of not later than 1455, where a meaning weniger (less) 
is required to make sense, it is not any other word, certainly not 
the word more, Germ, mehr, as our document expresses this mean- 
ing, as Dr. Degering admits, four times — namely, three times 
(lines 24, 28, 51) by the usual me, and once (line 65) by the 
equally usual mer. As I requested two scholars — familiar with 
Mid. German, but knowing nothing of the Gutenberg question — 
to translate the above quotation without looking at anything else, 
and without a hint from me as to the word in dispute, and they 
both also translated men by ' less,' I adhere to my translation and 
to the above explanation. Dr. Schwenke, who also translated 
men by 'more,' is of opinion that the meaning 'less' is suitable 
only when ' dar uber ' after gelts could mean ' concerning it.' 
But by this expression I translate ' dar uber,' and not by ' above 
that,' as his version would have it. 

M 
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declaration, preceded by the notary's introductory 
statement (lines 54-56), 

When such verdict was read in the presence of the 
aforenamed her Heinrich etc. Heinrich and Bechtolff 
servants of the said johann guttenberg, etc., 

runs as follows (li. 56-64) : 

(6) the said Johann fust swore in my [the notary's] 
hand that everything concluded in a schedule, according 
to the verdict, which he also handed to me, was entirely- 
true and correct, and the schedule ran as follows : (7) I 
Johannes Fust have taken up 1550 (Sexhezendehalp) 
guilders which Gutenberg has received and which also 
have gone on our common work ; (8) on which I have 
annually given interest and loss, and of which I still owe 
a part; (9) I calculate for every 100 guilders, which I 
have taken up in this way as is written above, annually six 
guilders; (10) what he has received of this borrowed 
money, which has not gone on the work of us both, 
which is found in the account, of that I claim from him 
the interest, in accordance with the verdicl (11) and that 
this is also true I will maintain as is right in accordance 
with the verdict on the first article of my claim. 

Clause 2 of the Verdict shows that Gutenberg 
was expected to produce an account of all 'receipts' 
and ' disbursements laid out by him on the work 
for the use of them both.' This account he 
appears not >to have rendered ; at any rate, he 
could not have handed it in personally on the 
6th November, 1455, as he then remained absent, 
and those who were present on that day on his 
behalf stated that they had only been commissioned 
by him to hear what would happen (see pp. 64-5). 
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We do not know, therefore, whether Gutenberg 
had made any ' disbursements on the work for the 
use (or good) of them both.' 

The 'receipts' here alluded to seem to be the 
* instalments : of the first 800 guilders which Guten- 
berg acknowledged to have received from Fust 
from time to time [not at once], but which he 
said fell short of the full 800 for which he had 
asked. They could hardly be ' receipts ' from the 
sale of books or broadsides or other documents 
printed by Gutenberg before November, 1455. 

Zedler (' Forsch.' p. 91), however, thinks that 
Gutenberg had derived ' receipts ' from his smaller 
works, and utilized them for his ' master-piece ' 
(i.e., B4 Z ). He also tells us (ibid., p. 96), without 
giving any authority, that in 1454 Pfister (un- 
acquainted with the art of cutting and casting 
type, ibid., p. 102) purchased from Gutenberg the 
B3 6 type for an undoubtedly large sum, and used 
it for some time at Mainz. And he likewise 
asserts ('Forsch.' p. 67 sqq. ; ' Centralbl.' 1907, 
p. 200 sqq.) that the words, ' das sich in rechnung 
erfindet ' (=that is found in the account), in Fust's 
oath (line 63, clause 10, above) show that Guten- 
berg had actually produced his account. 

The wording of the tenth clause is, indeed, not 
clear, and therefore capable of being interpreted in 
more ways than one. It stands to reason, however, 
that Fust speaks there of his own account, not of 
one rendered by Gutenberg. Clause 2 (of the 
Verdict), when read in its context, is not doubtful 
on this point : the words (' was er dan ') ' whatever 
he then,' etc., plainly refer to an account to be 
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rendered, not to one already handed in. Again, 
if Fust had referred, in clause 10, to an account 
actually produced by Gutenberg, he would have 
spoken of his {i.e., Gutenberg's), not merely of 'the 
account.' Though this seems obvious enough, 
Zedler illustrates his strange interpretation of the 
tenth clause by such an ingenious explanation of 
this Gutenberg 'account' that it must be mentioned 
here. After having discussed the prices of parch- 
ment, paper, etc., about 1440-50, he calculates 
that the printing of B4 2 could have been accom- 
plished in twelve months, and, accepting the 
suspicious year 1453 written in the Klemm copy 
(at Leipzic) as genuine, he draws up the chief 
items of the ' account ' which he believes Guten- 
berg to have handed in on the 6th November, 
1455, and to have contained his 'disbursements' 
to the precise amount of 750 guilders laid out by 
him in one year on the printing of B4 2 . 

Here is this Gutenberg-account as drawn up by 
Zedler (' Centralbl.' 1907, p, 207) : 

ders 



Subsistence of the workmen 


300 guild 


Parchment for 1 6 copies . 


192 „ 


38 Reams of paper for 54 copies 1 


38 „ 


Wages ..... 


15° » 


Rent of Office 


• 5° » 


Printing-ink .... 


20 „ 



750 guilders 2 

1 On p. 88 sqq. of his « Gutenberg-Forsch.' Zedler calculated 
that 240 (!) copies were printed of B* 2 ; that, therefore, Gutenberg 
required 162 (!) reams of paper; or 180 copies on paper and 20 on 
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Zedler explains that these expenses run over the 
one year which he supposes the printing of B4 2 to 
have required. Elsewhere he seems to be of 
opinion that Gutenberg began to make his tools, 
say, in July, 1450, so that, if we assume with him 
that the year '1453' m t ^ e Klemm copy is 
genuine, and refers to about the beginning of 
1453, Gutenberg would have accomplished the 
manufacture of his tools and the printing of B4 Z 
in about two and a half years (July, 1450, to 
January, 1453), that is, eighteen months (and 
800 guilders) for the tools, and a year (and 750 
guilders) for the printing of the Bible. But 
Zedler does not explain the gap of about two and 
a ihalf years which his calculation leaves between 
the beginning of 1453 (when B+ 2 is said to have 
been finished, 1 and Gutenberg had so carefully 
husbanded Fust's advances that only 50 guilders 
are not properly accounted for), and, say, Oftober, 
1455, when the law-suit may be supposed to have 
begun. If Gutenberg had finished his tools, say, 
in February or March, 1452, and about the 



parchment, to make a round 200 ; but Schwenke's calculations 
induced him to assume an edition of 270 copies, of which 30 on 
parchment. 

2 Trithemius relates that Peter Schoefter had told him that 
4,000 guilders (!) had been spent on the work before the third 
quire had been finished. 

1 Schwenke (' Gutenbergfeier,' p. 57, 63 sqq.) calculates that 
200 copies were printed ; that the work was commenced in the 
second half of 1453, and finished about the time of the lawsuit — 
that is, the middle of 1455. From 1450(1) to the end of 1453 
Gutenberg had been making ' experiments,' which seems to imply- 
that Schwenke dates Gutenberg's career as printer from 1450(1). 
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beginning of 1453 na ^ finished also the printing 
of B4 2 , he could not have executed this work with- 
out Fust's knowledge, as the latter had advanced 
the money for it. Fust must have known it 
if Gutenberg's tools (pledged to him for his first 
advance) had been ready in 1452; he must have 
come to know it if, say, 200 copies of a large 
folio Bible, in two volumes, printed by a novel 
mechanism by the help of his own money, were, 
or had been, lying ready in their printing-office 
(erected also by his own money) since the beginning 
of 1453, f° r an eventual sale in the book-markets 
of the time. And yet, in, or shortly before, 
November, 1455 — fully three or four years after 
Fust had seen, or could have seen, every day 
during that period this printing-office at work, 
with its store of types, presses, parchment, paper, 
and printing, say, 200 copies of a large folio Bible 
of more than 1,280 pages, all by means of his own 
money — Fust, as if he had seen nothing, takes it 
into his head to prosecute Gutenberg, the creator 
of all this work, and claims from him, not merely 
repayment of his capital by means of which all 
these marvels had been produced, but interest on 
this capital and interest on the interest. And 
Gutenberg, the victim, merely tells the tribunal 
what he had expected from Fust five years ago, at 
the commencement of their relations, and that he 
himself had undertaken to make ' tools ' as a pledge 
for the money advanced to him, but remains silent 
as to whether he had ever delivered or finished these 
tools or had actually printed anything with them, 
and finally, on the second day of the trial, merely 
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absented himself without any further troubling 
himself about Fust or his printing work. Such 
strange things could hardly have happened at 
Mainz during the years 1450 to 1455! Having 
already explained above the reasons for ascribing 
B4 2 , and all the books printed in the same type, to 
Peter SchoefFer, I do not dwell further on this 
point. 

Clause 2 of the VerdicT: refers to the ' work for 
the use of them both,' which seems to suggest that 
Gutenberg was supposed to have done ' work ' 
also for his own use, apart from ' work ' for the 
common use of himself and Fust. This special 
work must have been the ' tools ' which Gutenberg 
had undertaken to make, and which, though he 
pledged them to Fust for the latter's advances, he 
continued to regard as ' his ' tools, having reserved 
to himself the right of redeeming them by repay- 
ing Fust's first 800 guilders. It is strange that 
such separate work could have been intended or 
accepted by the latter, as with mere ' tools ' he 
could do nothing. The clauses 3 and 4 of the 
VerdicT: as they stand suggest that the judges knew 
nothing of two sums of 800 guilders, only of one; 
that they decided that Gutenberg (who alleged 
not to have received from Fust the whole first 
800 guilders) would not be responsible for more 
than he had received. But if he had paid out 
more than 800, and not to the ' common ' good, he 
should repay the surplus. But as the plaintiff and 
defendant both speak of two advances of 800 
guilders each, and say that the first 800 had been 
for Gutenberg's ' tools,' the VerdicT: could only 
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mean that if he could show that he had not 
received the whole of these 800, he would not be 
responsible for more than he had received of that 
amount, and that as regards the second 800, if he 
had paid out anything above that sum which had 
not gone on their common good, he would have 
to repay it to Fust, and the latter would be entitled 
to interest, if he showed or swore that he had 
borrowed the money, and not lent it out of his own 
pocket. In other words, if Gutenberg had received 
of the first 800 guilders no more than, say, 700, 
but had paid, say, 900 on the second account, 
without being able to show that this surplus of 
1 00 guilders had all gone on the ' common ' work, 
he would owe Fust 700 + 900=1,600 guilders, 
besides the interest, if any. 

The wording and meaning of the fifth clause 
are clear, and show that Fust had nothing further 
to do than to state on oath whence he had procured 
the money which he had advanced to Gutenberg. 

In Fust's oath (clauses 6 to 11) is mentioned 
another schedule (Zettel), which he had handed 
to the Notary Helmasperger. It seems to have 
stated, in compliance with the Verdict, certain 
particulars the correctness of which Fust had to 
confirm on oath. He declares (clause 6) to have 
borrowed 1,550 guilders for Gutenberg, which 
had also gone on ' our common work,' whereas 
on the previous occasion, and in his account, he 
had mentioned 1,600. Zedler (' Centralbl.' 1907, 
p. 200 sqq.) argues that Fust in his oath spoke 
only of 1,550 guilders, because he 'had seen from 
Gutenberg's account ' that the second 800 guilders 
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advanced by him had not been entirely spent on 
the printing of B4 2 , but that 50 guilders ' nit uff 
unser beder werck gangen ist ' (' had not gone on 
the work of us both ') ; though he claims the 
interest for the 50 just as well as for the other 
money. In 1901 Zedler had told us (' Forsch.' 
p. 86) that Gutenberg, in his ' account ' concerning 
B4 2 , charged 50 guilders for the manufacture of 
the types of the 31 -line Indulgence, paying himself 
for the 30-line Indulgence types, while the parch- 
ment was supplied by the ecclesiastics in charge of 
the Indulgence. These explanations, however, are 
incompatible with the tenor of the Helmasperger 
document. Fust speaking of 1,600 guilders prob- 
ably indicated his claim by a round sum. But 
when he had to confirm it by oath, he stated the 
exadt amount — that is, 1,550 guilders. Or perhaps 
he had, in the first instance, borrowed and advanced 
no more than 750 guilders, and hence, probably, 
Gutenberg's complaint that he had not received 
' the whole ' of the first 800 guilders. The point 
seems to be immaterial to the question whether 
Gutenberg had done any printing, though it may 
perhaps be regarded as a proof of Fust having 
wished to avoid further commitments as much as 
possible. 

Of some importance seems Fust's statement that 
the 1,550 guilders had ' gone on our common work' 
(clause 7). It could not mean, however, that 
' our common work,' or part of it, had been done 
or finished, as in such a case, as has been pointed 
out above, Fust would have had no claim on 
Gutenberg. It seems to mean only, ' I [Fust] have 

N 
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advanced [and Gutenberg has received] the money 
for our common work, but having as yet seen 
nothing of it, I claim my money back.' 

This harmonizes with Fust's statement in clause 8 
that he had paid annual interest and loss on the 
borrowed money, and still owed part of it, implying 
that Gutenberg had not repaid any part of his 
debt, or paid any interest on it, either in cash or 
in kind. 

Clause 9 we need not discuss, as we know 
the amount of these interest charges from the 
earlier parts of the document. Clause io, as is 
said above, becomes obscure when it is compared 
with some statements in the earlier part of the 
instrument. Firstly, ' account ' may be thought to 
refer to one rendered by Gutenberg, though it 
seems to be a wrong inference (see above, p. 146). 
Secondly, Fust refers here to his advances in 
somewhat indefinite language. He speaks not of 
2,026 guilders, as on the first day of the trial, nor 
of 1,550 guilders (with the interest thereon) which, 
according to clause 7, he had borrowed, but of 
' the interest on whatever Gutenberg had received 
of this borrowed money (1,550 guilders) that had 
not gone on the work of us both.' 

Had Fust then heard of Gutenberg having made 
disbursements for things unconnected with what 
he regarded as the ' work of us both ' ? There is 
nothing in the document to enlighten us, and the 
end of the law-suit is not known. If Gutenberg 
had made anything substantial with Fust's money 
— if, for instance, he had manufactured his ' tools ' 
and ' printed ' anything — why did he not refer to it 
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on the first day of the trial, and plead that Fust 
had no right to prosecute him or to claim anything 
from him. Therefore the vague and indefinitely 
worded clauses 2, 3, 4 (the Verdicl), 7, 8 to 10 
(Fust's oath), of part iii. of the instrument, are the 
only clauses in the whole document from which 
we may infer that Gutenberg had done or intended 
to do ' something ' which Fust regarded as the 
' work of them both.' Neither the plaintiff nor 
the defendant tell us how much this was, or what 
its nature. 

The remaining part iv. (the lines 65 to jy) is 
merely a final statement of the notary about the 
copies of the instrument to be supplied by him to 
Fust, his affirmation of the truth, etc., and, there- 
fore, immaterial to an interpretation of the docu- 
ment. It runs as follows (line 65) f : 

As I have done to the aforenamed Johan guttenberg 
about and to all matters touched upon, the abovenamed 
Johannes fust desires from me public scrivener one or 
more open Instruments As many and often as he may 
need them And all the above written matters passed in 
the Year Indi&ion day hour papacy Coronation month 
and place above named in the presence of the honourable 
men peter gransz Johann Kist Johann Kumoff Johann 
yseneck Jacop fust citizen at mainz peter Girnszheim and 
Johannes Bonne clerics of Mainz City and Bishopric as 
witnesses specially asked and summoned. 

Here, after line 69, is a blank space of about ten 
lines, and then, indented towards the right, the 
notary's final statement and signature : 

And I Vlrich helmasperger Clerk of the Bishopric 
Bamberg of the imperial power public writer, and of the 
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holy see at Mainz sworn notary, as 1 have been present 
with the abovenamed witnesses at all the abovementioned. 
points and articles as is written above and have heard 
them also — for this reason have I made this open 
Instrument, written by another, signed with my hand, 
and with my ordinary sign demanded about it and 
requested in testimony and true instrument of all 
aforewritten things. 

The document is endorsed : 

Instrument of an appointed day when Fust made his 
reckoning, and confirmed it with an oath, 

which some authors think emanated from Guten- 
berg; that, therefore, the present copy may be his, 
and the endorsement his handwriting. But as 
documents of this kind are always, even to the 
present day, officially endorsed, there seems to be 
no ground for these speculations. The commence- 
ment, however, of the above statement, ' As I have 
done to,' etc., may imply that the notary had also 
supplied Gutenberg with a copy or copies of the 
instrument. 

On the left of this indented subscript is Helmas- 
perger's notarial mark, with his signature Vlricus 
Helmasperger Notarius. 

It is usually said that Fust managed to obtain a 
verdict so favourable to himself that he was able 
to appropriate the whole of Gutenberg's work, and 
in this way to ruin his former partner. But there 
is nothing in the Verdict to justify such an opinion. 
On the contrary, it seems to have been rather 
favourable and considerate to Gutenberg, if we are 
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to believe all that Fust brings forward in his own 
behalf. The Verdict left Gutenberg free to dis- 
regard Fust's claim to the first 800 guilders or any 
portion of it if he could show that, as he pleaded, 
he had not received the whole 800. And as 
regards the second 800, if Gutenberg had spent 
more than this sum on things which were not to 
their common good, he should repay the excess to 
Fust. The latter, by the fifth clause of his sworn 
declaration, practically agrees with the Verdict, 
only stipulating that he should receive interest on 
all the money not spent on their common work. 
It is, therefore, not easy to see anything unfair 
towards Gutenberg in the tribunal's decision. 

The above analysis of the Verdict will, it is 
hoped, make the tribunal's decision clear regarding 
both the first 800 guilders (for the tools) and the 
second 800 (for their ' common work ' or their 
' common good'). We may analyze the Helmas- 
perger Instrument as much as we please, it gives 
us no ground for asserting that Gutenberg was the 
inventor of printing, or that he could have printed 
much between 1450 and 1455, if anything at all. 
Let us ask two questions and endeavour to answer 
them : (1) Did Gutenberg make the ' tools ' which 
he himself said he was bound to make for the first 
800 guilders borrowed from Fust? If he did, 
they must have been delivered to Fust, to whom 
they were pledged for his first advance of 800 
guilders, and if Fust had received them, he could 
not have sued Gutenberg for repayment of this 
first advance. Gutenberg had, indeed, reserved to 
himself the right of redeeming his tools by repaying 
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Fust the first 800 guilders ; but there is no mention 
in the whole of the Helmasperger document of 
such a redemption, nor of any completion or 
delivery of the tools. On the contrary, Gutenberg's 
pleading, in 1455, that the first 800 guilders, for 
which he had to make them, had not been paid to 
him, or not at once (at the time of borrowing, in 
1450), implies that he had all along considered 
himself released not only from delivering, but even 
from making, the tools. 

The second question to ask is : What was the 
' common work ' or the ' common good ' of which 
they talk? The document gives no details of it. 
Gutenberg, however, speaks once of the ' work of 
the books,' at the very moment when he repudiates 
the idea of having to devote the first 800 guilders 
to such work. And the tribunal apparently decide 
that, if the cost of this work amounted to 800 
guilders or less, everything would be right ; but if 
Gutenberg had laid out more on it, he should repay 
the excess. 

Now, if the first question asked above must be 
answered in the negative, we need not anxiously 
search for an answer ton the second question, 
as, without having made the ' tools ' (which are 
assumed to have been intended for ' printing ') 
neither Gutenberg nor Fust could have done any 
printing. And if we endeavoured to answer it in 
the affirmative, why then did not Gutenberg state 
that he had made and delivered, or redeemed, the 
' tools,' as in either case Fust would have had no 
grounds for bringing an acfion for the recovery of 
his money, at least of the first 800 guilders ? 
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Whatever may have been the bearing and result 
of the law-suit, one thing is certain: in 1457-8, 
barely a year after the date of the Helmasperger 
Instrument, Gutenberg was bankrupt, unable to 
pay even the comparatively small annual interest 
on the loan contracted by him fifteen years before 
at Strassburg (see below, Document xxii., etc.). 
Immediately after his failure to pay, the Strassburg 
St. Thomas Stift took steps to have him arrested, 
leaving him no peace, and following him and his 
surety wherever they saw the chance of apprehend- 
ing them. They appear to have traced him to 
Mainz, but were, for some reason or other, unable 
to lay hands on him ; or perhaps he evaded his 
pursuers, being assisted in this course by the fa6t 
that Strassburg, as has been said, had no power 
over any Mainz citizen. 

The explanations that have been given while 
discussing the Helmasperger Instrument as to the 
types and books attributed to Gutenberg, show 
how easy it is to demonstrate that, laden as he was 
with the debts contracted by him at Strassburg in 
1442 and at Mainz in 1448, 1450, and 1452, he 
could not, from 1450 to 1455, or earlier or later, 
have been in a position to manufacture the eight or 
twelve types or printed the twenty-three books 
enumerated in List A. If he had done anything 
of the kind, or even approaching it, it would 
have come out at his trial in 1455. 

But it is not so easy to allocate these types and 
books to any definite printer or printers. This is 
partly owing to the bad condition of the published 
photographs, some of which are reduced in size, 
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partly to the more or less confused explanations given 
of them by German bibliographers. With respect 
to some of them, however, we stand on firm ground. 
Type v., that of the ' Missale Speciale,' cannot be 
Gutenberg's, as its style and design show that it 
could not have been manufactured before 1480 ; nor 
can the two Missals printed with it be dated before 
that year. Most German bibliographers admit this. 
Types vi. and vii. cannot be ascribed to Gutenberg, 
because the colophon of the Psalter for which they 
were employed states that Fust and Schoeffer printed 
it in 1457. And it is difficult to see how, in the 
face of this colophon and with the certainty that, in 
the infancy of printing, every printer cast his own 
type, these types could be assigned to any other 
printer. 

The questions connected with the Catholicon 
type (viii.) have been so fully discussed under 
Document XXVII. (26th February, 1468) that it 
will suffice to repeat here that the difficulties con- 
nected with this type are solved if we simply follow 
the ordinary rules of evidence and bibliography, 
and ascribe the Catholicon and the other books, etc., 
printed in the same type, to Fust and Schoeffer. 

There remain for our consideration the books 
printed in types which the German bibliographers 
of the present day call ' the Gutenberg type.' 
According to my researches this name is mislead- 
ing ; we cannot speak of merely one type, as we 
have to deal with four or five types, which much 
resemble each other, but yet differ in form. The 
German authors, who have paid so much attention 
to these types, do not take sufficient notice of the 
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differences, and, misled by the great likeness be- 
tween them, regard them all as phases or develop- 
ments of one type, and call them the Gutenberg 
type. They think that there are three such phases 
of this one type: (i) the Donatus type, used, 
they say, for the 'Weltgericht,' the 145 1 ' Donatus,' 
and two other 'Donatuses'; (2) the Kalendar type, 
employed, it is contended, for the Astronomical 
Kalendar of 1448 (No. v.) and fifteen other works ; 
(3) the type of B36. 

As regards this Bible, various circumstances 
point to Albrecht Pfister of Bamberg as its printer. 
In former years, when the Church type employed 
in the 1454 Indulgences 1 was believed to be 
identical with that of B3 6 , it was the general 
opinion that Pfister, though he could not have 
printed the Indulgence, had acquired its Church 
type from Gutenberg and printed B36 with it. 
Now that a closer examination shows that the 
B36 type was not used so early as 1454, or at least 
not employed in 1454 for the Indulgence, Pfister's 
known dates (1461, 1462) harmonize with the 
approximate date (1460-61) of B3<5. He issued, 
on 14th February, 1461, at Bamberg, with the 
B3 6 type, an edition of Boner's ' Edelstein ' (88 
leaves, fol., with wood-engravings), and at least 
eight other works (Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' p. 161 
sq.), one of which bears the date 1462, the seven 
others none. A transfer or sale of this type from 
Gutenberg to Pfister is improbable, for reasons 
stated above ; it is also contrary to that universal 
practice in the infancy of printing of printers 
starting with a type of their own making. More- 
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over, the fact that most of the copies of B3 6 now- 
known to us were at one time or other preserved 
in the libraries of Bavaria, and several fragments 
of it were discovered in monasteries in that country, 
even in a register of the abbey of St. Michael at 
Bamberg, dated 1460, strongly points to B36 having 
been printed in the latter town. 

So that from a bibliographical and typographical 
point of view we must attribute B3<5 to him, and 
I am not aware of any reason against our doing so, 
whereas there are strong reasons for not ascribing 
it to Gutenberg, as he, if the Documents that 
speak of him can be relied on, was, from 1442 till 
his death in 1468, too poor and too much in debt 
to print a work of such magnitude as B3 6 , if he 
printed anything at all. 

But though we may with some certainty regard 
Pfister as the printer of B3<5 5 there are doubts as to 
his being the printer of the Nos. viii. (Turk- 
Kalendar, 1455), ix. (Calixtus Bull, 1456), xi. 
(Laxier-Kalendar, 1457), xii. (Cisianus, c. 1457), 
which German authors regard as being printed in 
the same type as B3 6 . 

If the dates printed in the first three books 
(1455-7) cou ld be taken as the years of their 
having been printed, it would be doubtful at least 
whether these books could have been printed by 
Pfister, as there is no evidence of his having printed 
so early. It is, moreover, said that the form of 
some of their capitals differ from those of B3<5, 
which makes it difficult to class them with this 
Bible. On the other hand, the period in which 
they are supposed to have been printed is a critical 
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one in Gutenberg's career, as in 1455 he was pro- 
secuted for the repayment of a large sum of money, 
apparently on the ground of his not having done 
the stipulated work for it, and he was, in conse- 
quence, hopelessly bankrupt in 1457. 

Some German bibliographers, who regard the 
years printed in these books as the years of their 
production, feel yet inclined to ascribe the books 
to Pfister, but — to Pfister as working in Guten- 
berg's printing-office at Mainz, a contingency 
which is impossible in the face of the Helmasperger 
Instrument. But can the years found in them be 
taken as sure evidence for the books having been 
printed in those years ? We have, in a type 
resembling that of B3<5, the Astronomical Kalendar 
(v.) which apparently calculates the ephemerides 
for 1448, so that it is assumed to have been printed 
at the end of 1447. This calculation, however, is 
no conclusive evidence of its having been printed 
in 1447, as Kalendars of this kind appear to have 
been issued without being prepared for any par- 
ticular year or circumstances. A few years ago 
the Cisianus (xii.) was thought to have been printed 
in 1443-4 (and, therefore, to be ascribed to Guten- 
berg), because some of the saints and movable feasts 
mentioned in it seemed to relate exclusively to that 
year. But as the same saints and feasts occur in 
the same way in Cisianus editions printed long after 
1500, Gutenberg had to be abandoned. 1 The 
Astronomical Kalendar lays down rules for blood- 

1 See on this question, K. Haebler, 'Le soi-disant Cisianus de 
1443,' who points out the uncertainty of the dates of those early 
Kalendars, and dates the Cisianus c. 1457. 
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letting at certain seasons of the year, and was 
evidently intended to be hung up in houses as 
guides for this operation. But it has not yet been 
proved that these rules required, at that period, 
a special Kalendar for each year in particular. It 
is, moreover, admitted that some of its calculations 
are wrong if we apply them to the year 1448, and 
that the same calculations would equally well apply 
to the year 1468. 

Whichever year we may ascribe it to, 1447 or 
1467, or any other year, its type cannot be taken 
as a connecting link between that of the ' Welt- 
gericht' (No. i.) and Paris 'Donatus' (No. iii.), 
and that of B3 6 , nor as a link between any of the 
other books, as the differences between them are 
too great for such a purpose. The poem on the 
' Weltgericht,' which, according to the German 
theory, must be regarded, so far as we know, 
as Gutenberg's first work, is printed on paper, 
and, therefore, looks strange at the head of 
a list which includes, and, but for this poem, 
begins with, vellum printed works. It looks 
a specimen of early German printing, but not 
more ' primitive ' than the paper printed Turk- 
kalendar, Cisianus, and Laxier-kalendar. It cer- 
tainly could not be placed in 1443-4, that is, 
thirteen or fourteen years earlier than these books, 
and will take a more natural place by their side, 
in spite of its different type, and in this position 
help to show that in Germany printing on paper 
was then beginning to supersede that on vellum. 
The assertion that its type is the same as that of 
the 145 1 'Donatus' cannot be sustained. And as 
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regards the date 1443-4 assigned to it, if the 
Helmasperger Instrument can be trusted, it plainly 
shows that in 1450 Gutenberg borrowed money 
on the security of tools which he still had to make, 
and was, therefore, at that time destitute of any 
kind of printing apparatus, or other property, such 
as he must have had if he had been printing 
poems since 1443, Donatuses since 1444 or 1445, 
Astronomical Kalendars since 1447, etc., etc., not 
to speak of the many ' experiments ' which we are 
told must have preceded these works. 

Therefore, with the certainty that the types of 
the ' Weltgericht ' are not identical with those of 
the 145 1 ' Donatus,' and that it must be removed 
to a later place (say 1455-6) in the list, and the 
probability that the Astronomical Kalendar was 
printed later than 1447, we get, as a starting point, 
a Donatus (No. ii.) which Schwenke thinks must 
be placed after the ' Weltgericht ' (suppose we 
retain this as No. i.), but before the Paris 'Donatus' 
with the written (though possibly fictitious) year 
1 45 1. Why it should be placed thus I do not 
know. If its type is that of the 1451 ' Donatus,' 
it must differ from that of the ' Weltgericht,' and 
vice versa. 

Though the date 145 1 is written on this docu- 
ment discovered by Bodmann, and is, therefore, 
suspicious, I hardly feel disposed to throw doubts 
on its authenticity, especially as it points to the 
time (1451) when Gutenberg, according to the 
Helmasperger Instrument of 1455, may be sup- 
posed to have been in a position to exercise the 
new art of printing in a small way. How far any 
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of the other books could be ascribed to him I do 
not know. Their types require to be examined 
more thoroughly than has hitherto been done 
before an independent opinion could be formed on 
this point. There can be no harm in letting 
them be known, for the sake of argument, as 
' Gutenbergiana,' provided we do not call him the 
inventor of printing, which is against all existing 
evidence. 

We have now to consider the remaining 
Documents. 

XXI. 21 June, 1457. Johann Gutenberg is 
named as witness in a Notarial Instrument, where- 
by property (situated in the village of Bodenheim, 
near Mainz, which a certain Peter Schlussel had 
presented some years before to one Dielnhenne 
residing in the same village) was sold to Johann 
Gensfleisch, junior, husband of the daughter of 
Gutenberg's brother. The purchaser bound him- 
self to pay annually in perpetuity 30 makers of 
wheat to the St. Victor Stift at Mainz, of which 
Gutenberg was a lay-brother (perhaps from that 
year onwards, if not earlier) till his death in 1468 
(see below, Doc. No. XXVI.). The contract was 
executed in the house of Leonhard Mengoiss, 
Canon of the Stift. 

The vellum original, drawn up by the Notary 
Ulrich Helmasperger (see the preceding Document 
of 6th November, 1455), had formerly belonged 
(Schaab, ' Buchdruckerk.' ii., 270) to the Victor 
Chapter, but had come from the Bodmann col- 
lection and is now in the Mainz Town Library. 
It proves (says Schorbach, 'Festschr.,' p. 281) that 
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Gutenberg was then at Mainz, and that, therefore, 
there is no ground for the statement of Joh. Fr. 
Faust von AschafFenburg (in his discourse on the 
origin of printing) that Gutenberg, after his law- 
suit with Fust, had gone in a passion to Strassburg, 
and had probably possessed there a workshop of 
his own. See further, Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' Doc. 
No. 15, p. 103. 

XXII. 1457/8-1460/1. Entries in the Account- 
books of the St. Thomas Stift at Strassburg for the 
years 1457 t0 1 4-^ >I -> regarding the annual four 
pounds for interest due from Gutenberg (or, failing 
him, from Martin Brechter, his surety) on the loan 
of 80 pounds which they had obtained from the 
said Stift on 17th November, 1442; see above, 
Nos. XIII. and XVII. Under the latter number 
it has been pointed out that this annual interest 
had been regularly paid by or on behalf of Guten- 
berg till the 11th November, 1457. But already 
the latter payment seems to have caused some 
difficulty to the Stift, as among their expenses 
recorded from 24th June (Johannis), 1457, tm ^ 2 4 tn 
June, 1458, occurs an item of 2s. for arresting 
the two debtors. As, however, the four pounds 
due on the 11th November, 1457, ^° not a PP ear 
anywhere among the outstanding arrears owing to 
the Chapter, it may be assumed that the Chapter 
had received them later on, perhaps in consequence 
of the measures taken by them. It is, however, 
beyond doubt that on the nth November, 1458, 
when the next payment became due, both Guten- 
berg and his surety remained in default, and from 
that day onwards the Annual Accounts of the 
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St. Thomas Stift regularly record the 4 pounds 
as outstanding (see Tabb. 1 8 and 1 9 in the Atlas 
to the 'Festschr.'). Nor had the two letters of 
summons which the Stift despatched to Gutenberg, 
between 24th June, 1459, and 24th June, 1460, 
at the expense of 5 shillings, to an address which 
is not named, any result. See further, Doc. No. 
XXIII. 

XXIIa. 1458. A forged imprint (on fol. 57) 
in the copy of Pope Gregory's Dialogues, printed 
at Strassburg about 1470 by Henr. Eggestein 
(Hain * 10290), which is preserved at Wilton 
House, in the Library of the Earl of Pembroke. 

This somewhat cleverly but yet clumsily fabri- 
cated imprint runs : ' Presens hoc op' factum est 
per Johan. / Guttenbergium apud Argentinam / anno 
millessimo cccclviii. /,' and was, therefore, intended 
to convey the impression that the book was printed 
by 'Johan Gutenberg, at Strassburg, in 1458.' 
The type, however, of the forged imprint differs 
from the genuine one of the book, and the forger, 
whoever he was, did not take — or was unable to 
take — account of the old and blunted condition, and 
the exact size of the genuine type, and consequently 
manufactured a new and slightly larger one than 
that of Eggestein. See for further details Hessels, 
' Gutenberg,' p. 103 sqq. 

XXIIb. 24 July, 1459. A document dated (' an 
sand margreden dag der heiligen Junckfrawen,' i.e.) 
20th July, 1459, made like letters patent, with 
four seals, etc., appended to it. It represents 
brothers, called Henne Genssfleisch von Sulgeloch 
genannt Gudinberg, and Friele Genssfleisch, as 
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relinquishing on that day, at the advice and with 
the consent of their relatives Henne, Friele, and 
Pedirmanne, all claims to whatever their sister 
Hebele had brought with her into the Convent 
Reichenclaren, and Henne Genssfleisch in particular 
promises that the books which he has given to the 
library of that convent shall for ever belong to it, 
and that he will give to the same library all the 
books which he, Henne, has caused to be printed, 
and might print in future. 

This document is now admitted to be one ot 
Prof. Bodmann's forgeries. His friend Fischer 
(' Beschreib. typogr. Seltenh.,' 1800, i., p. 42) was 
the first to publish it in the German language, 
from a transcript made for him by Bodmann, who 
pretended to have discovered, the original in the 
Mainz University Archives. In 1801 Oberlin 
published a French translation of it (' Essai d'annal. 
de la vie de Gutenberg,' p. 4), merely remarking 
that Bodmann had discovered it. Fischer reprinted 
the German text in 1802 in his ' Essai sur les mon. 
typ.,' 46, with the addition of Oberlin's translation. 
Since then it has frequently been reprinted by later 
authors on Gutenberg. Schorbach, admitting that 
it is a fictitious document, only notices it in a note 
on his page 165. See further Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' 
Doc. 17, p. 107. 

XXIIc. 1460. The falsified date in a Prog- 
nostication or Kalendar, printed in 1482, pre- 
served in the Darmstadt Hofbibliothek, and 
described on p. 88 of Walther's ' Beitrage zur 
naheren Kenntniss der Hofbibl. (8vo, Darmstadt, 
1867) as the 'Calender von 1460.' It was first 
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described by Gotthelf Fischer, in 1 804 (' Typogr. 
Seltenh.,' vi., 69), who said that it had the date 
(14)60. When Bernard was at Darmstadt in 1853 
the book could not be found (' Orig.,' i., 206). 
But Hessels (see his ' Gutenberg,' p. in) saw it 
in October, 1881, and found that the printed date 
(Mcccc)lxxxii had been altered to lx by scratching 
out the two at's and two /'s. The author of this 
falsification is not known, but Fischer declared 
that Herr Podozzi, a dealer in works of art, had 
discovered the leaves in the binding of a book and 
forwarded them to him for inspection. Fischer, 
however, seems to have committed a forgery with 
regard to another work printed in this same 
type, entitled ' Tradtatus de celebratione missarum 
secundum frequentiorem cursum diocesis magunti- 
nensis.' A copy of this ' Traclatus ' is said to have 
been transferred, in 178 1, from the Carthusian 
Monastery near Mainz to the University Library 
of that town. And Fischer, who gives its title 
twice (' Essai sur les monumens typogr. de Jean 
Gutenberg,' Mayence, 1802, p. 81, and 'Typogr. 
Seltenh.,' 1803, iv., 18) asserts that in that library 
he discovered it bound in one volume with a 
number of MS. tracts, and that the rubricator had 
written on it with red ink (in Latin) that ' the 
Carthusian Monastery near Mainz possessed this 
book (through the liberal gift of Joh. Gutenberg) 
completed by his wonderful art and that of Joh. 
Nummeister clerk. Anno domini 1463, 13 Kal. 
Jul. (=i9th June).' After Fischer, no one has 
ever seen this copy, though great efforts have been 
made to find it. Its date is, of course, an impossi- 
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bility. On the strength of the above two forgeries 
a set of eight books, all printed in the same 
type, were for nearly a century ascribed to Guten- 
berg (see Hessels, 'Gutenberg,' p. 107 sqq.). 

XXIII. 10 April 1 46 1. Letter from the Strass- 
burg St. Thomas Chapter to the Imperial Tribunal 
at Rottweil, authorising Michel Rosemberg, the 
Procurator of that Court, to take proceedings 
against Johann Guttemberg for the recovery of the 
money he owed them. The Chapter claimed the 
interest due to them from Gutenberg, together 
with the expenses which they had incurred in 
taking measures to obtain this interest (see Docu- 
ment No. XXII.), and also the pledge assigned to 
them in the contract (see above, Nos. XIII., XVII., 
XXII.), that is the annuity of 10 gold guilders 
which Gutenberg had inherited from his uncle 
Leheymer. The original letter has not come down 
to us, but the copy of it kept by the Chapter was 
discovered by Prof. Charles Schmidt in 1841 in 
the Thomas Archives (Tiroir XV., Diverses No. X., 
now deposited in the Town Archives at Strassburg). 
Schorbach (' Festschrift,' p. 284 sqq.) published the 
contents of this letter, and explains that the Rottweil 
Tribunal despatched a messenger to Mainz to 
summon Gutenberg before them, but the latter as 
a subject of the Mainz Archbishop and as a Mainz 
citizen was not amenable to any foreign, not even 
the Imperial Tribunal. Gutenberg's case, there- 
fore, was to be dealt with at Mainz, and the 
St. Thomas Accountbook of 14.61/2 shows that 
the Rottweil Court had taken certain steps to begin 
the proceedings. See the next Document. 
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XXIV. 1461-74. Various entries in the 
Accountbooks of the Strassburg St. Thomas Stift 
for these years, showing that neither Gutenberg 
nor his surety, Martin Brechter, ever paid, during 
these years, the annual interest of 4 pounds due 
from them to the Chapter (see above, the numbers 
XIIL, XVIL, XXIL, XXIII.). The entries (all 
printed by Schorbach, p. 287 sqq.) also show that 
the latter did all in their power to have the 
defaulters arrested, and incurred various expenses 
for this purpose. They seem to have succeeded 
in apprehending Martin Brechter at Hagenau some 
time before 1466 at the expense of 7s., and incurred 
further expenses for his arrest in 1473/4; it also 
appears that the Rottweil Court sent a messenger 
to Mainz to summon Gutenberg in 146 1/2, but all 
in vain. At last the Chapter abandoned the case as 
lost, and after 24th June, 1474, more than six years 
after the death of Gutenberg, neither his name nor 
that of his co-debtor appear any longer in the 
Registers. 1 

XXIVa. 1 9 June, 1463. A forged date in a 
copy of ' Tra<5tatus de celebratione missarum secun- 
dum frequentiorem cursum diocesis maguntinensis'; 
see above, 1460 (Document No. XXIIc). 

XXV. 17 Jan. 1465. On this day the Arch- 
bishop Adolf of Mainz, by a decree (dated : Eltvil 
am donnerstag sant Anthonij tag Anno 1465) 
appoints Johann Gutenberg as his servant and 
courtier for life, on account of the ' grateful and 
willing service which he had rendered to himself 
and to his Stift, and will and may render in future.' 

The original Decree is lost, but a contemporary 
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copy of it (the text of which is printed by Schor- 
bach, 'Festschr.,' p. 290) is preserved on leaf 172* of 
a Mainz Memoranda book, which seems to have 
been compiled in the Archbishop's Chancery; it 
contains Acts from 1463 to 1468, and is now pre- 
served in the Wiirzburg Archives (' Ingrossatur 
Adolphi II. Lib. I.' : Mainz-Aschaffenburger In- 
grossaturbuch No. 30). Schorbach tells us (p. 294) 
that it has hitherto been overlooked that Gutenberg 
rendered the prescribed oath of fidelity to the 
Elector, and also the customary 'Reverse' or Letter 
of obligation referred to in the line ' Dedit literam 
reversalem etc.,' found at the end of the Decree. 

Some authors presume that the Archbishop 
bestowed this favour on Gutenberg on account 
of the attitude taken up by him during the epis- 
copal dispute of that time, in having, perhaps, as an 
adherent of the aristocratic party, favoured Adolf's 
cause. Others think that he had rendered services 
to the Church by some typographical work. But 
there is not one word in the Decree to show either 
the nature or the extent of the service for which 
the Archbishop rewarded Gutenberg. 

XXVI. 1467/68. Two undated entries of the 
name Hengin Gutenberg in the 'Liber fraternitatis' 
of the St. Victor Stift near Mainz, of which 
Brotherhood Gutenberg was, at the time of his 
death, a lay-member, and had perhaps been since 
1457 ( see a °ove, Doc. No. XXL), possibly even 
since his return to Mainz in 1448. The first entry 
(which Bodmann erroneously regarded as Guten- 
berg's autograph) appears (on leaf j h ) among the 
names of the living lay-members ; the second (on 
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leaf ia b ) among those of the deceased members of 
the fraternity. The latter entry, cut out by 
Bodmann, was found among the papers left by 
him, and re-inserted in its proper place, and so 
appears in the facsimile of that particular part of 
the Register published in the Atlas (PI. 23) to the 
' Festschrift ' ; the piece itselt seems to be in 
the Mainz Town Library (Schorbach, ' Festschr.,' 
p. 297). This 'Liber fraternitatis ' (a small folio 
of twenty vellum leaves) which was, as Schorbach 
says, still at Mainz in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, is now preserved in the Darmstadt 
Hof- und Staat-Archiv (Kopialbucher Mainz S. 
Viktor, No. 3). 

XXVIa. 2 February [1468]. An entry in 
an Anniversarium of the Dominican Church at 
Mainz, which reads : ' Obiit dominus Johannes 
zum Ginsefleis cum duabis candelis super lapidem 
prope cadedram predicantis habens arma Ginse- 
fleis.' This entry had never been connected with 
Gutenberg until Bockenheimer published his 
'Gutenberg's Grabstatte ' (Mainz, 1876). It has 
been shown, however, by Dr. Schenk zu Schweins- 
berg, the Archivist of Darmstadt, that the entry is 
really anterior to 1423, and does not relate to 
Gutenberg, but to a 'Johannes zum Gensfleisch,' 
who was probably Gutenberg's grand-uncle ; see 
further Hessels, ' Gutenberg,' p. 1 1 6 sqq. 

XXVII. 26 February, 1468. A letter of 
obligation (Reverse) of Dr. Kunrad Humery, con- 
cerning a printing apparatus (' etliche formen buch- 
staben Instrument gezauwe und anders zu dem 
truckwerck gehorende), which he seems, at one 
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time or other, to have procured for, and lent to, 
Gutenberg. At the latter's death this apparatus 
appears to have been, according to the above bond, 
in the hands of the Archbishop of Mainz, who 
handed or delivered it, on the above day, to Humery, 
the latter binding himself that in case he should 
require, then or afterwards, for the purposes of 
printing (' zu trucken ') such formes and apparatus 
('soliche formen und gezuge), he would use them 
within Mainz and nowhere else, and if he were to 
sell them, and a citizen of Mainz offered him as 
much as a stranger, he would favour the citizen 
before all strangers. 

The original of this Reverse, which was pro- 
bably written on vellum, has not come down to us. 
But a copy, taken perhaps not long afterwards, is 
found on leaf 85 s of the ' Ingrossaturbuch Adolphi 
II. Lib. II.' (Mainz-AschafFenburger Ingrossatur- 
buch, No. 31) a folio paper Codex of 157 leaves 
(preserved in the Royal Kreis-Archives at Wiirz- 
burg, which contains copies, unchronologically 
arranged, of documents of the years 1463 to 1474. 
Its text was published (probably from the Codex) 
for the first time in 1727, by Joannis (' Scriptt. rer. 
Mogunt., iii., 424), and afterwards from his text 
by various authors. In 1882 it was published, 
from the ' Ingrossaturbuch,' by Hessels (' Guten- 
berg,' p. 121), and in 1900 by Schorbach ('Fest- 
schrift,' p. 302). 

The document gives the approximate date of 
Gutenberg's death, which must have taken place 
before the date of this document, may be at the 
end of 1467. It is not known whether he died at 
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Mainz or at Eltvil, the residence of the Arch- 
bishop, his patron and benefactor. Nor is there 
any certainty as to his burial place. At the end 
of a small tract, published in 1499 by Merstetter 
in honour of the Heidelberg Professor Marsilius 
ab Inghen (see Hain, 1078 1), is printed an 
Epigram of Wimpfeling on Gutenberg (Foelix 
Ansicare, etc.), preceded by a few lines said to 
have been engraved on a memorial-slab supposed 
to have been erected by Adam Gelthuss, one of 
Gutenberg's relatives. At the end of these lines 
appear the words : ' Ossa eius in ecclesia diui 
Francisci Moguntina foeliciter cubant,' which 
could not have been on a memorial-slab in the 
Franciscan Church, if Gutenberg had been buried 
there. It is presumed, however, that they are a 
later addition to the said tract, and that Gutenberg 
was really buried there. Moreover, Dr. Schenk zu 
Schweinsberg, the Archivist of Darmstadt, has 
proved ('Archiv fur hess. Gesch. xv. 337 sqq.) 
that the entry in an ' Anniversarium' of the 
Dominican Church at Mainz, thought by Bocken- 
heimer ('Gutenberg's Grabstatte,' Mainz, 1876) 
to relate to Gutenberg, had no connection with 
him (see further Hessels, 'Gutenberg,' Doc. No. 
22, p. 116 sqq.). Schorbach (p. 301) suggests 
that Gutenberg himself may have chosen the 
Franciscan Church as his last resting-place, because 
his grandmother was buried there, while the 
church was situated opposite his first printing- 
office, the Hof zum Humbrecht, and in the monas- 
tery next to the church was the Refectorium 
where, on the 6th November, 1455, Fust took 
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the oath which had such disastrous results for 
Gutenberg. The church, handed over to the 
Jesuits in 1577, was demolished in 1742. 

The many speculations and stories as to Guten- 
berg's printing activity, after his lawsuit with Fust 
in 1455, and a printing-school ascribed to him, 
which, on the strength of this Reverse, had for 
many years been circulating, were in 1882 proved 
to be unfounded or untenable (see Hessels, ' Guten- 
berg,' Doc. No. 23, p. 119 sqq.). But in the 
'Festschrift,' 1900, p. 304 sqq., Schorbach again 
discusses the question as to whether Humery had 
possessed a completely equipped printing-office 
(Druckerei), or merely some letters or types and 
printing-tools. He thinks that from the word 
' ettliche,' which may mean ' an indefinite number 
or many,' we can draw no certain conclusions. He 
finds it difficult to 

adequately explain the technical expressions of the 
Reverse. By the side of the ' formen,' he says, are the 
(letters) ' buchstaben ' ; by the side of the ' instrument ' 
the ' gezauwe ' (== gezuge), and assuming a complete 
office, we may take ' formen ' to mean ' matrices,' being 
separated from the 'buchstaben' (types), just as the 
' matrices ' are called ' formae ' and distinguished from 
the ' patronae ' or patrices in the colophon to the Catho- 
licon of 1460 ; though in this Reverse, a few lines further 
down, ' soliche formen ' are used for printing ; hence they 
were, perhaps, the same as the ' literae formatae ' or 
' formae,' mentioned in the Avignon documents as metal 
types ! 

Schorbach, unable to explain the word ' instru- 
ment,' says that 
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it indicates something different from ' gezuge,' and may 
be taken in its widest sense. If it were a complete 
printing inventory, it may indicate preparations for casting 
type, as ' instrument,' in the phraseology of early printing, 
was the terminus technicus for a casting-mould, and in type- 
founderies is still known as Giessinstrument. 

The general term gezuge or gezauwe (two linguistic 
formations having the same meaning from the same root) 
occurs also in the Strassburg Lawsuit of 1439 and the 
Notarial Document of 1455, where it means implements, 
tools (Germ. Werkzeuge^ Ger&tschaften). It may include 
the utensils of the compositor (i.e. composing-sticks, 
galleys, letter-cases, formes or chases), the implements 
and tools for putting or laying on colours [e.g. an ink- 
block, ink-ball, etc.), and even a press and its belongings, 
as, according to the document, the 'gezuge' could also be 
used for printing (zu trucken). The remaining ' zu dem 
truckwerk gehorende ' may, if we assume a complete 
office, be explained as a ' store of metal for types, parch- 
ment, paper, printing-ink.' 

All these types and printing-implements, says 
Schorbach (p. 305), were, at Gutenberg's death, in 
the precincts of the Court {Hofbezirk) of the Arch- 
bishop, and probably in the town of Mainz. 

The vague and indefinite wording of the Reverse 
allows such a comprehensive and liberal construc- 
tion as that of Schorbach to be put upon it. Zedler, 
as usual, goes a step further, and speaks (' Guten- 
berg-Forsch.,' pp. 114, 115) of Gutenberg as ' the 
leader of the Humery printing-office.' At first 
sight it seems natural to assume that, if Humery 
thought it desirable to go to the expense of assist- 
ing Gutenberg with the various things mentioned 
by name in the Reverse as his property, he may 
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have considered it expedient to furnish Gutenberg 
with a more or less complete printing-apparatus, as 
with a few isolated implements (say, a press with- 
out types, or types without a press or formes, or 
patrices without matrices or lead), the latter, with 
all his genius, could not have expected to print 
anything. But let us examine the circumstances 
surrounding this printing-office. 

Humery was, according to Schorbach {I.e. 
p. 306), 

a Mainz Jurist and Syndic as early as 1435. 1° course 
of time he became one of the chief leaders of the Mainz 
populace, and, during the Mainz embroilment of 1461 
and 1462, served the Archbishop Diether von Isenburg. 
From the municipal accounts of 1436 and later years it 
appears that he lived in good circumstances, and had, as 
municipal Chancellor, an annual income of 208 gold 
guilders. He seems to have been a passionate politician 
and a 'jolly fellow,' who was, in 1443, one of the founders 
of a gastronomic brotherhood or fraternity, which was 
jocularly called ' the self-ruling order ' (' der selpweldie 
orden'). Among the members of this union Humery was 
known by a nickname (zimernkrose). By way of contrast 
he was also a member of the clerical fraternity of Stephan 
at Mainz, the necrology of which indicates that he died 
about the year 1472. 

We cannot wonder that Gutenberg became 
acquainted with a man of this merry and lively 
disposition. He had himself taken part, if we 
believe all that is said of him, in his lifetime in 
some embroilments, and was apparently not averse 
from good cheer, as is shown by the large quantity 
of wine which he had stored up in his cellar from 
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1436 to 1439 (see above Document No. IX.). 
He was likewise a lay-member of a clerical frater- 
nity, that of St. Victor near Mainz. But however 
much sympathy there may have been between the 
two men, Humery seems to have been a little 
cautious, and to have thought it prudent to assist 
Gutenberg with ' instruments,' the right to which 
he could reserve to himself, rather than with ready 
cash. 

We know that Fust had acled in somewhat the 
same cautious way towards Gutenberg, but, for want 
of any better security,had takenalien on Gutenberg's 
tools before they had actually been made. 

It should be observed that the things mentioned 
in the Humery Bond, whatever they were, had, 
and still, belonged to Humery. But they had, till 
the date of the Document, evidently never been in 
Humery's house. Gutenberg seems to have had 
the loan or the use of them. For how long or 
where he had stored or used them, or what use he 
had made of them during the time that they were 
in his keeping, is not stated anywhere. And when 
Humery, on 26th February, 1468, says that the 
Archbishop had delivered or sent them (Germ. 
folgen layszen, let follow ; the two words occur 
twice) to him, he does not name the place from 
whence they came nor the place where they had 
gone to. Nor is it stated anywhere whether the 
' buchstaben ' were ' types,' or, taking this for 
granted, whether they had been used for printing 
anything. 

A printing-office established under the circum- 
stances described in the above vague way, and held 
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only on loan by a printer in such an impoverished 
position as Gutenberg was, could not have been 
very large or have produced great results. 

Some bibliographers assert that, as a result of the 
lawsuit between Fust and Gutenberg, the latter 
was deprived of the tools and other things which 
he had made, or is thought to have made, with 
Fust's money, but that afterwards Dr. Homery (or 
Humery) lent him money to enable him to set up 
another printing-office. Though we know of no 
incunabula that could with any approach to cer- 
tainty be ascribed to this Humery-Gutenberg 
printing-office, it is assumed (Schorbach, p. 307, 
has little doubt about it) that Gutenberg printed 
at Mainz, with the types lent him by Humery, the 
' Catholicon ' of 1460, 1 besides a small tracT: of 
Matth. de Cracovia ('Tract, rationis'), another of 
Thomas Aquinas (' Summa de Articulis fidei ') an 
Indulgence and a Bull of 1461. But as Peter 
Schoeffer, about 1470, advertises the 'Catholicon' 
and the three small tracts for sale, 2 and appears, 
therefore, as their proprietor, they argue further 
that Schoeffer may have acquired the stock of 
these books that remained after Gutenberg's death, 

1 Falk ('Centralbl. f. Bibliothekw.,' v., 306) says that the 
Vatican Library possesses one of Humery's writing-books, con- 
taining the le&ures which he heard at Bologna in 1430 of the 
Jurist Lapi, and that at the end of this book is bound a leaf of the 
' Catholicon.' 

2 A facsimile of this broadside advertisement is published by 
Wilh. Meyer (who discovered it in the Munich Hofbibliothek) 
in the 'Centralbl. f. Bibl.,' 1885, p. 437; by Konr. Burger, 
'Bttcheranz. des 15. Jahrh.,' 1907, PI. 3 and 5; and Velke, in 
' Gutenberg-Gesellsch.,' v.-vii., 1908, p. 22 1 sqq,, Tab. iv. 
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or after the latter had ceased to print. It is further 
assumed that, about 1465, when the Archbishop 
of Mainz appointed Gutenberg as his servant and 
courtier (see above, Doc. XXV.), the latter quitted 
Mainz to reside at the Archbishop's Court at 
Eltvil, and there, finding that his position pre- 
vented him from printing himself, passed the 
Catholicon type on to Henry Bechtermuncze. It 
is thought that this type, with some additions 
already found in the 1461 Indulgence, was, in 
1467, in the hands of the brothers Bechtermuncze, 
and that they printed with it, on the 4th November 
of that year, a ' Vocabularius ex quo,' of 166 quarto 
leaves, and a second edition of it on 5th June, 
1469. But it is difficult to see how the type 
mentioned by Homery in 1468 as his type could 
have been the Catholicon type, as in such a case it 
must have been in 1460 and 1461 in Gutenberg's 
hands at Mainz; in 1465 he must have passed it 
on to Bechtermuncze at Eltvil, who printed with 
it in 1467; a few weeks afterwards, i.e., in 
February, 1468, it must have been in the hands 
of the Archbishop at Mainz, who returned it to 
Homery, and by June, 1469, it must again have 
been for some time in the hands of the Bechter- 
munczes at Eltvil. All these supposed migrations 
and borrowings of a type are possible but impro- 
bable, as in the period of which we speak every 
printer cast his own type, and it would have 
been singular if the Bechtermunczes had done 
otherwise. 

The difficulties of these migrations have already 
been pointed out by me, by Bernard and others 
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(see my 'Gutenberg,' p. 143 sqq.). Their only 
solution' lies in following the ordinary rules and 
evidence of bibliography and taking Fust and 
Schoeffer as the printers and publishers of the 
Catholicon, etc. Schoeffer advertises them, ap- 
parently as belonging to him. There seems to be 
no reason for discarding this bibliographical 
evidence and going out of our way in order to 
ascribe to Gutenberg, during the years of his 
insolvency, the printing of books which might 
have sufficiently taxed the resources of an ordinary 
well-to-do printer. The colophon of the Catho- 
licon is that of a printer or printers like Fust and 
Schoeffer, who think highly of their new craft and 
endeavour to recommend it. It actually recurs 
almost verbatim, in three books published by 
them in 1465 and 1467. On the other fhand, 
it is not a colophon of a brokendown printer 
who, during the last twenty-six years of his life, 
seems to have lived on borrowed money ; who 
had just been prosecuted by one creditor for the 
repayment of a large sum of money, and was 
pursued by another creditor whom he could only 
keep at bay by remaining within the walls of 
Mainz. 

Schwenke (' Gutenberg-Feier,' p. 71) thinks that 
the Catholicon could not have been printed by 
Gutenberg, as it is the work of a beginner, judging 
by the endings of the lines, the total absence of 
hyphens, and the irregularity of the interpunction 
at the end of the lines, which sometimes appears 
inside, sometimes outside, the columns. 

The same considerations would, of course, prevent 
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us from ascribing the book to Schoeffer. But all 
these peculiarities may be due to the printer having 
faithfully followed his manuscript model not only 
in cutting his type, but in composing a work of 
746 pages, with two columns each of 66 lines to 
a page, in which the spacing out of the lines to 
make them even would cause endless difficulties 
and loss of time. On the other hand, it is argued 
that, as there is no positive ground for ascribing 
the Catholicon to Gutenberg, and its often-quoted 
colophon speaks more against than for him, it 
follows that, if the Catholicon types are not those 
which Gutenberg left at his death, we must assume 
that he had succeeded in 1455 in arranging matters 
with Fust without surrendering the printing 
apparatus which he then possessed. This assump- 
tion, however, seems still more improbable than 
the others -mentioned above to explain Humery's 
letter of obligation. Taking all the circumstances 
detailed above together, it would seem that 
Humery's good nature and the kindred feeling 
which evidently existed between Gutenberg and 
himself, induced him, we know not at what time, 
to procure some small printing apparatus for the 
use of Gutenberg. That the latter employed it in 
some way or another, perhaps in the service of the 
Archbishop, is not improbable. But the latter 
appears to have made no efforts to borrow or 
purchase the apparatus himself, or to retain it on 
any other condition. And though he put some 
restrictions on the use or sale by Humery, 
he showed no anxiety to become its proprietor 
himself. 
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SUMMARY. 

THE foregoing examination of the Documents 
relating to Gutenberg shows that his claims 
to the honour of the invention of printing could 
be based on two documents only: (i) the Records 
of the Strassburg Lawsuit of 1439; (2) the 
Notarial Instrument of the Mainz Lawsuit of 

H55- 

As regards the Records, of the Strassburg Law- 
suit (No, XI) we cannot speak with absolute 
certainty either for or against their authenticity, 
as the three Registers (A, B, C) in which they 
were said to have been written down have perished. 
Volume C, alleged to have contained the Sentence 
of the Strassburg Senate, was burnt in 1793 by 
the Revolutionists (see above, p. 3), apparently 
without ever having been seen by anybody (except 
Wencker, who 'discovered' it in 1740), not even 
by Schoepflin, who in 1760 published this Sentence 
for the first time, as ' communicated ' to him by 
Wencker. The two other Registers (A and B) 
found, according to Schoepflin, in 1745 x by 

1 Schoepflin speaks only of finding Vol. A in 1745. But he 
refers ('Vind. typ.,' p. 27, Doc. IV) to Vol. B as 'Protocollum 
Senatus majoris,' and published Beildeck's complaint and the List 
of Witnesses from it without saying when and where he dis- 
covered it. 
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himself and the Strassburg Archivist Barthius, were 
burnt in 1 870 during the siege of Strassburg. 

I treated of this law-suit in my ' Gutenberg, was 
he the Inventor of Printing?' (p. 23 sqq., p. 185 
sqq.), and gave various reasons for suspecting it. 
A renewed examination has more than confirmed 
my suspicions, and on pp. 36-50 above, I point out 
the mysterious and unnatural silence which the 
litigants, their numerous witnesses (all persons in 
different walks of life), and even the judges pre- 
serve regarding the nature and scope of the 'work' 
or the ' arts ' in dispute. 

The most trifling things are recorded with great 
minuteness. We hear that Gutenberg was manu- 
facturing 'looking-glasses,' and had taught the 
' polishing of stones.' A press, pieces, buttons, 
tools, formes, lead, etc., are mentioned, but no one 
says for what purpose these things were used ; we 
only learn that there is question of a 'work,' a 
'trade,' an 'art,' etc. Gutenberg had some 'secrets,' 
but though the plaintiff and his witnesses are 
represented as having been acquainted with them, 
and had every reason to reveal them to the Court 
in order to put pressure on Gutenberg, no one 
took the trouble to do so, while the judges appear 
to have made no enquiries about these secrets. 

Apart from this strange vagueness and the in- 
definite expressions of everyone involved in this 
trial, Bockenheimer points out (1) that proceed- 
ings of this description were contrary to the legal 
usages prevailing at Strassburg in 1436-9, where- 
fore he thinks that the Records must have been 
drawn up by some person or persons ignorant of 
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the legal, social and local customs of that period ; 
(2) that there are various inconsistencies and im- 
probabilities in the Records ; and (3) that no 
Records of Strassburg law-suits earlier than the 
sixteenth century are in existence. 

We must further bear in mind that these Records 
began to make their appearance just at a time 
(1740) when several cities of Germany celebrated 
a tercentenary of a supposed Mainz invention ; but 
Schoepflin and his friends, on the other hand, con- 
templated the celebration of a tercentenary of a 
Strassburg invention, of which people had been 
speaking and writing for about two centuries. 

The assertion that printing was invented there 
appears to have been first made by Jac. Wimpheling, 
who, while residing at Heidelberg (together with 
Adam Gelthuss, a relation of Gutenberg's), said in 
an epigram, published at Mainz in 1499, that 
Johan Gensfleisch (Ansicarus) had invented print- 
ing at Mainz. But in 1501, when he resided at 
Strassburg and wished to please the Senate of that 
City, he dedicated to them his ' Germania,' and 
stated, on p. 43 of that work, that 'Strassburg ex- 
celled through the origin of the art of printing, 
though it was perfected at Mainz.' In 1 502, in his 
'Epithoma Germanorum,' Cap. lxv (not published 
till 1505), he wrote that Joan Gutenberg of 
Strassburg invented printing at Strassburg in 1440, 
but perfected it at Mainz. In 1508 he said 
(' Catal. Episcc. Argent.') that ' under Bishop 
Robertus the art was invented, though incomplete, 
by a certain Strassburger, who went to Mainz, 
joined others in investigating that art, and under 
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the guidance of Joan Genszfleisch, who was blind 
from old age, completed and finished it in the 
house Gutenberg.' 

In 1 52 1 Hier. Gebwiler asserted (in ' Panegir. 
Argent. 1521,' p. 19) that ' Mentel invented print- 
ing 74 years ago (= 1447),' though the Mainz 
people ascribe the invention to Johan " Faust,"' and 
in a later MS. treatise Gebwiler assumed that 'the 
art was first secretly invented (excogitatd) by Mentel 
at Strassburg, and then first attempted {tentata) at 
Mainz, about 1440.' 

Wimpheling's statement of 1502 was copied in 
1537 by the Strassburg theologian Caspar Hedio 
(in 'Paral.'), who gave 1446 as the year of the 
invention; but said in 1549 (Chronicle IV. 633) 
that Gutenberg invented it at Mainz in 1450. 
At last Daniel Specklin (in a MS. Chronicle of 
Strassburg, c. 1580) stated that 'Johan Mentel 
invented the art in 1440, his brother-in-law Peter 
SchoefFer and Mart. Flack expanded it ; his servant 
Johan Gensfleisch robbed him of the art, went 
secretly to Mainz, and there, assisted by the rich 
Gutenberg, perfected it ; Mentel died broken- 
hearted, and Gensfleisch was punished by blind- 
ness.' 

This story of a Strassburg invention, which, 
based on nothing (except perhaps the erroneous 
notion that Gutenberg was a native of Strassburg), 
we see arise in 1501, lived on, was amplified and 
distorted, and cannot be said to be extinguished 
even now. Schoepflin believed it, though he 
preferred Gutenberg as the inventor to Mentel. 
It was his theory and that of his friends, and of 
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their predecessors, that the invention had taken 
place, in an incomplete form and in secret, at 
Strassburg, before it was perfected at Mainz. But 
as everybody in his time talked of a Mainz date 
1440-50, and others had done so before him, only 
a document that alluded to a mysterious mechanical 
process, already in operation before the earliest 
Mainz date, could serve his purpose. He was 
aware of the Documents of 1441 and 1442 (Nos. 
XII and XIII) discovered a few years before ; 
but though the'se showed that Gutenberg was at 
Strassburg during these years, there was nothing 
mysterious in them, nor anything about a mechan- 
ism or an art. The sentence of the Strassburg 
Senate, however, then coming to light (!), provided 
him with everything. 

In his Programma, published in 1740, when 
several cities celebrated the tercentenary of a 
(Mainz) invention, he pointed out that ' by choos- 
ing this year the glory of the invention was 
unwittingly ascribed to Strassburg, as at the time 
of the birth of typography Gutenberg resided 
there, supported a family (!) there, and applied 
himself to the invention (!) and practice of several 
arts, for which purpose he formed various associa- 
tions, investigating wondrous things, as we learn 
from the Strassburg judges when, in 1439, they 
decided a dispute between him and his associates 
to whom he had communicated his secrets. 
' What forbids us,' he asks, ' to conjecture that 
among these secrets were also the rudiments of the 
art of typography ? ' In the same year, in a 
French dissertation on the origin of printing, 
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Schoepflin repeated the above statements, and even 
amplified them by asserting that in 1444 Guten- 
berg had ' children ' at Strassburg. 

From these two dissertations published in 1740, 
when Schoepflin professed to know only the 
Sentence of the Senate, it is clear that he saw no 
harm in making statements about Gutenberg's 
' family,' his ' marriage ' and ' children,' which 
were not justified by any of his documents, and 
that he considered such vague and indefinite Words 
in the Sentence as ' lead,' ' polish stones,' ' adven- 
ture,' ' Gutenberg teaching an art,' quite sufficient 
to indicate the ' rudiments of the typographical art.' 

We do not know what Schoepflin's contempo- 
raries thought of his assertions in his Programrria 
and dissertation of 1740. It requires courage to 
say that the Sentence by itself refers to an ' invention 
of printing ' or to ' printing,' unless one reads it 
with the preconceived idea that Gutenberg was 
the inventor, in which case the merest hint would 
suffice for the purpose. 

But it is strange that no one remarked at the 
time that such a VerdiSi or Sentence, dated 12th 
December, 1439, and pronounced by the Senate of 
an important city like Strassburg, must have been 
preceded, about the same time, by a ' trial,' the 
proceedings of which would also be recorded. 
Neither Schoepflin nor Wencker said anything of 
such an obvious inference. Once on the scent by 
the finding of this ' Sentence,' and having the other 
Protocols of the Senate as much at hand as the 
Register in which Wencker professed to have 
found the Sentence, a few minutes or a few days 
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would have sufficed for ' discovering ' the other 
portions (the Depositions, etc.) of the Records, if 
there had been any. Yet, according to Schoepflin's 
own words, five years elapsed before he accident- 
ally (!), in the presence of Barthius (the successor 
of Wencker, who had died in 1743), found the 
other volume (A) of 1439. 

Schorbach, who upholds the genuineness of the 
Records, remarks (' Festschrift,' in Supplem. to 
' Centralbl.' 1900, p. 214) that 'if Schoepflin had 
fabricated (erdichtet) the acts, he would have 
clearly represented Gutenberg as having invented 
printing at Strassburg, as was his conviction (?). 
The industry, however, exercised there by Guten- 
berg is not distinctly called "book-printing" in 
the Records, but described in expressions so obscure 
and vague that their interpretation causes the 
greatest difficulties.' 

That the wording of the Records, at least of 
their essential part, is ' vague,' will be admitted by 
all who wish to know the nature and object of 
Gutenberg's enterprises, more especially of his 
third. But this very vagueness arouses suspicion, 
because it is unnatural. 

If, however, we could surmount our difficulties 
and suspicions, and took the Records as authentic, 
even so they would not justify us in connecting 
Gutenberg with ' printing,' were it not for three 
lines, which do not speak of ' ^00^-printing,' nor 
say, in so many words, that Gutenberg invented 
that art at Strassburg, but would, if genuine, make 
it clear that Gutenberg had 'printed,' or, to be 
precise, had employed someone to ' print ' for him, 
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at Strassburg as early as 1436 — that is, fully 
fourteen years before he could have begun to print 
at Mainz. These three much-discussed lines pur- 
port to be the deposition of Hans Dunne, a gold- 
smith, one of Gutenberg's own witnesses, and to 
have been written in (the now destroyed) volume 
A, between the depositions of two other Gutenberg 
witnesses, Anth. Heilmann and Meidehart Stocker. 
De Laborde, in 1840, made of these three lines a 
tracing (Plate II, No. 10 of 'Debuts de l'imprimerie 
a Strassburg ') which is above suspicion, whatever 
else may be suspecled. According to that tracing 
and Schoepflin's text, these lines read : ' Item, Hanns 
Dunne the goldsmith has said that three years ago 
or thereabout he had earned from Gutenberg about 
hundred guilders solely (for) that which belongs to 
printing.' ' 

In harmony with the indifference and mystery 
conspicuous throughout the whole of the Records, 
no one asked Dunne what or where he had 'printed.' 
But waiving this point, there is nothing obscure in 
these three lines, and if they were genuine, and 
formed part of genuine Records, they would be an 
authentic and clear testimony of Gutenberg having 
exercised the art of 'printing' at Strassburg as 
early as 1436(1) — that is, fourteen (!) years before 
Gutenberg borrowed money from Johan Fust for 
making ' tools,' when he had nothing in the world 
to give to Fust as a pledge except these ' unmade ' 
tools; eighteen (!) years before the first printed 

1 'Item Hanns Dunne der goltsmyt hat geseit das er vor dryen/ 
Joren oder dobij Gutemberg by den hundert gulden abe verdienet 
habe/alleine das zu dem trucken gehoret.' 
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(Mainz) date (1454) on record; twenty (!) years 
before the first printed Bible (B4 2 ) was in the 
hands of the public, and one and twenty' (!) years 
before Fust and Schoeffer commenced to advertise 
and describe the art of printing and its mechanism 
as a new art. 

It is remarkable that the German bibliographers 
and all others who believe in the Records of this 
Law-suit of 1436-9 and accept them as genuine, 
yet cling to Mainz as the birth-place of printing, 
though it is clear that it could not have begun 
there before 1450, if so early. 

The merest glance, however, at the three lines, 
as traced by De Laborde, suffices to realise that the 
third (all-important) line (alleine das zu dem trucken 
gehoret) has been added, by a different hand, to the 
first two lines of Dunne's deposition. The ^'s alone 
show the difference between the writing of the two 
hands. It is impossible now to say who wrote the 
first two lines and who added the third, which was 
clearly added by way of afterthought. The form 
of the letters of the first two lines of this deposition 
also differs from that of the other passages traced 
by De Laborde. We have no contemporary 
Strassburg MSS. at our disposal to compare them 
with De Laborde's tracings, nor any writings of 
Schoepflin and Wencker, to ascertain whether they 
wrote these three lines or not. One thing is cer- 
tain : if we have to rejedl one paragraph or even 
one line of these Records on account of its having 
been tampered with, we are bound to reject the 
whole of them, when there are so many other 
weighty grounds for suspecting them. De Laborde's 
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tracings do not enable us to see whether there were 
any erasures in the Register (A), but they show 
alterations, corrections and additions enough to 
augment, not diminish, our suspicion. According 
to Laborde's tracing No. 3, the name 'gutenberg' 
was added in the margin ; likewise the words : 
' that no one may know what it is, because he 
would not like that anybody saw it,' which were 
evidently intended to indicate Gutenberg's ' secret.' 
The line preceding this passage ran : ' min Juncker 
Hanns Guttemberg hatt uch gebetten das,' but it 
was, according to Schoepflin, deleted. 

As has been pointed out before, a careful con- 
sideration of the text of the Records, and of all the 
circumstances surrounding them, makes it almost 
impossible not to agree with Dr. Bockenheimer's 
conclusions (published in 1900 at Mainz) that this 
1439 Law-suit is a fiction from beginning to end. 
If it were otherwise we should long ago have found 
in authentic Annals of Strassburg or elsewhere 
some trace, however faint, of this curious printing- 
office (?), which, we are asked to believe, was the 
subject of a long law-suit involving no fewer than 
forty or fifty different people (men and women), 
not to speak of several magistrates ; which is alleged 
to have existed for at least three years, and to 
have been first of all a workshop for the polishing 
of stones and the manufacture of looking-glasses 
for pilgrimages, besides a number of other arts, 
trades, etc. 

But who fabricated these Records? Everything 
points to Wencker and Schoepflin ; to say more is 
at present impossible. 
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The Helmasperger Notarial protocol (No. XX), 
dated 6th November, 1455, records some pro- 
ceedings in the law-suit brought by Johann Fust 
against Johann Gutenberg, for the recovery of two 
sums of money, with interest thereon, which he 
had advanced to Gutenberg. Fust's depositions 
occupy the lines 23 to 37, and are immediately 
followed by Gutenberg's reply in the lines 37 to 47. 

For our present summary it will suffice to repeat 
here the leading points of the Document. On 
p. 70 sqq. it has been shown that Fust, according 
to the amount of interest which he claimed in 
November, 1455, must have made his first advance 
to Gutenberg in August, 1450, his second in 
December, 1452; and that the legal proceedings 
between them most probably commenced on a day 
not mentioned in the Helmasperger Instrument, 
but not far remote from the date of the document, 
therefore, somewhere about the end of October, 

H55- 

We learn from the Instrument that, on that 

unnamed day before 6th November, 1455, Fust 

had stated to the judges as follows : 

(1) he had, in good faith, furnished Gutenberg [about 
the 15th August, 1450] with 800 gulden in gold, where- 
with (Gutenberg) should ' finish the work ' ; (2) Fust 
himself was unconcerned whether the work cost more or 
less ; (3) Gutenberg should give (Fust) 6 g. interest on 
each hundred g. ; (4) (Fust) had borrowed these 800 g. 
for Gutenberg on interest, and given them to him ; (5) 
Gutenberg had not been content with them and com- 
plained that he had not yet had them all ; (6) Fust, 
willing to please Gutenberg, had furnished him [about 
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the 1st December, 1452] with 800 g. more, than he 
(Fust), according to the tenor of the said schedule, had 
been obliged to Gutenberg; (7-12) as Fust himself had 
had to borrow this money and pay 6 % interest on it, 
and interest on the interest, and as Gutenberg had never 
paid any interest, Fust claimed 2020 gulden from him. 

Fust nowhere explains what kind of ' work ' he 
had expected Gutenberg to ' finish ' with the money 
advanced by him in 1450 and 1452. But what- 
ever it may have been, it is obvious that Gutenberg 
had not ' finished ' it, either on the 6th November, 
1455, or on the previous day of the trial (at the 
end of October, 1455?). If he had done so, Fust 
would have had no grounds for demanding the 
repayment of his two advances from Gutenberg. 
Or, if the latter had ' finished ' it, or finished it in 
part, and Fust had yet been bold and unscrupulous 
enough to sue Gutenberg for repayment, the latter 
must, no doubt, have had an opportunity of plead- 
ing and proving to the Court that he ' had finished 
the work : for which Fust had advanced the money. 
But there is no trace of such pleading in Guten- 
berg's reply, which, though it gives a few more 
details regarding ' the work,' also shows that it 
could not have been ' finished,' while Gutenberg, 
like Fust, leaves us in the dark as to whether it 
had ever been commenced. 

Gutenberg replied : 

(13) Fust should have furnished him with 800 gulden 
wherewith he [Gutenberg] should prepare and make his 
' apparatus ' [or ' tools '], and he should be content with 
the money, and might devote it to his [own] use; (14) 
such tools should be a pledge to Fust; (15) Fust should 
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give him annually 300 g. for maintenance, and also 
furnish workmen's wages, house-rent, parchment, paper, 
ink, etc.; (16) if then, further, they did not agree, he 
should return Fust his 800 g. and his tools should be free ; 
(17) it was to be well understood that he should finish 
such work [i.e., his apparatus or tools] with the money 
which he [Fust] had lent him on his pledge, and (18) he 
hopes that he had not been bound to [Fust] to spend 
such 800 g. on ' the work of the books : ; (19) Fust had 
told him that he desired not to take interest; (20) nor 
had these 800 g. all and at once come to him, in accord- 
ance with the contents of the schedule, as [Fust] had 
pretended in the first article of his claim; (21) of the 
additional 800 g. he wished to render Fust an account; 
(22) hence he allows Fust no interest, nor usury, and 
hopes, therefore, not to be legally indebted to him. 

We see that Gutenberg, referring to Fust's share 
in the business, uses the same word should which 
Fust had used in speaking of Gutenberg's obliga- 
tions, that is : Gutenberg told the Tribunal (clause 
13) that Fust should have given him 800 gulden 
with which he (Gutenberg) should make his tools, 
and (clause 15) Fust should annually give him 
300 g. for maintenance, etc., etc. Gutenberg 
likewise uses this word ' should ' when speaking 
of his own obligations : he should make his tools 
with the 800 g., and should be content with this 
money (clause 1 3) ; and these tools should be Fust's 
security, etc., etc. (clauses 14-17). 

But he does not use this conditional ' should ' in 
clause 17, where he states that Fust had lent him 
money on his pledge ; nor in clause 20, where he 
says that the first 800 g. had not come all and at 
once to him; nor in clause 21, where he states 
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that of the ' additional '800 g. he wished to give 
Fust an account. 

Therefore, Gutenberg acknowledges to have 
received from Fust (1) a portion of the first 800, 
and (2) the whole of the second 800 g. These 
two points alone are certain ; all else should have 
been done, or should have been given. But there 
is no trace of anything having been done or given. 
It is clear that by this expression should the two 
parties allude to their respective undertakings under 
their agreement of 1450. It is equally clear that 
Fust alone had carried out at least some of his 
obligations when he advanced money for the 'work ' 
in 1450 and 1452. But he had evidently declined, 
at some time or other, to sink more money in 
Gutenberg's undertaking till he saw some result 
of it. Fust certainly never supplied the annual 
300 gulden which Gutenberg had expected from 
him for his maintenance ; nor could he have fur- 
nished Gutenberg with workmen's wages, house- 
rent, etc. (clause 15), for if he had done so he 
would have added such costly extras to his advances 
in his account, with the interest thereon. 

On the other hand, it is clear that Gutenberg 
never made his ' tools,' for if he had done so he 
must be supposed to have delivered them to Fust, 
to whom he had pledged them even before he had 
begun to make them. And if they had been 
delivered to Fust, the latter could not have sued 
Gutenberg for the repayment of his (first) advance, 
at least not without Gutenberg pleading that he had 
made them and delivered to Fust. Gutenberg had, 
indeed, reserved to himself the right to ' redeem ' 
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his pledge (that is, his 'tools') by repaying Fust his 
first 800 gulden. But there is not a word in the 
whole document to show that Gutenberg had done 
anything of the kind. 

Moreover, Gutenberg's pleading (clause 20) 
that he had not received the whole of Fust's first 
800 gulden (for which he was to manufacture 
his tools), or at once at the outset of the agree- 
ment, shows that for this reason he considered 
himself released from the obligation of making 
them. 

In clause 17 Gutenberg himself emphasises the 
facl that he was to finish his tools with the 800 
gulden which Fust had lent him on his pledge 
(i.e., his tools), and he adds (in clause 18) that 
he hoped that he had not been bound to Fust 
to spend sUch 800 gulden on the ' work of 
the books.' This clause is the only one which 
speaks of 'books,' and combined with clause 17, 
it seems to show that Gutenberg wished to separate 
the making of his tools, to which he was bound, from 
a ' work of the books,' to which he was not bound, 
or which was to come afterwards. But as he had 
not ' finished ' the tools pledged to Fust, and sup- 
posed to have been intended for the printing of 
books, it follows that he never had any tools or 
apparatus for printing. The ' work of the books ' 
could not refer to ' books ' printed by Gutenberg 
before 1450, because the Notarial Instrument 
shows that in that year he was penniless, and had 
no property, certainly no press, no types, or any- 
thing else to offer to his money-lender, except 
tools which he had still to make. Nor could 
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Gutenberg have printed books in another office by 
the help of other people, as Fust may be supposed 
to have kept an eye on the person so heavily 
indebted to him. 

The verdidr. of the judges (see p. 143 sqq.) 
gives us no further light. Gutenberg was to 
render an account of all his receipts, also of 
the disbursements which he had laid out on the 
' work for the profit of them both ' ; it also 
speaks of their ' common good.' Fust in his oath 
says that he had taken up 1550 gulden, which 
Gutenberg had received, and which has also 
gone on 'our common work'; and that of this 
borrowed money, that had not gone on ' the work 
of us both,' he demanded interest in accordance 
with the verdi<5t. But the verdicT: does not say, 
nor even imply, that anything had been done or 
left undone, and is, therefore, much more obscure 
than the depositions of Fust and Gutenberg. 
Hence we must infer that Gutenberg, not having 
manufactured his tools, could not have printed 
anything, either alone or in conjunction with Fust 
or anybody else. 

Therefore, the so-called Gutenberg documents 
which enable us to follow him to some extent 
from his early manhood till some years after his 
death (see Document XXIV), prove that they know 
nothing of an invention of printing, nor of Guten- 
berg as an inventor of that art, either at Strassburg 
or at Mainz ; they also prove that he could not 
have printed before 1450, and very little, if any- 
thing at all, after that year. 

In harmony with this negative result obtained 
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from the Gutenberg documents as to a Gutenberg 
or a Mainz invention, are the colophons of the 
earliest Mainz books with printed dates (1457 t0 
1468). They show that during these twelve years 
the art of printing was not treated in that city as 
a secret, but openly proclaimed and advertised 
there as a ' by-invention (adinventio) of printing,' 
and still more distinctly as a ' new art of printing ' ; 
while its mechanism is clearly described, and it is 
pointed out that books were no longer produced 
by the pen or by common ink. Such advertise- 
ments appear natural and appropriate now that we 
know that the new art had recently become known 
at Mainz, not when we assume that Gutenberg 
had been printing there since 1443, and at Strass- 
burg already before 1436, as some German biblio- 
graphers contend. 

But, though the new art is so distinctly described 
and advertised for twelve years as a new art at 
Mainz, none of the advertisements, however much 
they may vary in defining that new art and its 
mechanism, tell us anything of a ' Mainz invention ' 
or a Mainz ' inventor.' Some expressions in the 
colophons of the Catholicon of 1460 (which 
amplify the earlier business advertisements, and 
add thanks to God for this ' gift ' to the German 
nation, and the ' Grammatica ' of 1466, the ' Gram- 
matica' of 1468, and the ' Justinianus' of 1468, 
which are considered to be allusions to an invention 
or an inventor, can be explained in a more natural 
way. The Archbishop of Mainz rewards Guten- 
berg in 1465 for 'service' rendered to him, but 
does not say what kind of service it was, nor does 
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he speak of Gutenberg as an 'inventor,' nor even 
as a ' printer ' ; if the ' service ' had been the 
invention of printing or ' printing ' itself, the 
Archbishop would no doubt have said so. Dr. 
Homery, who seems to have assisted Gutenberg 
with some apparatus for printing, and acknow- 
ledges to have received this apparatus back from 
the Mainz Archbishop after Gutenberg's death in 
1468, says nothing about an invention of printing, 
or of anything having been done with this 
apparatus. 

Within two or three years after the appearance 
of the said advertisements at Mainz, and eight 
years before Gutenberg's death, and six years before 
Fust's death, the new art is already spreading, 
presumably from Mainz, to other cities - of 
Germany. At Strassburg Johann Mentelin finished 
a Latin Bible in 1460; one book of the R printer 
(Adolph Rusch) was in the book market in 1464, 
another in 1467 ; Eggestein printed there in 1471. 
At Bamberg Albrecht Pfister issued a printed book 
in 1 46 1, and he probably printed there before that 
year, as a copy of the 36-line Bible, which may 
be attributed to him, was rubricated in 146 1. At 
Subiaco, near Rome, two German printers were 
printing in 1465, and removed their press to Rome 
in 1467. At Cologne Ulr. Zell printed at least as 
early as 1466 ; Arnold Ther Hoernen and Johannes 
Koelhoff in 1470. At Eltville, near Mainz, a 
printing office was at work in 1467. At Rome the 
two Germans who had first printed at Subiaco 
were printing in 1467, and Ulr. Hahn printed 
there in the same year. At Augsburg, Basel, 
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Marienthal presses were established in 1468, at 
Basel perhaps earlier. At Venice four presses (those 
of Joh. of Spires, Vindelinus of Spires, Christ. 
Valdarfer, and Nicolas Jenson) were at work in 
1469. But none of these printers say anything of 
an ' invention ' or an ' inventor ' of their art, though 
their colophons often point out the excellence and 
merits of that art, in somewhat the same way as 
those of Mainz had done. 

On the 13th December, 1468, however, a 
'testimony' appears in the dedication of an edition 
of St. Jerome's Epistles (published at Rome in the 
same month) by Joh. Andreas, Bishop of Aleria, 
to Pope Paul II, in which the Bishop says that 
Cardinal Cusa (died 11th August, 1464) much 
wished that this art, ' which then seemed to arise 
in Germany, were brought to Rome.' But this 
first allusion to the ' rise ' of the new art in 
Germany comes from Rome, not from Mainz or 
any other place in Germany. 

About 1470 we receive a second 'testimony' from 
Guil. Fichet, who commenced his studies in the 
Sorbonne in 1459, became its prior in 1465 and 
its librarian in 1470. He was known for his 
erudition and zeal for learning, and became an 
intimate friend of Cardinal Bessarion in 1470. He 
was also on intimate terms with Jean Heynlin 
(Joh. Lapidanus, Lapideus or de Lapide), who 
arrived at Paris in 1458-9, entered the Sorbonne 
in 1462, quitted Paris in 1463 to reside at Basel, 
but returned to the Sorbonne in 1467, where he 
was elected Librarian in 1471. Heynlin is said to 
have resided at Mainz before he came to Paris ; 
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he is even believed to have been press-correftor to 
Fust and Schoeffer ; he certainly possessed several 
of their printed volumes and even three books 
attributed to Gutenberg, which are all now in the 
Basel University Library. In 1469-70 Heynlin 
and Fichet were authorised to erecT: a printing- 
office in the Sorbonne, and the former, who is 
supposed to have seen not only the early presses of 
Mainz at work, but also those of Basel, undertook 
to procure workmen from the latter city. In 
answer to his summons Ulrich Gering, Michel 
Friburger and Martin Crantz (or Kranz) settled as 
printers in the Sorbonne at the end of 1469 or 
the beginning of 1470. Gering (born at Munster 
in Switzerland) ihad studied at Basel from 1461 to 
1467, and is said to have occupied himself during 
these years with typographical work and to have 
attended Heynlin's lectures. Friburger, of Colmar, 
had likewise studied at Basel from 1461 to 1463; 
but Crantz (probably also a native of Munster like 
Gering, though not a son or relative of Peter 
Granz, who figures in Gutenberg's lawsuit of 1455) 
does not seem to have studied at Basel, and is 
assumed to have made the printing apparatus and 
cast the type for the first Paris press. 

No five men could have been better qualified to 
give a testimony about a Mainz invention of print- 
ing if it had been invented there; two renowned 
scholars of the Sorbonne, anxious to advance learn- 
ing by means of the new art, one of whom had 
seen Fust and Schoeffer at work at Mainz, and at 
Basel the press of Bechtolff (or Bertioldus) von 
Hanau regarded as identical with Gutenberg's 
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workman of a similar name in the 1455 lawsuit; 
besides three other scholars, printers by profession, 
who, to all appearances, had learnt their craft from 
this Bertoldus. These three printers published 
their first book (the Epistles of Gasparinus of 
Bergamo) in 1470 under Heynlin's editorship, 
with a letter from G. Fichet saying that Heynlin 
had corrected the text and reproduced it by 'his 
German printers, and that the printers (librarii) 
whom he had caused to come from Germany to 
Paris, correctly reproduced books from the MSS.' 
At the end of this letter is an octastichon, in one 
of the lines of which it is said that ' Germany is 
acquainted with the art of writing ' (printing) : 
' quam Germania nouit/Artem scribendi.' 

Erhard Windsberg, a medical student at Paris, 
a friend and compatriot of the Paris printers, adds 
to the Sallust published by them in 1470 four 
distichs, in which he merely alludes to the 
' Germans (the Paris printers) who have printed 
books.' In 1 47 1, in an edition of Phalaris, he 
again addresses eight Latin verses to the Paris 
printers, in which he says that ' Germany had 
invented nothing grander than the art of printing.' 
In 1 47 1 also Ludov. Carbo (Germ.: Ludw. Kohl, 
press-reader to Christ. Valdarfer, printer at Venice) 
said (in his dedication of an edition of Pliny's 
Letters) that ' the Germans had excogitated the 
most artistic forms for printing books.' But in 
the same year Omnibonus Leonicenus, in the 
preface to his edition of Quintilianus, printed by 
Nic. Jenson at Venice in 1471, speaks of this 
printer as the inventor of printing. In this year 
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also Nic. Gupalatinus, in his dedication to the 
work of Mesua published at Venice, states that ' a 
German had first of all invented forms or letters of 
brass,' but adds, a few lines further down, that 
Clemens Patavinus the priest was the first Italian 
who, by his own genius, without having been 
taught by anyone, had printed this and other 
books. 

On the ist January [1472] a more definite state- 
ment about a German ' invention ' and ' inventor ' 
of printing is made by the above Guil. Fichet, 
who in 1470 only knows that ' Germany is ac- 
quainted with printing,' but now addresses a letter 
to Rob. Gaguin, prefixed to an edition of Gasparini 
' Orthographia,' .printed at Paris in 1472, in which 
he says that ' it was rumoured that in Germany, 
not far from Mainz, a certain Johan Gutenberg 
first of all invented printing.' In May, 1476, in 
Peter SchoefFer's third edition of the 'Justinian,' 
Mainz is for the first time mentioned as the 
' inventrix prima ' of the art. All later testi- 
monies (see the article ' Typography ' in the new 
' Encyclopaedia Britannica ') amplify or corrupt 
these testimonies. 

Therefore, the earliest statements about an in- 
vention of printing and an inventor (1468 to 
1 47 1 -2) come from Italy and France, not from 
Germany or Mainz, though in the latter place the 
existence and practice of the 'new art' there had 
been proclaimed from the housetops on all possible 
occasions from 1457 (if not earlier) till 1468. The 
statement of 13th December, 1468, from Rome, 
is thought to have been inspired by Sweynheym 
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and Pannartz, who may be supposed to have learnt 
their craft at Mainz, and established the first press 
in Italy, at Subiaco, in 1465, the second at Rome 
in 1467. But there is no trace in the Bishop of 
Aleria's Epistle of any such inspiration, and if 
these pupils of a Mainz printing-school had known 
and said anything about a Mainz invention or 
inventor, the Bishop would not have omitted it in 
his long dedicatory letter in which he profusely 
congratulates the Pope on the fa<5t that in his time 
even the poorest persons could procure books. 
Indeed he calls Sweynheym and Pannartz ' the 
most distinguished authors of printing types' 
(' prestantissimos charadterum imprimendorum 
authores'). 

Fichet's statement of 1470 shows that the three 
Paris printers, on their arrival in the Sorbonne from 
Basel, knew nothing of a Mainz invention or 
inventor of printing. Consequently their master 
and instructor in the art, Bertholdus von Hanau, 
who is presumed to have been Gutenberg's work- 
man, must likewise have been unaware of a Mainz 
' invention ' or ' inventor.' Therefore, Fichet's 
more precise statement of 1472 was, no doubt, 
obtained from a different source, and to this source 
we have a clue in his saying that ' it was rumoured 
that in Germany, not far from Mainz, a certain 
Johan Gutenberg,' etc. 

Situated near Mainz was the St. Vi&or Cathe- 
dral, of which Gutenberg became at some time 
or other (perhaps on his return to Mainz in 
1448) a lay-brother, and remained so till his 
death. In document No. XXI, dated 21st June, 
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1457 (scarcely two years after his lawsuit with 
Fust), he was named as a witness in a Notarial 
Instrument whereby property situated in the 
village of Bodenheim, near Mainz, was sold to 
Johann Gensfleisch, junior, husband of the daughter 
of Gutenberg's brother. The purchaser bound 
himself to pay annually thirty makers of wheat to 
the St. Victor Stift. The contract was executed 
in the house of Leonhard Mengoiss, canon of the 
Stift. The vellum original, now in the Mainz 
Town Library, had formerly belonged to the Stift. 
In the ' Liber fraternitatis ' of this same Stift were 
two undated entries (perhaps of 1467-8) of his 
name (see above, p. 173, Doc, No. XXVI). 

Ivo Wittig, a canon and keeper of the seal of 
this same Cathedral, erected in the house ' Zum 
Gutenberg' a memorial stone and epitaph in 
honour of Gutenberg in 1504; and in 1505, when 
Joh. SchoefFer published his German Livy, Wittig 
seems to have written for this work a dedication 
to the Emperor Maximilian, in which it is stated 
that Gutenberg was the inventor of printing. This 
work was reprinted eight times with the same 
dedication, while other people at Mainz proclaimed 
that Fust had invented the art. In this same 
St. Victor Stift a press was erected in 1541 by 
Fr. Behem, whose press -reader, Joh. Arnold 
Bergel, published in that same year an ' Encomium 
chalcographiae,' in which the lawsuit between 
Fust and Gutenberg is alluded to for the first 
time(! !), and the invention of printing ascribed to 
Gutenberg, but(!) in the year 1450(1). 

May we not reasonably infer from Gutenberg's 
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close connection with this Stift that he had been 
talking there of his having been ' the first printer 
in Mainz,' and that in this way he came to be 
regarded as the inventor of printing ? 

After having been current from 1472 to 1499, 
the story of Gutenberg having been the inventor of 
printing was contradicted in the latter year in the 
most precise manner in the Cologne Chronicle by 
Ulr. Zell, a pupil perhaps of the Mainz school of 
printing, and the first printer of Cologne : Guten- 
berg had only invented printing as it was then (in 
1499) generally used [that is, highly cultivated], 
but the prefiguration of the art was found in the 
Donatuses printed before that time (1450) in 
Holland. 

We see the story of an ' invention of printing at 
Mainz by Gutenberg' arise in very much the 
same way as the fable of his having invented print- 
ing at Strassburg (see above, p. 185 sqq.). While 
he himself and the people surrounding him or 
connected with him, and in a position to know 
it, do not publicly allude to a Mainz invention in 
any way, one or two casual hints from foreign 
countries after his death were sufficient to give 
the story a start ; it took root, began to grow and 
expand ; an ' invention ' required an ' inventor,' 
and there came a rumour that Gutenberg (the first 
printer of Mainz) had invented it ; but the story 
also became distorted, and the invention was 
assigned to other persons, all exactly like the 
Strassburg story. 

There is, however, a difference between the two 
stories. That of Strassburg, originating in 1501, 
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but unable to point to any incunabula or docu- 
ments for support, remained always rather lifeless, 
until, at a convenient (!) moment, the lawsuit of 
1439 was 'discovered.' But even so it remained 
feeble. The Mainz story is in a somewhat better 
position ; it can point to produces of the infancy 
of printing to give it a colouring of probability, if 
not of reality. These produces show great simi- 
larity to the ' Costeriana,' of which they may be 
said to be contemporaries and which they resemble 
in exterior, in being printed on vellum, in work- 
manship, in the peculiarities of type, and in being 
to a great extent editions of Donatus, which are a 
prominent feature among the ' Costeriana.' Dr. 
Schwenke had already noticed this connection 
before I had an opportunity of pointing it out (see 
my article ' Typography ' in the ' Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,' vol. xxvii, p. 531 a, note 2). 

Is this connection a mere coincidence ? Only a 
few years, if any, could be placed between the 
' Costeriana ' and the earliest products of Mainz 
printing. But it is impossible to place the latter 
before the ' Costeriana,' among which are the 
primitive editions (Dutch and Latin) of the 
Speculum, and equally primitive editions of 
Donatus, Dodtrinale, etc. 

According to the Haarlem tradition, recorded 
by Junius, Mainz obtained the art of printing by 
theft from Haarlem. Without further evidence 
I do not argue now about this part of the 
tradition. But recent researches, and the dis- 
covery of important additional data (which I hope 
to publish elsewhere), show that Junius, when 
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telling the manner in which the invention of 
printing was made at Haarlem, recorded a living 
tradition based on facts, not mere local gossip or 
legendary hearsay. Nearly every point mentioned 
by him is corroborated by the group of about fifty 
incunabula known as Costeriana. Even the wooden 
types mentioned by him can no longer be regarded 
as an impossibility, since the practicability and 
facility of making such types and printing with 
them has satisfactorily been proved by the practical 
engineer, John Eliot Hodgkin, in vol. II (p. 39 
sqq.) of his magnificent ' Rariora,' recently pub- 
lished in London (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). 
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Bibles, 124. 
Biblia Pauperum, 121. 
Bischofsheim, 30. 
Bisinger (Heinrich), 32. 
Blades (Will.), 1 16-18. 
Blockprinting, 112; books, 1 1 7, 

121 ; printers, 124. 
Bockenheimer (K. G.), 1, 4, 6, 

11, 16, 31,41,45,48, 49, 63, 

65, 66, 174, 176, 186, 19^.. 
Bodenheim, 166. 
Bodmann (Fr. J.), 7, 9, 59, 84, 

97, 165, 166, 169, 173, 174. 
Boschwilr, 26. 
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Boner's Edelstein, 161. 

Bonne (Joh.), 155. 

Bradshaw (Henry), 10 1. 

Brant (Diebolt), 23. 

Braun (Plac), Notitia, 138. 

Brechter or Brehter (Martin), 54, 

56, 57, 167, 172. 
Brief-types, 127. 
British Museum, 91, 93, 128, 
Bromser (Reinhart), 57. 
Brucker (J.), 56. 
Brunswick, 86. 
Bull of 1461, 181. 

Calendar of 1 460, see ' Kalendar ' of 

1482. 
Calixtus Bull of June 1456, 162. 
Cambridge University Library, 88, 

94,123. 
'Canon Missae' of 1458, 92. 
Cantica ad Matutinas, 96. 
Canticum Canticorum, 120. 
Capitals of P. Schoeffer, 125, 126. 
Carbo (Lud.), 205. 
Carthusian Monastery near Mainz, 

170. 
Catholicon of 1460, 92, 112, 133, 

134, 160, 181-84, 2 ° l - 
Caxton's types, n 6, 1 1 7. 
Church type, 1 14. 
Cisianus (Cambridge), 88, no, 

in, 133, 162-64. 
Clementinae, 126. 
Cologne, 202 ; Cologne Chronicle 

of 1499, 71, 202, 209. 
Combination of letters on one 

type, 123. 
Costerian types, 1 1 4 ; Costeriana, 

121, 210 
Cracovia (Matth. de), Tradtatus, 

92, 181. 
Crantz (Mart.), 204. 
Culemann (Friedr.), 59, 60, 86, 

128. 
Cusa (Card.), 203. 
Cust (Lionel), 120. 



Darmstadt Archives, 8, 10, 174; 

Hofbibliothek, 169. 
Degering (H.), 144. 
De Laborde (L6on), 3, 4, 6, 16, 

17, 19, 21-24, 27» *9» 30, 192, 

i?3- 
Delisle (Leop.), 96. 
Dibdin (T. F.), 18. 
Dielnhenhe, 166. 
Doftrinale (Costerian), 1 13, 210. 
Donatus (Costerian), 122, 209, 

210; 31 li. (The Hague), 119. 
Donatus (editions of), printed by 

Gutenberg ?, 83, 84, 87-90, 

in, 133, 135, 165; printed 

by Schoeffer, 94-96, 125, 126. 
Donatus of 145 1 (Paris), 6 ; type of, 

76, 82-84, 91, 97, 99, 104, 

no, in, 114, 128, 129-33, 

161, 164, 165.11 
Dritzehen (Andr.), 5, 20-26, 28- 

30, 32-42, 45, 47, 48, 50; 

(Claus), 16, 20, 21, 24, 30, 32, 

33. 35> 36, 4 2 » 4- 6 5 (J e «"ge, 
Jorg, Jorg), 16, 17, 19, 23, 
3'-33» 35-38, 46; Dritzehen 
(Johans), 31. 

Dritzehen, Drytzehen (Ennel), 31, 
32. 

Dunne (Hans), 4, 5, 30-32, 43, 
45, 192, 193. 

Duntzenheim (Claus), 20. 

Durandus, 126. 

Dutch Blockbooks and MSS., 120- 
22; Donatuses, 122; Incuna- 
bula, no, 119, 120, 122; 
Inventor of Printing, 117; type- 
founders and types, 122. 

Duverger (Eug.), 96, 107. 

Dziatzko (Karl), 4, 59, 63, 66, 
7 2 > 7S> 93, 100, 101; his 
method, 102, 107, no, in, 
113-15, 118, 121, 144. 

Eckhart (Peter), 23. 
Eggestein (Henr.), 168, 202. 
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Ehenheim (Reimbolt von), 25, 32. 

Eltvil, Eltville, 1 76, 202 ; Arch- 
bishop's Court at, 182. 

Emich (Gust, von), 89. 

Endorsement of 1455 Document, 
156. 

Enschede (Dr. Charl.), 122. 

Falk (Franz), 18 1. 

Faulman (Karl), 107. 

Faust (Joh.), 61, 188; see further 

'Fust' (Joh.). 
Faust von AschafFenburg (Joh. 

Frid.), 61, 62, 66, 167. 
Fischer (Gotth.), 7, 9, 84, 88, 169, 

170. 
Fichet (Guil.), 203-7. 
Flack (Mart.), 188. 
France, 1 17, 206. 
Frankfurt families, 8 ; Archives, 8 ; 

Town Library, 10. 
Friburger (Mich.), 204. 
Fry (Francis), 5 1 . 
Fust (Jacob), 64, 155. 
Fust (Johan), 1, 3, 52, 60, 61, 64- 

82, 99, 109, 125, 126, 134-48, 

150-8, 160, 167, 176, 177, 180, 

181, 183, 192, 195-8. 
Fust and Schoeffer, 204. 

Gaguin (Rob.), 206. 
Gasparinus of Bergamo, 205, 206. 
Gebwiler (Hier.), 188. 
Geczuge,gezauwe,gez.uge (the word), 

74, 177, 178. 
Gelthuss (Adam), 176, 187; 

Arnold, 57, 135. 
Genssfleisch (Friele), 168 ; Johann, 

jun., 166, 208; different from 

Gutenberg, 187, 188. 
Genszfleisch genannt Sorchenloch 

(Henne), 8. 
Gering (Ulrich), 204. 
German incunabula, 1 1 1 ; Bibles 

and Psalters, ,1 16 ; early prints, 

122. 



Germany, 1 1 7 

Gernssheym, Girnszheim (Peter), 

see Pet. ' Schoeffer.' 
Ginsefleis (Joh. Zum), 174. 
Glauburg (Joh. Ern. von), 12, 61 ; 

Archives, 10. 
Gottingen University Library, 4, 

63.. 

Gothic or Church-hand, 122, 126- 
28 ; type, 103, 1 14. 

Grammatica of 1466 and 1468, 
201. 

Gransz (Peter), 155, 204. 

Gregory's Dialogues (copy of) with 
fabricated imprint, 168. 

Greifswald copy of B 36 , 105. 

Grtinbuch, 8. 

Gudinberg (Henne Gennsfleisch 
von Sulgeloch genannt), 168, 
169. 

Gunther (Heinr.), 64, 146. 

Guildhall Archives, 116 

Gupalatinus (Nic), 206. 

Gutenberg (Johann ; Henchen, 
Hengin ; Hanns), 1-10 (Gens- 
fleisch), 11-15, 19, 20-6, 28-30, 
32-42, 45, 47, 48, 50-61, 64- 
91, 98, etc., 185-21 1 ; his 
breach of promise, marriage, 
and children, 14-19 ; his mother 
Else, 9, 10; granduncle, 1 74 ; 
his inventive genius and ele- 
mentary rules, 104; dexterity, 
106, 115; aesthetic feelings, 
in; partnership with Fust, 
100; type, 6, 114, 115, 160, 
161 {see also B 36 ) ; tools, 140; 
servants, 143 ; account, 146, 
1 54 ; bankruptcy, 1 59 ; his con- 
nexion with the St. Viftor Stift, 
206, 207; Museum, 83, 90; 
Gesellschaft, 128, 129, 139; 
types and books ascribed to, 

133. '34- 
Gutenbergen (Ennel), 15. 
Gutenbergiana, 166; list of, 82. 
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Haarlem, 117; claims, 4, 210; 
inventor of printing, 1 2 1 ; 
tradition, 210, 211. 

Haebler (Konrad), 86, 88, 163. 

Hahn (Ulr.), 202. 

Handwritings, the models for types, 
117, 118. 

Hartwig (Prof.), 100. 

Hebele (fidtitious sister of Guten- 
berg), 169. 

Hedio (Caspar), 188. 

Hegel (Karl), 73. 

Heiligenstadt Library, 83, 84. 

Heilman (Andres), 21-6, 28-31, 
34-8, 40, 45, 48, 56; (An- 
thonie), 22, 26-9, 31, 34, 38, 
192 ; (Claus), 31. 

Helmasperger Instrument of 1455, 
I, 3, 6, 60, 61, 64, 65, 76, 78, 
100, 129, 133, 134, 139, 141, 
142, 144, 152, 153, 155, 156, 
158, 159, 163, 165, 166, 178, 
195, etc. 

Helten (Claus zur), 20. 

Hesse, 24. 

Hessels (J. H), 2, 4, etc., 86-8, 
91, 93-6, 101, 170, 175. 

Heynlin (Jean), of Stein, 203-5. 

Hirtz (Meister), 31, 32. 

Hodgkin (John Eliot), 84, 211. 

Hoernen (Am. Ther), 202. 

Hof zum Jungen, 50, 52; zum 
Humbrecht, 52, 176. 

Holland, 117. 

Holtrop (J. W.), 119. 

Homery, see Humery. 

Honowe (Midhart), 32. 

Humery, Homery (Dr. Kunrad), 

9 6 > J 74. i75> 177-82, 184, 
202 ; his Bond of 1468, 74, 79. 
Hupp (Otto), 92, 107. 



Ilmbach Monastery, 105. 

Imeler (Jocop), 32. 

Indulgence of 30 lines (1454), 93, 



96, 126-28, 153; of 31 lines 
(1454), 84, 86, 91, 100, no, 
1.1 a, 113, 127, 133, 134, 153, 
161 ; of 33 lines, 128 ; of 1461, 
181, 182. 

Innocent VIII (Pope), 128. 

Isenburg (Archbp. Diether von), 
179. 

Iserin Thttre (Ennelin zu der ; 
Ellewibel), 14, 15. 

Italy, 117, 206, 207. 

Jena Library, 91 ; copy of B 36 , 105. 
Jenson (Nicol.), 203, 205. 
Joannis Scriptt., 10, 53, 175. 
Jung (A.), 54. 
Jungen Family (zum), 10. 
Junius (Hadr.), 210. 
Justinianus of 1468, 201 ; of 
1476, 206. 

Kalendar of 1447-8 (?), see ' Astro- 
nomical Kalendar.' 

Kalendar of 1482 (with falsified 

< date 1460), 169. 

Kalendar type, 76, 84, 91, 104. 

Karle (Joh.), 52. 

KefFer (Heinr.), 64, 74, 146. 

Kist (Johann), 155. 

Klein (Prof. K.), 51. 

Klemm (Heinr.), 52, 58, 94, 148, 
149. 

Kohler (J. D.), 3, 4, 10, 12, 62, 
144. 

Koelhoff (Joh.), 202. 

Kohl (Ludw.), see Carbo. 

Kosten (meaning of), 69. 

Krafft (Marc. Anton, von), 53. 

Kranz, see Crantz. 

KumofF (Johann), 155. 

Lacrpix (Paul), 6. 

Laden, or Gudenberg (Friele zur), 

8-10, 12, 
Lapide (Joh. de), see Heynlin. 
Lawel (Schotten), 15. 
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Laxier-Kalendar of 14.56-57, 87, 
105, III, 129, 133, 162, 164. 

Leempt (Ger.), 1 1 9. 

Leheymer (Joh.), 53, 171. 

Leipzic, 91. 

Letters of Indulgence of 1455 
(forged copies of), 59. 

Levi (Dr.), 2. 

Lexer (Matth.), 144. 

Linde (Ant. van der), 4, 15, 51, 
96, 136, 138, 144. 

Livy (German ed. of), 208. 

Lobstein (J. F.), 17. 

London Palaeogr. Society, 123. 

Lorentz (Gutenberg's servant), 32. 

Liibben (Aug.), 144. 

Liitpriester zu Sant Martin, 3 1 . 

Ltitzelburger(?), 24. 

Mainz, 12, 13, 53, 97, 105, 117, 
1 3 3, 1 34, 203, 204, 206 ; Arch- 
bishop of, 171 ; (Konrad III), 
io; Archives of, 88; Authori- 
ties, 1 1 ; Barefooted Friars, 64 ; 
Dominican Church, 1 74 ; Fran- 
ciscan Church, 176; Gutenberg 
Museum, 95 ; invention of 
printing, 187, 193, 204* 207, 
209, 210; Law Court, 6 1 ; 
Law Registers, 6 r ; Memoranda 
book, 173 ; Printing, 1 13, 1 17 ; 
Secretary (Nicolaus von Wer- 
stedt), 1 1 ; Stephan (Clerical 
fraternity of), 179 ; Town 
Library, 57, 59, 166, 174; 
Tribunal, 141 ; University Ar- 
chives, 83, 169; Library, 170. 

Manung widder die Durken, see 
' Turk '-Kalendar. 

Manuscripts, 112, 121. 

Marienthal, 203. 

Marsilius ab Inghen, 1 76. 

Mazarine Bible, 58, 140; see 
further ' Bible ' of 42 lines. 

Medenbach, Medinbach (Jacob), 
136; (Joh.), 136. 

R 



Meerman (Ger.), 29; Museum, 
121. 

men (meaning of), 144. 

Mengoiss (Leonhard), 166, 208. 

Mentelin (Joh.), 62, 188, 202. 

Mentelius (Jac), 62. 

Mercers' books, 116. 

Merstetter ( ), 176. 

Mesua, 206. 

Missal type, 114; Missale speciale 
and abbreviatum, 6, 92, 107, 
113, 160; Missals, 124. 

Molssheim, 25. 

Miinster (Sebast.), 136. 

Munich Hof-Library, 87. 

Museler (Reimbolt), 25, 29. 

Nese (Stosser), 32. 

Neunjor (Hans), 32. 

Niger von Bischoviszheim (Hans), 

25. 
Nope (Cune), 32. 
Nummeister (Joh.), 170. 
Nuremberg, 74. 

Oberlin (Jer. Jac), 9, 169. 
Ocher pilgrimage, 33, 40. 
Olse (Heinrich), 31. 
Omnibonus (Leonic), 205. 
Oxford Library, 92. 

Paper-printing, 164. 

Paris National Library, 88, 94, 

140; first press at, 204, 206, 

207. 
Patavinus (Clemens), 206. 
Paul II (Pope), 203, 207. 
Pembroke's Library (Earl of), 168. 
Pfister (Alb.), 82, 85, 90, 91, 101, 

104, 105, 114, 133, 147, 161- 

63, 202 ; Pfister-Bible, see' Bible' 

of 36 lines. 
Phalaris, 205. 
Pliny's Letters, 205. 
Podozzi ( ), 170. 
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Primary or chief forms of types, 103, 
104, 107, 113, 118, 123, 124, 

Printing (art of), 112. 

Prognostication of 1482, see 'Kal- 
endar' of 1482. 

Psalter of 1457 (types of), 92, 94, 
95, no, 113, 12;, 126, 133, 
134,1160; Psalter of 1459, 125, 
126; of 1490 and 1502, 126. 

Quintilianus, 205. 

R printer (Ad. Rusch), 202. 
Reichenclaren (Convent), 169. 
Riff, Riffe, Riffen (Hanns), 22, 23, 

28, 31, 33, 34> 36-8,40,48. 
Robertus (Bishop), 187. 
Rodenstein (Johann), 57. 
Roman coins and stones, 5 1 ; type 

(bastard), 127. 
Rome, 202, 203, 206, 207. 
Rosemberg (Michel), 171. 
Rosenthal (Ludw.), 92. 
Rosheim, 30. 
Ross (Hans), 32. 
Rotgebe (Jocop), 23. 
Rottweil (Imperial Tribunal at), 

171, 172. 
Ry lands-Spencer Library, 91, 93. 

Sahspach, Saspach (Cunrad), 21, 

3i, 32- 
St. Agnes nuns, 27. 
St. Arbogast, 23, 25, 27, 29, 57. 
St. Jerome's Epistles, 203. 
St. Ulrich, at Augsburg (Monastery 

of), 138. 
St. Viftor Stift or Cathedral near 

Mainz, 166, 207-9; lts Liber 

fraternitatis, 173, 174, 1 80. 
Saltzmutter (Jerge), 32. 
Sanitary or Laxier-Kalendar, 99 ; 

see also ' Laxier-Kalendar.' 
Schaab (K. A.), 9, 18, 59, 65. 
Schellhorn (J. G.j, 53. 
Schenk zu Schweinsberg (Dr.), 52, 

174, 176. 



Schertzius (Jo. Geo.), 18, 53, 54. 

Schiller ( ), 144. 

Schltissel (Peter), 166. 

Schmidt (A.), 6; (Prof. Charl.), 
171. 

Schoeffer (Joh.), 208. 

Schoeffer (Pet. Girnsheim), 52,74, 
82, 86, 87, 92, 93, 101, 107, 
112, ii;, 125-28, "33. H9» 
151, 160, 188, 206; his adver- 
tisement off. 1470, 181, 183. 

Schonau (Monastery of), 85. 

Schoepflin (J. D.), 3, 5, n, 14, 
17-24,30,34,53,185, 188-94; 
his Programma, n, 14, 18; 
Commentatt., n, 14; M6m. in 
Acad. des. Inscript., n, 14, 15, 
17; Alsatia, 18. 

Schorbach (Karl), 4, 6-8, n- 15, 
18, 19, 29, 54, 55, 57, 59, 63, 
71,73-5,80, 82, 144,166, 169, 
171-78, 181, 191. 

Schroder (Edw.), 83, 88. 

Schuchman (Hans), 59. 

Schussler (Joh.), 138. 

Schultheiss (Ennel, Hans), 20, 21, 

32- 

Schutter (Wilh. von), 32. 

Schweighauser (J. G.), 18. 

Schwenke (Paul), 6, 82-96, 101, 
102, 104, 107, 109, no, 113, 
115, 118, 121, 127, 131, 133, 

134, H4> J 4 Q , l8 3, 210. 
Seckingen (Fridel von), 22, 24, 

26, 31, 32, 35. 
Secondary forms of types, 102, 

104, 107, 113, 118, 123, 124. 
Senckenberg (H. C), 3, 62, 144. 
Sensenschmid (Johann), 74. 
Serarius (Nic), 136. 
Shields (scuta) of P. Schoeffer, 125. 
Sibylline book (German), 83, 135; 

see ' Weltgericht.' 
Sidenneger (Hanns), 20 ; (Hein- 

rich), 32. 
Smalriem (Wernher), 22, 31, 32. 
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Sorbonne, 203, 204, 207. 

Specklin (Dan.), 188. 

Speculum humanae Salvationis, 6, 

98, 210; Xylographic pages of, 
120. 

Spires (Joh. of, and Vindelinus of), 

203. 
Stamhaim (Abbat Melchior von), 

138, 139- 

Steffens (Franz), 124. 

Steinbach, (Thomas), 24, 32. 

Stocker (Mydehart, Midehart, 
Mudart), 22, 25, 30, 31, 192. 

Stoltz ( ), 26. 

Strassburg, 1, 3, 5-7, 55,97, 117, 
134, 167, 187, 188, 202; 
Council, Great C, 11, 16, 32, 
36, 49; Archives of, 11, 14, 
55-57; Helbeling tollbook, 13, 
15, 55; Lawsuit of 1439, 1-6, 
82, 74, 178, 185-94; St. 
Thomas Stift, 13, 52, 53, 56, 
134, 159, 167, 168, 171, 172; 
Archives of, 14, 18, 53, 54, 56, 
171; Protestant Seminary, 54; 
Town Library, 16, 54; Inven- 
tion of printing, 187, 188, 209, 
210. 

Sturm (Gosse), 32. 

Stuttgart copy of B 36 , 105. 

Subiaco, 202, 207. 

Sweynheym and Pannartz, 206, 
207. 

Sydenneger (Hans), 32. 

Traftatus de celebratione missarum, 

170, 172. 
Trithemius (Joh.), 136, 149. 
Tross (Edwin), 60. 
Turk-kalendar for 1455, 86, 87, 

99, no, in, 129, 131-33, 
162, 164. 

Typography (article) in the ' En- 
cycl. Britannica,' 122, 

Utrecht incunabula, 119. 



Valdarfer (Christ.), 203, 205. 
Vatican library, 181. 
Velke (Wilh.), 136. 
Vellum printing, 164. 
Venice, 203. 
Verdam (Jacob), 144. 
Verdicl of 1455, 143 sqq. 
Verwer (Martin), 32. 
Vitzthum (Clas), 13. 
Vocabularius ex quo of 1467 and 

1469, 182. 
Voullieme (Prof. ), 83. 

Wallau (Heinr.), 83, 92. 
Watermarks of B 36 , 105. 
Weltgericht (Poem on the), 83, 

96' 97, 99> !"> I! 4> 128-30, 

132, 135, l6 ~i> i 6 4, 165. 
Wencker (Jacob), 3, 11, 13-15, 

18, 185, 190, 191, 193, 194; 

his Colleftanea, 55. 
Wetter (Joh.), 105, 107. 
Wiesbaden Landesbibliothek, 85. 
Wilton House, 168. 
Wimpfeling (Jac), 176, 187. 
Windsberg (Erhard), 205. 
Wittig (Ivo), 208. 
Wolfenbuttel, 86, 93. 
Work (the word), 74, 75. 
Writing (art of), 112. 
Wiirzburg Archives, 9, 13, 173, 

175 ; copy of B 36 , 105. 
Wyss (Arthur), 7, 11, 88. 

Xylographically printed books, 1 19. 

Yseneck (Johann), 155. 

Zabern (Barbel, Berbel von), 20, 3 2 . 

Zedler (Gottfr.), 69, 73, 77, 78, 
82-92, 94, 96, 97, 99, 101-3, 
108-13, 115, 118-20, 121, 129, 

i3!-3 6 > !39, 144. '47-S°> 178. 
Zell (Ulr.), 202, 209. 
Zettel (meaning of), 69, 70, 152. 
Zurlossen (meaning of), 29. 
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